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Art.  I.  1.  Ilarmonia  Evangelica,  give  Qnaluor  Evangelia  Grwce  pro 
Temjwris  et  Uerum  Serif  in  Paries  Quinque  Distributa.  Edidit 
Kdvurdus  Greswcll,  A.M.  Coll.  C.  C.  Apud  Oxon.  Socius.  8vo, 
pp.  418.  Oxon.  1830. 

2.  Dissertations  npon  the  Principles  and  Arrangement  of  a  Harmimtf 
of  the  Gosjyels,  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Greswell,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  Ciiflegc,  Oxford.  In  three  V^olumes.  pp.  xxx., 
r>il8 ;  X.  574 ;  vi.  334.  Oxford,  1830. 

E  are  not  entirely  responsible  for  the  delay  in  noticing  this 
erudite  and  valuable  performance,  which,  though  it  has  for 
80  long  a  time  passed  the  press,  will  probably  be  new  to  the 
greater  part  of  our  readers.  The  volumes  issue  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  press;  much  to  the  honour  of  the  learned  Delegates,  to 
whose  readiness  in  undertaking  the  publication  the  Author  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  obligations.  But,  notwithstanding  the  high  aus¬ 
pices  under  which  they  appear,  we  cannot  learn  that  they  have 
nitherto  obtained  the  share  of  attention  from  the  public,  to  which 
they  are  intrinsically  entitled ;  owing,  perhaps,  to  their  not  having 
l)een  made  known  by  the  usual  expedients  adopted  by  I^ondon 
publishers.  ^ 

The  “  Hormonia  Evangelica^  and  the  three  volumes  of  Pre¬ 
liminary  Dissertations,  compose  one  connected  work.  In  the 
former,  the  evangelical  histoi^  is  distributed  into  five  parts,  com¬ 
prising  as  many  chronological  divisions :  these  are  subdivided 
into  sections,  the  text  of  the  Evangelists  being  arranged  in  two  or 
more  parallel  columns.  The  Dissertations  are  fifty  in  number, 
to  which  are  added  some  supplementary  disquisitions  and  notes, 
in  eight  appendices.  Of  the  object  and  purpose  of  these  disser¬ 
tations,  which  form  a  connected  series,  we  shall  first  give  an  ac¬ 
count,  taken  from  the  Author's  own  synopsis. 

The  first  volume  comprises  thirteen  principal  Dissertations. 

VOL.  IX. — N.S.  B 


2  (ireswcirs  Harmony  and  Diasertatlons, 

The  first  three  are  intended  to  expound  and  establish  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  Harmony,  which  the  Author  rests  upon 
the  truth  of  the  following  pro|K)sition8 :  1.  That  the  last  three 
(tospeds  arc  rt'gular  coin|K)sition8 ;  2.  That  St.  IVIatthcw's  (ios|>cl 
is  partly  regular  and  partly  irregular ;  3,  That  each  (iospel  was 
writum  in  the  order  in  which  it  stands ;  and  4.  That  each  of  the 
later  three  was  immediately  su])plemcntary  to  the  ])rior  one.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  first  Dissertation,  to  confirm  these  proposi¬ 
tions  by  a  mcnle  of  reasoning  which  assumes  nothing  but  the 
existence  of  the  (iospels  themselves:  it  is  entitled,  ‘  On  the  re- 

*  gularity  of  the  (io8|K‘1s,  and  on  their  supplemental  relations  to 
‘  each  other.’  'Fhe  SiTond  Dissertation  is  an  historical  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  times  and  the  order  of  the  first  three  (Jospels ; 
and  the  Third  treats  of  the  Irregularities  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gos- 
|K'l,  com])aring  its  details  with  the  accounts  given  in  the  three 
others.  The  Fourth  Dissertation  is  devoted  to  ascertaining  the 
true  date  of  the  Passover  mentioned  John  ii.  13,  ‘  the  most  car- 

*  dinal  date  in  the  whole  of  the  Ciospel  history  ’,  by  ascertaining 
the  sense  of  J(»hn  ii.  20.  'Phe  verification  of  this  date  gives  oc¬ 
casion  for  three  distinct  su])j)lemcntary  dissertations,  which  are 
styled  Appendices:  No.  1.  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  rule  by 
which  Jo8e|)hus  invariably  computes  the  reign  of  Herod  ;  No.  II., 
to  confirm  the  statement  which  resects  the  length  of  the  Mac- 
caltean  dynasty  ;  and  No.  III.,  to  shew  ,  that  neither  the  evidence 
of  the  coin  of  Herod  Antipas,  nor  the  supposed  time  of  the 
eclipse  lafore  the  death  of  lIcrcHl,  is  inconsistent  with  the  true 
date  of  that  death  as  established  in  No.  I.  This  is  followed  by 
a  Computation  and  Table  of  .Jewish  Passovers  and  other  feasts, 
in  Diss.  V.  Diss.  VI.  and  \  II.  have  for  their  object,  res|>ect- 
ively,  to  reconcile  the  testimony  of  St.  l.uke,  as  regards  the  fif¬ 
teenth  year  of  'riberius  Cjesar,  and  the  iH'ginning  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  cardinal  date  established  in 
Diss.  IV.  The  next  ‘  determines  the  interval  between  the  he- 
‘  ginning  of  the  ministry  of  John  the  llaptist  and  the  close  of  the 
*  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ;  or  the  whole  length  of  time  embraced 
‘  by  them  in  conjunction,  and  the  duration  assignable  to  each.’  f  A 
dissertation  supplemental  to  this,  proves  that  the  time  of  the 
Baptist's  imprisonment  is  not  at  variance  with  the  history  of  the 
marriage  of  IlenHl  and  Hennlias.  The  Ninth  Dissertation  pro¬ 
poses  to  determine  the  true  age  of  Our  Lord  at  his  baptism,  by 
asciTtaining  the  exact  im|H)rt  of  Luke  in.  2.3;  and  the  following 
one  is  intended  to  establish  the  high  probability  that  the  day  of 
the  Nativity  was  the  tenth  of  the  Hebrew  month  Nisan,  cor- 
resjxinding  to  the  fifth  of  the  Julian  April,  b.c.  4.  An  Appen- 
dix  to  this  Dissertation  has  for  its  object  to  prove,  that  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  the  Passover  took  place  b.c.  1.360,  when,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  the  10th  of  Nisan  and  the  oth  of  April  coincided  both  with 
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each  other,  and  with  the  vernal  equinox.  In  the  Eleventh  Eia- 
aertation,  the  opinions  of  the  earliest  Christian  writers  upon  the 
preceding  topics  are  examined.  Dissert.  XII.  examines  the  true 
sense  of  Luke  ii.  2,  in  reference  to  the  census  of  Cyrenius.  The 
last  dissertation  in  the  first  volume  treats  of  the  Prophecy  of  the 
Seventy  Weeks,  and  the  first  part  of  the  chronology  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles;  having  for  its  object,  to  complete  the  argument  in 
Diss.  VI 1 1.  This  subject  is  pursued  in  Diss.  I.  of  the  second 
volume,  which  is  occupied  with  an  examination  of  the  chronolo^ 
of  the  Acts  from  the  xiiith  chapter  forwards,  and  belongs  to  the 
first  Series. 

The  second  volume  contains  twenty-two  principal  Disserta¬ 
tions.  The  subject  of  the  first  has  been  mentioned :  those  of  the 
five  following  may  l>c  briefly  stated.  II.  On  the  Two  Genea¬ 
logies.  III.  Upon  the  Question,  Who  are  intended  by  the 
^Ahx^oi  of  Christ.  IV.  On  the  date  of  the  Visit  of  the  Magi. 
V.  True  Nature  and  Design  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Baptist.  VI. 
On  the  Order  of  the  Temptations.  The  Seventh  is  entitled: 

*  On  the  hiatus  in  the  first  three  Gospels,  between  the  time  of 

*  the  Baptism  of  Our  Saviour  and  the  commencement  of  his  mi- 

*  nistry  in  Galilee,  and  on  its  supplement  by  the  Gospel  of  St. 

*  John.'  The  object  of  this  disquisition  is  to  shew,  that,  be* 
ginning  his  narrative  precisely  where  the  other  evangelists  had 

^  left  off,  St.  John  conducts  it  re^larly  down  to  the  point  of  time 
where  St.  Luke  had  begun  again.  To  this  is  subjoined  an  ap¬ 
pendix,  involving  the  question  of  the  Computation  of  Sabbatic 
Years,  one  of  which  is  shewn  to  have  actually  coincided  with  the 
first  year  of  Our  Saviour's  Ministry.  The  Eighth  Dissertation, 
which  is  divided  into  four  parts,  is  designed  to  give  a  general 
preliminary  view  of  Our  Lord’s  ministry  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  third  year.  The  next  six  Dissertations  (IX. — XIV.)  are 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  particular  questions  relating  to  sup- 
jKised  trnjections  or  nntiripatiotis  in  the  several  narratives.  The 
next  two,  in  continuation  of  the  subject  of  Diss.  VI I L,  illustrate 
the  supplementary  relation  of  John  vii. — xi.  54,,  to  the  first  three 
Gospels ;  and  of  Luke  ix.  51. — xviii.  1 4,  to  those  of  Matthew  and 
Mark.  The  subjects  of  the  remaining  Dissertations  in  this  vo¬ 
lume  are:  XVTI.  On  the  village  of  Martha  and  Mary.  XVIII. 
On  the  two  Dispossessions  recorded.  Matt.  xii.  and  Luke  xi. 
XIX.  On  the  notices  of  time  supplied  in  Luke  xii.  XX.  On 
the  occurrence  relating  to  the  Galileans,  Luke  xiii.  1 — 9.  XXL 
On  the  question  concerning  IMvorce,  Matt.  xix.  3 — 12;  Mark 
X.  2 — 12.  XXII.  On  the  Miracles  performed  at  Jericho. 

The  object  of  the  six  consecutive  Dissertations  contained  in 
the  third  volume,  is,  to  harmonize  the  several  accounts  in  the 
four  Gospels,  from  the  time  of  Our  Lord’s  arrival  at  Bethany 
before  the  last  Passover,  to  the  day  of  the  Ascension.  The  re- 
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mainilcr  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  api^endices,  compTising 
additional  illustrations  of  various  )M>int8  discussetl  in  several  of 
the  Dissertations.  'Fhese,  in  the  event  of  a  new  edition,  should 
cither  Ik?  incor|H)rated  with  the  dissertations  to  which  they  relate, 
or  Ik*  intnKluced  in  immediate  seituence.  Other  improvements  in 
the  distribution  of  the  materials,  might  Ik*  suggested.  I’he  three 
volumes  an*  of  very  unequal  size,  the  lirst  containing  much  the 
largest  niimlwr  of  pages;  and  if  we  a<ld  the  1(H)  pages  occupied 
hy  the  first  disserUtion  of  the  second  volume,  and  Appendices 
I.  to  which  also  lK*long  to  the  first  series  of  Dissertations, 
we  shall  have  H'iJi  J'ages,  or  nearly  half  the  three  volumes,  the 
remainder  of  the  matter  occupying  744.  It  so  hMp]>ens  that  the 
work  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts  at  this  place.  The 
lirst  Part  comprises  an  e\|H)sition  of  the  Author's  hypothesis 
with  res|K*ct  to  the  com|)osition  of  the  (tospels,  and  a  series  of 
dissertations  u])on  tlic  chronology  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
second  Part  consists  of  ])reliminary  disquisitions  iqmn  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  inspireil  record,  and  of  an  application  of  the  Au¬ 
thor's  hypothesis,  or  of  the  principles  u|Hm  which  it  is  built,  to 
the  facts  recorded  hy  the  Evangelists.  Had  Mr.  (ircswell 
ailopUnl  this  twofold  division  of  his  work,  assigning  to  each  Part 
one  large  or  tw’o  smaller  volumes,  and  subdividing  the  longer  Dis¬ 
sertations  into  chapters,  instead  of  adding  a  si'ries  of  appendices, 
— it  would  greatly  have  improved  both  the  ap}K?arance  and  the 
arrangi'inent  of  the  work. 

To  the  Biblical  student,  the  above  synopsis  of  the  Contents 
will  not  fail  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  extremely  interesting 
and  im|H>rtant  nature  of  the  Author's  lalK)urs  ;  characterizetl  by  a 
range  4>f  erudition,  a  patience  of  investigation,  and  a  degree  of 
critical  ability,  that  entitle  him  to  take  his  rank  with  Lardner, 
(iriesbach,  and  Michaelis,  in  the  first  class  of  those  who  have 
zealously  consecratcil  profound  scholarshi))  to  the  illustration  of 
the  ('hnstian  Scriptures.  Such  a  work  must  go  some  way  towartla 
vindicating  the  literature  of  the  day  from  the  charge  of  universal 
frivolity  or  KU|K'rficialncss ;  and  it  is  with  |)eculiar  satisfaction 
that  we  find  ()\ford  lK*ginning  to  cultiyaq?  a  species  of  leaniing 
which  has  of  late  iK'cn  almost  monopolized  hy  the  German  critics. 
Among  the  curious  and  recondite  questions  discussed  in  the  first 
Volume,  and  which  arc  hut  remotely  connectetl  with  the  Harmony 
itst'lf,  there  are  some,  the  Author  remarks,  which  have  exercised 
the  ingi'nuity  of  learned  men,  without  their  arriving  at  any  satis¬ 
factory*  conclusions,  ever  since  the  revival  of  letters. 

*  Nor  am  1/  he  adds,  'vain  enough  to  supp<»se  that  they  have  been 
si'ttltHl  hy  my  own  individual  attempts.  It  will  not  Ik?  laid  to  my 
chargi',  however,  that  w  hat  could  reasimahly  be  expected  from  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  one  has  not  been  performetl  to  tne  utmost;  that  I 

have  not  endt'avwm'tl  to  sift  every  question  to  the  bottom  ;  that  the* 
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nnd  lalmur  of  the  inroAtigation  have  not  l)een  cimimeiiiurate  to 
the  dilhculty  or  importxuice  of  the  end  proponed.  If  I  have  erred,  it 
han  lieen  on  the  saire  *t>f  an  over-anxioua  dili^nce  to  render  my  Dia- 
Hertationa  even  tiniioiialy  senipuloua  and  elaborately  minute,  rather 
than  li>«ve  them  |»erfnnctorv  or  superticial.  Perhaps,  too,  there  are 
some  of  theae  controverted  instances,  in  which  1  may  l)e  considered  to 
liave  approximaUMi  to  the  truth  as  nearly  os,  under  the  eircumstanoea 
of  the  nuie,  was  practicable  ;  frnr,  if  the  results  of  the  B|)eculations  of 
learned  men  upon  such  questions  are  not  every  where  hnal  and  de¬ 
cisive,  the  muse  must  be  ascribeii  to  a  defect  for  which  no  ingtniuity 
nor  industry  ctui  compensate,  the  defect  of  data.  Jn  the  course  of  my 
researches,  it  has  more  than  once  fidlen  to  my  lot  to  observe  that  very 
^;rmt  names,  in  every  de^iartment  of  sacrtHl  litemtun*,  have  lapsed  in¬ 
to  mistakea,  and  niistakea  which  frequently  might  have  )>een  avoided. 
Xor  do  1  mention  this  as  if  t<i  claim  any  merit  to  myself  for  discover¬ 
ing  em»rs  into  which  they  had  fallen,  much  less  to  jmt  myself  on  a 
fiMitiug  of  equality  with  them,  but  that  1  may  ])lead  the  failures  of 
more  competent  and  more  learned  ]>ersona  in  extenuation  of  my  ow'n.* 

Pref,  pp.  xi,  xii. 

The  present  work  first  suggested  itself  to  the  Author,  in  the 
course  of  nn  examination  of  the  most  popular  Harmonies,  which 
be  was  led  to  consult,  in  preparing  an  exposition  of  the  Gospel 
Parables.  The  striking  inconsistenciea  which  he  oliserved  in  the 
several  Harmonics  be  examined,  convincetl  him  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  u(K)n  which  they  rested,  could  not  he  correct ;  and  the 
dissatisfaction  produced  hy  this  discovery,  induced  liim  to  lay 
them  all  aside,  nnd  to  take  the  four  original  narratives  into  hia 
hands,  with  a  view  to  frame  for  himself  a  system  that  should 
at  least  avoid  the  difhcultics  that  appeared  so  glaring  and  ])al- 
))able  in  the  works  reterred  to.  The  result  of  this  endeavour,  is 
the  Harmony  l)efore  us,  which  has  asMume<l  a  shape  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  idea  of  it  which  its  Author  had  originally  con¬ 
ceived.  I  lad  he  tiilly  comprehended  the  extemt  of  his  undertaking, 
and  into  how  wide  a  field  of  research  and  disquisition  it  would 
lead,  he  must  have  shrunk  hack,  he  says,  from  the  arduous  at¬ 
tempt  ;  and  he  considers  it  as  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  he 
was  too  inextricably  involved  in  the  task,  and  too  deqdy  in¬ 
terested  in  its  completion,  to  l)e  able  or  disposed  to  recede  from 
its  ])ro8ecution,  when  experience  had  convinced  him  of  its  mag¬ 
nitude  and  difficulty.  The  rule  which  he  determined  to  adopt, 
was,  to  trust  as  much  as  possible  to  his  own  researches,  so  that 
the  work,  though  of  course  containing  much  that  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  opinions  and  conclusions  of  preceding  writers,  is 
strictly  original,  being  the  result  of  an  independent  inquiry. 
AV  bile  prepared  to  find  that  he  has  l)een  anticipated  in  many 
things,  Mr.  (rrcswell  states,  that  he  has  al)staincd  from  intro¬ 
ducing  any  Iwrrowed  matter;  and  regarded  as  a  whole,  the  Har¬ 
mony  which  he  offers  to  the  public,  may  still  be  considered  as  un¬ 
like  any  other.  He  disclaims  all  affectation  of  novelty  or  the 
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wUh  to  ilcviale  without  reason  tVom  the  opinions  of  his  prcdec^ 
sors.  *  ('ouhl  1/ he  says,  ‘have  met  with  any  Harmony  which 
‘  was  not  ap]>arcntly  fraught  with  more  thiKculties  than  it  was  in- 

*  temh'd  to  rt'inove,  most  gladly  would  1  have  acquiesced  in  its 

*  use.'  'fhe  numlHT  and  diversity  of  the  Harmonies  in  circula¬ 
tion,  afford  a  presumption  that  the  true  principle  rt'mains  to  he 
ascertained,  n|H>n  which  a  |H'rfect  Harmony  is  to  Ik*  constructed, 
or  such  a  one  as  should  unite  the  suffrages  of  the  leanied  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  its  satisfaettiry  character. 

‘  If  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible  for  the  four  Oos- 
|H»l  narratives  to  In*  s;itisfuctorily  reduced  to  one,  it  is  not  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things  im|Hks.sihIe  fi»r  a  perfect  Ihirnioiiy  to  Ik?  iMMUisw^ed  :  hut, 
HH  i»nly  one  metluHi  of  recimciling  these  accounts  cun  lie  ahsoliitoly  just 
and  true,  si>  only  one  Ilarimmy,  such  as  should  Ir*  founde<l  altog«>ther 
on  the  principle  of  tluit  method,  would  be  td>solutely  just  and 

Prrf,  p.  iii. 

What  is  m»t,  in  the  nature  of  things,  im)>ossihie,  is  sometimes, 
however,  fn>m  circumstances,  inqiracticahle  ;  and  how  desirable 
soever  it  may  Ih'  to  harinoifue  the  order  anil  sueeession  of  events 
in  the  several  (}os])els,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  admit  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  asetTtaining  the  true  method  of  reconciling  apparent  dis- 
cri'pancies,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  criHlibility  ami  consistency 
of  the  narratives.  'I'his  would  lx?  a  gratuitous  concession  to  the 
sceptic,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  does  not  warrant.  Mr. 
(Ircsswell  remarks,  that,  ‘with  some  minds,  the  difference  of 
‘  opinion  which  prevails  among  com  me  iiu  tors  u}K)n  Scripture^ 

‘  the  great  variety  and  iiu'oin)>atil)ility  betwi'cn  their  several 

*  modes  ef  reconciling  the  same  accounts,  would  be  calculated  to 
‘  ojHTato  refte  iieely  against  the  Kdicf  of  the  truth,  or  tlie  con- 

*  sistency  of  the  aci'ounts  thcmsidves.'  Hut  would  this  be  a  ra¬ 
tional  inference?  If  there  are  various  moilcs  of  reconciling  inde- 
]Hndent  accounts  of  the  same  transactions  that  appear  to  differ, 
although  hut  one  nuxlo  can  In'  the  true  one,  yet,  the  |X)s$ibility  of 
reconciling  them  is  establisbeil  by  the  diverse  hy]X)tbeses;  and 
the  objection  foundeil  inx>n  their  allegeil  inconipatibility  fails  to 
the  griHind.  I'hat  ohjection  originates  iu  our  imperfect  know- 
leiigt'  oi'  ait  the  circumstances,  and  of  all  the  relations  of  time 
and  place  affecting  the  onlerand  succession  of  the  events  recorded. 
Such  |X‘rfcci  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  as  would  enable  us 
to  adjust  their  precise  order  with  certainty,  is  unattainable;  but 
if  we  can  hypothetically  harmonise  them,  although  the  hypothesis 
be  but  an  approximation  to  the  fact,  it  will  sufhee  to  shew  that 
no  nectssary  incompatibility  exists.  If  the  theory  employed  is 
fraught  with  more  dithculties  than  it  is  intended  to  remove,  this 
is  a  good  reason  for  distrusting  its  correctness ;  but  it  may  still  be 
of  Use  as  shewing  that  these  diiiicuities  are  capable  of  solu- 
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fion; — if  bv  the  fhl»e  hypothesis,  still  more  by  the  true  one. 
All  that  is  requisite  is,  that  we  prtire  there  is  no  essential  dis- 
aj^rment  l>etween  the  separate  accf)unts :  the  rest  is  matter  of 
euriivsitv,  or,  at  least,  of  subordinate  importance. 

l\ven  ahhouirh  the  present  \Vriter  should  be  thought  to  hare 
failed  to  detect  the  true  method,  or  to  construct  a  perfect  Har¬ 
mony,  the  value  of  his  lalxnira  will  sutter  little  depreciation  on 
that  account.  I'he  satisfactory  deteTmination  of  the  various 
({uestions  that  ])resent  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  attempt  to 
reconcile  and  arrange  the  details  of  the  four  Itospels,  is  fir  more 
important  than  the  object  proposed  as  the  ultimate  result.  The 
greatmp  part  of  these  Dissertations  have  for  their  immediate  de¬ 
sign,  to  clear  up  points  affecting  not  so  much  the  harmony  of  the 
various  accounts,  us  the  credibility  or  accuracy  of  each  fmrticular 
narrative.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  utility  of  Harmonica  ; 
hut  we  arc  inclined  to  consider  their  indirect  utility  as  greater 
than  their  direct  benefit.  It  is  often  by  an  assumed  bypothcaia  that 
the  philosopher  is  conducted  to  tlic  discovery  of  recondite  facts, — 
ficts  not  merely  more  certain,  but  more  important  than  the  ])rin- 
ciple  it  was  sought  t<i  establish.  I'he  construction  of  a  diafegsaron 
is  the  purpose  to  which  the  scheme  of  the  Harmonist  is  intended 
to  1)6  siilwervient ;  hut  no  dintessamn  can  ])osse88  the  authorityi 
the  internal  evidence,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  separate  docu¬ 
ments.  'fhe  stamp  of  genuineness,  the  seal  of  Inspiration  are 
wanting.  Digests  or  summaries  of  the  evangelical  history, 
whether  in  the  words  of  the  Kvangclists  or  not,  are  legitimate 
vehicles  of  religious  instruction  ;  but  they  must  never  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  the  four  (rospels.  That  would  l)e,  to  shape  by  the  wisdom 
of  man  the  wisdom  of  (rod, — to  bend  the  rule  of  faith  to  our 
own  notions  of  liarmony  and  fitness, — and,  by  obscuring  the 
genuineness,  to  w  eaken  to  a  great  .degree  the  authority  of  Scrip¬ 
ture.  1  larmonies  arc  for  the  learned,  not  for  the  unlearned : 
they  arc  of  more  service  in  silencing  the  cavils  of  the  sceptic, 
than  in  edifying  the  plain  and  ingenuous  l>eliever.  They  form  a 
valuable  part  of  the  expository  apparatus  for  illustrating  the 
sacred  text,  as  they  enable  the  commentator  or  teacher  to  throw, 
its  it  were,  upon  each  Gospel,  the  concentrated  light  of  all.  They 
afford  a  tabular  view  of  the  substantial  accordance,  the  charac¬ 
teristic  difference,  and  the  separate  value  of  the  four  documents 
respectively,  and  serve  as  an  illustrative  index  to  their  contents. 
Hut  here,  we  think,  their  legitimate  purpose  terminates. 

‘  No  one,’  Mr.  (^rcswell  remarks,  ‘  can  study  the  Gospels  with 
‘  that  attention  which  they  deserve,  or  with  that  sense  of  personal 
‘  interest  in  them  which  they  are  calculated  to  excite,  without 
‘  endeavouring  to  liarmonize  them,  in  some  manner  or  other,  for 
*  himself.’  This  is  true.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
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tween  harmoniEinp  the  statements  of  the  four  witnesses,  and  har¬ 
monizing  the  order  in  which  they  severally  narrate  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  sayings,  hy  reducing  them  to  one  chronological 
arrangement.  If  their  statements  could  not  Ik*  reconciled,  it 
would  affect  the  creilihility  of  at  least  one  of  the  witnesses ;  hut 
that  they  slnmld  ohst*rve  a  different  order,  forms  no  objection,  un¬ 
less  they  each  professtnl  to  adhere  to  a  strict  chronological  ar¬ 
rangement.  'Fnis  is  not  the  case ;  and  the  hy|)othesis,  that  the 
l\)ur  Kvangelists  c<mstantly  ohstTved  such  an  order,  is  not 
merely  encuinlKTed  with  insuj)eral)le  difficulties,  hut  is  utUTly  de¬ 
ficient  in  pnihahility.  Many  reasons  might  he  given  for  their 
ohsiTving  a  different  order.  A  W(»rk  may  he  a  regular  composition, 
without  In'ing  a  regular  history.  I'he  ])lan  and  design  of  the 
writer  may  retpiire  that  he  should  bring  together  facts  or  dis¬ 
courses  of  a  certain  riftss^  without  reference  to  the  topographical 
scene  of  the  one,  or  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  other  ;  in  order 

present  the  evidence  they  furnish  in  a  cumulative  shajH*,  or  as 
8]H‘cimen8  of  what  to<»k  place  at  many  times  and  in  many  ])laces. 
'I'he  ctmnexion  w  ill  not,  in  such  a  case,  he  less  real  or  natural,  l)e- 
caust'  it  is  the  connexion  of  subject,  not  that  of  chronology.  \Vc 
admit  that  a  transjHisition  in  the  order  of  leading  events,  would, 
if  unexplainetl,  affect  not  merely  the  regularity,  but  the  accuracy, 
if  not  tlie  absolute  truth  of  the  history  ;  whereas  transpositions  of 
illustrative  incidents  and  topics  are  allowable  even  to  an  his¬ 
torian,  and  still  more  natural  in  a  com|K)sition  which  is  not  simply 
or  strictly  historical. 

Most  Harmonists  have  set  out  with  the  assumption,  which  we 
cannot  but  regartl  as  altogether  erroneous,  that  the  four  (iospels 
are  alike  regular  and  independent  histories ;  or  that,  at  least,  the 
first  three  are  Ctospels  rninirtifNls  ^rfierins\  and  must  be  classed 
together.  Mr.  (ireswell  in  some  degree  sanctions  the  latter 
opinion,  with  this  nuKlitication  ;  that,  though  each  is  a  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  I'vangelical  dispensation,  no  one  of 
them  is  a  se]>arate  and  indeju  ndent  account.  ‘  Like  the  subject 
‘  to  which  tliey  all  relate,  tliey  are  so  connected  together,  that 
‘  the  one  entire  history  of  this  one  entire  scheme,  is  that  which  is 
‘  made  up  of  them  all.'  Our  Author's  hypothesis  with  regard  to 
the  supplemental  character  of  the  last  three,  we  shall  examine 
presently ;  but  it  ajipearii  to  us,  that  the  first  Ctospel,  that  of 
Matthew,  is  a  comjH>sition  very  different  in  its  structure  from  those 
of  Mark  and  Luke.  Mr.  (ireswell  affirms,  indeed,  that  the 
(ios|H’l  of  St.  Matthew  ‘  is  regular  in  part,  and  irregular  in  part; 
‘  while  tlu*  (m>s|h'1s  of  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  .John  arc 
‘  rt'gular  throughout.'  In  our  judgement,  that  of  St.  Matthew 
is  not  a  less  regular  com])ositit)n  than  the  others ;  although  it  is 
not,  and  docs  not  profess  to  be,  a  regular  history.  It  is,  as  wc  have 
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elsewhere  endeavcnin'd  to  shew  *,  an  account  of  the  ministry  of 
Our  Lord,  with  copious  siH'ciinens  of  his  discourses,  having  for 
its  8|HH  itic  object,  to  establish  his  Messiahship,  and  to  combat  the 
objections  of  tlie  tiews,  Tlic  historical  notices  are  brief  and,  as  it 
were,  incidental  and  subsidiary  to  the  main  ])urjH)sc.  St.  Matthew 
wrote  his  (jOK|)el  for  the  use,  primarily,  of  the  ('hristians  of 
ralestine;  at  a  period,  probably,  when  all  the  historical  facts  were 
fresh  and  notorious.  Hence,  he  is  much  more  concise  than  any 
of  the  Kvangclists  in  narrating  occurrences,  excej)t  when  referring 
to  such  as  were  called  in  (piestion  by  the  .Jews.  In  narrating,  for 
instance,  the  story  invented  by  the  chief  ))riest8  to  account  for  the 
disa]>pearance  of  Our  Lord’s  lK)dy  from  the  sepulchre,  he  is 
remarkably  ]>articular  and  minute ;  and  yet,  he  does  not  mention 
the  Ascension.  'I'here  are  other  peculiarities  in  this  Cios])cl, 
which,  together  with  the  sup])osed  irregularities,  seem  to  us  to 
admit  of  easy  and  natural  explanation  according  to  the  view  we 
have  taken  of  it,  but  which  ill  agree  with  the  character  of  regular 
history.  Upon  this  ground,  and  not  Iwcause  we  deem  the 
irregularities  of  St.  Matthew's  (iosind  greater  than  those  of  the 
other  Evangelists,  wc  think  with  Air.  Cireswell,  that  it  cannot  be 
safely  made,  throughout,  the  basis  of  a  Harmony  for  the  rest. 
In  the  following  remarks,  some  of  the  ])oints  of  characteristic 
dilference  between  the  several  Evangelists,  are  ably  discriminated. 

‘  The  argument  of  those  learned  men  who  contend  that,  liecausc 
St.  Matthew  would  w'rite  as  an  eje-witness,  he  would  write  the 
most  regularly  of  all,  however  plausible  in  theory,  is  completely  false 
in  fact.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  diHicult  to  retort  the  argument ;  for  one, 
like  St.  Luke,  or  St.  Murk,  who,  though  not  an  eye-witness,  yet 
projMised  to  write  un  account  of  the  same  things,  it  might  naturally 
he  supposed,  even  humanly  sneaking,  would  take  so  much  the  greater 
jKiins  to  remedy  this  very  defect ;  both  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  and  to  verify,  in  every  instance,  the  order  of  his  facts. 
AI  eanwhile,  if  St.  Alatthew  in  particular,  though  he  must  have  written 
as  an  eye-witness,  has  yet  written  at  all  irregularly,  this  may  lie  u 
gtsal  presumptive  evidence  that  he  must  have  written  early, — while  the 
recollection  ot  tin*  facts  was  still  unimpaired, — and  among,  and  for, 
eye-witnesses  us  well  as  hims<*lf,  whose  own  knowdedge,  or  possibilities 
of  knowletlge,  would  sup]>ly  omissions  or  rectify  transpositions  for 
themselves. 

‘  lh(»se  also  who  contend  that  the  principle  of  classification  is  the 
characteristic  principle  of  St.  Luke’s  (iosp«*l,  arc  not  less  mistaken : 
for,  while  St.  Luke  is  uniformly  attentive  to  historicid  precision, 
this  constructive  tendency,  by  w'hich  facts  really  distinct  in  the  order 
of  time,  arc  brought  together  out  of  deference  to  certain  principles  of 
association,  and  related  consecutively,  is  rather  the  predominant 
characteristic  of  St.  Matthew*.  The  structure  of  all  the  OosjieU,  iiuWed, 
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tt!»  far  as  thev  4*iitiT  into  detail,  is  auccdotal^ — or  a  sclocticni  of  particular 
passa^rn  out  of  a  much  larger  aiul  a  more  coiitiuuous  narrative  ;  the 
effect  of  which  ^tructure  is,  necessarily,  that  each  particular  stamls  in 
u  ^rcat  measure  l»v  itself,  ami  has  little  »»r  no  couuectioii  with  eiliier 
what  precedes  t»r  what  follows  it  ...  .  This  auecdiital  arrauiremeut 
is  a  different  thiui;  fri.iii  the  principle  <»f  classification.  Ami  even  this 
is  oidy  s<i  far  |>«*culiar  to  St.  Luke,  comparetl  with  St.  Matthew  or 
with  St.  Mark,  that,  without  alteriiii:  or  divturliiiii;  the  <»rder  of 
succession,  he  has  communinited  to  the  particulars  of  his  (Jospel,  in 
many  instances,  the  mo.st  intej^nd  and  independent  shape,  the  most 
separate  and  tlctachcd  position  of  anv. 

*  ,St.  .lohn’s  (fospel,  from  its  peculiar  relation  to  the  rest,  could  not 
Ik*  otherwise  than  a  ill'j:est  td*  remarkahle  passa|res,  followinix  ot  jjreat 
intervals  of  time,  anti  almost  eiuirelv  independent  i»f  »*ach  tdher.  Ami 
the  ;;reat  vivacitv,  minuteness,  and  circumstantiality  of  iletail  with 
which  he  has  investetl  all  these  accmints,  are  truly  wonderful,  and 
amonj'  the  stronj^est  intt*rnal  evitlcnces  of  the  ins|Mration  and  truth  of 
a  (iosp«d  written  so  h»n^  after  the  events  which  it  reiMirds,  and  so  late 
in  the  life-time  of  its  Author.  Vet,  St.  Matthew,  notwithstanding;  his 
characteri:  t'e  dilferenct‘s  in  other  respects,  has  defined  with  more 
]»recision  than  anv  of  the  rest,  the  eras  of  certain  memorahle  events; 
as,  when  .lesus  la'pin  to  preach  publicly, — when  tt»te;ich  in  parables, — 
when  Xo  preilict  his  sufferings  and  death  without  disj^uise, — when  the 
AjHistlos  iH'pin  to  dispute  ab«»ut  precedency, — and  when  .ludas  con- 
ceive»l  the  ilesi;;n  of  betrayini;  his  master.  Ami  this  also  may  be 
another  pnnif  that  he  wrote  earl\ ,  and  as  an  eve-witness  of  what  he 
relates ;  and  not  latt*,  nor  as  one  who  had  obtained  bis  information 
from  <»thers.’  \'ol.  I.  pp.  UCi — 7* 

In  the  process  (»f  constructing  a  Harmony,  these  characteristic 
diflcrcnccs  naturally  force  themselves  u])on  the  attention  of  a 
eoinjH'tent  critic;  l>nt,  in  the  Ilarmonv  or  Diatessaron  itself, 
they  hccomc  obscured  or  lost.  'The  variations  and  a])])arcnt 
discrc]>ancics  in  the  several  narrations,  arc  there  exhibited  in  a 
naked  and  ]>alpahle  form,  while  the  reason  of  them  is  not  seen  ; 
and  the  proprieties  (»f  the  eompasition  are  nearly  as  much  violated 
hy  the  ]»erpetual  interpolation  of  j)assa‘;es  from  the  several 
Evangelists,  as  they  would  he  in  a  work  eom]H)sed  of  consecutive 
extracts  from  three  or  four  authors  of  dillerent  countries.  Some 
further  points  of  dilference  are  adverted  to  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

‘  It  will  soirccly,  perhaps,  Ik*  disputed,  that  St.  INIark  was  a  .lew', 

and  that  St.  Luke  was  not . 'riu*  internal  evidence  of  the  (Jospel 

of  .St.  Mark  is  alt(»gether  in  favour  t>f  the  presumptitui,  that  the  Writer 
of  this  (t»>vjH*l  in  particular  must  have  Ikk-'u  a  .lew’;  and,  whether  a 
.few  of  Palestine  or  m»t,  yet  intimately  connected  with  the  language, 
the  to|H»graphy,  the  idioms  of  Palestine,  and  familiar  even  with  the 
habits  and  assm'iations  of  a  native  .lew.  And  the  argument  from  this 
eviileiKs*  is  rendered  so  much  the  stronger,  In'cause,  in  all  or  most  of 
those  rc''jH*cti  which  characterize  a  native  Jew,  St.  ]Nlark  agrees  with 
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St.  ^fatthow  and  St.  John,  wlio  wore  unquostitmuhly  natire  Jews, 
and  dith'rs  from  St.  I^iiko,  who  waa  nnqiiostitMiably  not  a  native 

. 'Fhat  St.  Mark  did  not  write  for  Jews,  nor  for  ihthoiih  pre¬ 
viously  acquainted  with  .Judea,  is  not  less  apparent  from  tne  character 
of  his  (h»s|M*l,  compared  with  St.  ^latthew’s;  hut  that  he  himself  was 
a  Jew,  or  intimately  familiar  with  Jud(*a,  (hs's  not  admit  of  a  question. 

,  .  .  Not  to  s|H'cify  such  remarkahle  passa'res  in  this  (ios|Hd,  as,  con¬ 
trasted  with  similar  passui'es  in  St.  Matthew’s,  would  pn>ve  this  to 
have  !hs*u  expressly  written  for  (Jentile  believers  as  such  ;  the  fri'quency 
of  I<.atin  terms  or  phrases  clothed  in  (irtvk,  (scanxdy  any  »>f  which 
<H'cur  in  the  (tospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  not  so  many  in  the  (h»s|Kd  of  St. 
.Matthew,  and  still  fewer  in  the  (tosptd  of  St.  John,)  would  prove  it  to 

have  btrn  desiirned  for  Homan  converts  in  particular* . It  is  no 

objection  that  a  (lospel,  though  written  at  Home,  should  still  have 
been  written  in  (Jreek  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  hyj>othesis  which 
supposes  .St.  Mark’s  <h»spel  to  have  been  ori«;inally  pidifished  in  Latin, 
is  unnecessary  as  well  as  untenable.  The  Kpistle  to  the  Homans  is  u 
case  in  |)oiut  ;  and  yet  that  was  written  in  (rrtvk  ;  and  such  was  the 
iirevah'iice  of  this  lan^ua^e  almost  every  where,  that  even  in  (laul,  the 
law  pnK'eediiiifs  were  carritsl  on  in  (irtrk  ;  barpiins  of  every  kind  were 
indited  in  (Ireek  ;  and  the  Homan  Satirist  could  s;iy, 

“  \\iuc  totus  (iraias  nostrasque  haln't  orbis  Athenas, 

(lallia  causidicos  d<H*uit  facunda  Hritannos, 

\)v  conducendo  loquitur  jam  rhetorc  Thule.” 

*  It  is  much  to  Ik*  doubtial,  whether  the  Latin  lan^ua^c,  even  in  the 
Homan  dominions,  was  ever  so  pMU'rally  in  use ;  in  which  i*use,  lM»th 
the  |HT]N‘tuity  and  the  utility  of  a  (lospel,  tlmu^h  com|M>sed  at  Home, 
were  U'st  coiisultetl  by  composing  it,  not  in  Latin,  but  in  Greek.* 
Vi.l.  1.  pp.  711  ;  11(1,  1 

Mr.  (f reswell,  by  a  series  of  ingenious  deductions,  endeavourfi 
to  establish  the  stron»^  ]>nd)al>ility,  that  St.  Mark’s  (L)spel  was 
eoni])osed  or  published  at  Koine  about  a.d.  .51.  *1*0  St.  Matthew’s, 
be  is  disjiosed  to  assij^n  a  date  about  twelve  years  earlier.  T’bc 
reasons  jrivon  for  this  conjecture  are  not  very  satisfactory,  altliough 
the  o])iniou  is  sanctione(l  by  ancient  autborities,  and  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  pndiability.  Hy  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  of  Nero, 
at  all  events,  ‘  there  was  no  Apostle  left  in  Judea,  by  whom  a 
‘  Hebrew  (iospel  might  have  been  written:  the  Hebrew  Church 
‘  itself  had  l)een,  for  a  time,  disjuTsetl ;  for  the  .lewish  war  was 
‘  iH’gun.'  ( )ur  i\uthor  adopts  and  vindicates  the  tradition,  that  St. 
NLitthew's  (bispel  was  written  originally  in  the  vernacular 
langujige  of  Palestine,  improperly  calk'd  Hebrew.  The  disa|>- 
jH'.arance  of  the  genuine  Hebrew  (ios]>el  is  accounted  for  on  the 

•  .Several  instances  of  this  kind  arc  given.  The  most  decisive,  the 
Author  thinks,  are  the  two  cxplanati<»ns — XfTrri  Jt/o*  o  im  — 

and,  atXn;’  o  i-rri  :  which  are  *  manifestly  intended  to  render 

something  intelligible,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  iihios  of  ikimaus;  nor 
d<jes  any  thing  like  them  occur  in  the  other  GosjkjU.* 
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supposition,  that  the  authority  of  the  translation  was  known^  and 
acKnowledged  from  the  hrst,  as  equal  to  that  of  the  original ; 
which  it  would  be,  if  rendered  into  Greek  by  one  of  the  Apostles. 
According  to  Athanasius,  it  was  translated  by  *  James  the  Lord  s 
Krother,’  while  another  less  credible  tradition  assigns  it  to  St. 
John.  Mr.  Greswell  ventures  the  novel  conjecture,  that  St. 
Mark  translated  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St*  Matthew,  and  wrote 
his  own  supplementary  to  it.  The  ingenious  reasoning  by  which 
this  supposition  is  supported,  we  shall  transcribe. 

'  No  supposition  is  better  calculated  to  explain  whatever  there  is  in 
St.  Mark's  Gospel  peculiar  to  that,  as  compared  with  St.  lMatthew's, 
and  yet,  what  tnere  is  in  common  in  both ;  what  it  agrees  in  with  his, 
and  what  it  dilfers  in  from  his;  their  verbal  coincidences,  both  in  the 
historical  and  in  the  discursive  parts,  throughout ; — the  deviation  from 
St.  Matthew  in  the  arrangement  of  some  detached  facts,  with  an  ab¬ 
solute  coincidence  in  the  general  outline  of  the  whole ; — the  circum¬ 
stantiality  of  detail  in  the  history  of  miracles,  and  the  conciseness  in 
the  rejH>rt  of  discourses,  which  are  the  reverse  of  each  other  in  each  ; — 
the  omission  of  nothing  by  St.  IMark,  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  which  is 
not  also  omitted  by  St.  IMatthew ; — the  very  supplementary  relation  of 
St.  Mark's  Gospel  to  St.  Matthew's : — all  which  things  are  critically 
characteristic  of  one  Gospel  adapted  to  another, — of  St.  Mark's  Greek 
adapted  to  St.  Matthew's  by  a  common  hand,  as  the  author  of  the  one, 
and  the  translator  of  the  other ;  and  forming  both  together,  and  alw'ays 
designed  to  form,  neither  more  nor  less  than  one  work.  If  there  is  any 
difference  between  them  in  certain  proprieties  of  idiom,  confined  to  either 
respectively,  this  may  be  explained  on  the  principle  that,  in  his  own 
Gosjh?!,  St.  INIark  would  write  in  his  natural  character;  in  translating  St. 
Matthew,  he  would  be  restricted  to  that  of  his  original.  The  same  con¬ 
jecture  solves  the  problem  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St. 
iVIatthew  more  satisfactorily  than  any  w'hich  has  yet  been  advanced, 
and  brings  irenaeus's  testimony  (respecting  its  date)  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  truth.  .  .  .  The  Translator  must  have  been  some  one  of  equal 
authority  with  St.  ISIalthew  himself :  otherwise  his  translation  could 
never  have  superseded  the  original.  The  translator  of  St.  IMatthew's 
Gospel,  too,  not  merely  from  the  great  variety  of  Hebrew  words  and 
phrases  simply  clothed  in  (ireek,  which  the  translation  exhibits,  but 
from  certain  isolated  expressions  more  remarkable  than  others,  which 
may  Ikj  cited  from  it,  shews  plainly  that,  in  translating  from  Hebrew 
into  Greek,  he  was  translating  from  a  language  which  was  his  own, 
into  a  language  which  was  not.  Thus  INIatt.  v.  22.  'Volka — — 
lx»th  Hebrew  words,  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  their 
original  form  by  any  but  a  native  Jew,  or  one  fully  acquainted  with  the 
native  language;  nor,  ^latt.  xxiii.  15.  7nv  have  been  opposed,  by 
W’ay  of  discrimination,  to  t»;»-  fiaXas-craif,  except  under  the  same  circum- 
stimces.  No  (ireek,  tnmslating  Hebrew,  would  have  transferred  this 
idiom  into  his  own  language,  when  he  might  so  easily  have  written  rh 
y^».  The  Latin  terms,  which  occur  in  this  Gospel,  (as  ^iX»oy, 

Ktsxro;,  Xsyiwy,  ^yiva^ioi,  a<7<7a^toi,)  though 

they  arc  not  all  peculiar  to  it,  and  might  have  become  current  where- 
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ever  the  Roman  empire  had  been  established,  may  yet  be  some  pre¬ 
sumptive  argument  that  this  was  translated,  as  St.  Mark's  was  com¬ 
posed,  at  Rome.  And  the  coincidence  between  them  in  the  use  of 
such  remarkable  words  as  Ayya^ivjoL^,  ^^ayiWuaon,  and  the 

like,  serves  equally  to  render  it  probable  that  the  translator  of  the  one 
and  the  author  of  the  other  were  the  same.  Nor  is  it  an  improbable 
conjecture,  that  this  same  person,  besides  being  a  Jew,  and  intimately 
familiar  with  Judea,  might  yet  be  a  Roman  citizen,  or  one  of  the  order 
of  Libertini,  numbers  of  whom  were  resident  at  Rome.  This  sup¬ 
position  is  in  unison  w’ith  the  name  of  St.  Mark,  which  at  least  is 
Roman,  and  not  Jewish.’  Vol.  I.'pp*  122 — 124. 

That  Mark,  ‘  the  reputed  convert  of  St.  Peter,’  and  the  author 
of  the  Gospel,  was  not  the  same  ]>erson  as  John  Mark,  the 
nephew  of  Barnabas,  Mr.  Greswell  regards  as  decisively  certain ; 
in  which  opinion  he  differs  from  Jer.  Jones,  Lightfoot,  Wetstein, 
and  Lardner.  Cave,  Grotius,  Du  Pin,  and  Tillemont  are  on  his 
side. 

Whoever  St.  Mark  was,  and  whoever  was  the  translator  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel,  the  verbal  agreement  between  the  translated 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  and  the  original  composition  of  St.  Mark, 
can  be  accounted  for  only  on  one  of  two  suppositions ;  either  that 
St.  Mark  had  seen,  and  designedly  accommodated  his  own 
Gospel  to  that  of  the  former  Evangelist,  or  that  both  derived 
their  materials  in  common  from  some  primary  document.  The 
latter  is  the  hypothesis  embraced  by  Michaelis  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  German  critics ;  and  on  a  former  occasion*,  an 
opinion  was  expressed  in  this  Journal,  favourable  to  the  general 
theory.  Mr.  Greswell  maintains,  however,  that  although  the 
verbal  coincidences  may  be  accounted  for  on  this  hypothesis,  it 
does  not  account  for  ‘  the  supplemental  arrangement  of  facts!" 
St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  being  taken  in  conjunction  with  St.  Mark’s, 
there  are  clearly  omissions  in  the  former,  which  are,  he  contends, 
as  plainly  supplied  by  tbe  latter.  Of  this  description,  he  enu¬ 
merates  the  following,  which  our  readers  will  be  able  to  verify  and 
estimate  by  an  examination  of  the  passages  referred  to. 

^  I.  Omissions  which  concern  integral  facts :  e.  g.  the  first  instance  of 
our  Saviour’s  teaching  after  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  in 
Galilee,  followed  by  the  miracle  on  the  demoniac  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum ;  the  account  of  a  circuit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
of  Galilee ;  that  most  important  event,  the  ordination  of  the  twelve 
apostles  t;  one  additional  parable  among  those  which  were  first  de- 

♦  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  I.  Third  Series,  p.  417*  Art.  Schleimacher  on  the 
Gospel  of  Luke. 

t  This  is  not  omitted  by  St.  Matthew,  (See  ch.  x.  1.)  although  St. 
IMark  may  be  thought  to  be  more  specific  in  his  account.  Mr.  Greswell, 
however,  detaches  Slatt.  x.  1.  from  its  connexion,  and  transposes  it  as 
parallel  to  JMark  vi.  7* 
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livcrcil ;  two  niiraclcii  performed  at  Bethsaida  in  Decapolis  i  and  three 
personal  manifestations  of  Our  Lord  after  his  resurrection :  all  which 
things  the  Harmony  will  exhibit  in  their  pro|>er  places. 

*  11.  Besides  those  instances,  where  a  concise  account  of  St.  IMat- 
thcw*8  is  expanded  into  a  circumstantial  detail  by  St.  IMark,  the  latter 
is  frequently  so  accommodated  to  the  other,  as  to  end  where  he  begins, 
or,  vice  versa,  to  begin  where  he  ends.  IMark  ix.  — 50.  concludes 
where  Matt,  xviii.  1 — 35.  begins. — Mark  vii.  25.  takes  up  Matt.  xv. 

24 _ Mark  vii.  32—3?.  comes  in  exactly  between  Matt.  xv.  29.  and 

XV.  :U).— Mark  viii.  12.  concludes  Matt.  xvi.  1—4.— Mark  viii.  19,  20. 
follows  on  Matt.  xvi.  10 — And,  what  is  among  the  most  striking 
instances  of  all,  Mark,  xvi.  5—8.,  in  his  account  of  that  event,  begins 
precisely  where  Alatthew,  xxviii.  0.  in  his  account  just  before  had 
made  an  end. 

^  III.  In  such  cases,  and  especially  where  the  one  narrative  con¬ 
tinues  or  is  continued  by  the  other,  St.  IMark,  it  is  manifest,  pre¬ 
supposes  St.  Matthew,  and  without  that  supposition  would  scarcely  be 
intelligible:  of  which  Mark  viii.  12.  is  a  remarkable  instance;  for  it 
passt'd  altogether  in  private,  after  the  answer  to  the  demand,  as  re¬ 
corded  by  St.  Matthew,  xvi.  1 — 4.,  had  been  returned  in  public.  It  is 
clear  that  the  exordium  of  the  narrative  at  Mark  iii.  22.  presupposes 
the  fact  of  a  recent  dispossession,  and,  without  that,  would  be  utterly 
inconceivable ;  yet,  this  dispossession  is  related  by  St.  Matthew  only, 
xii.  22. 

*  IV.  Even  in  their  common  accounts,  something  is  often  supplied 
by  St.  Mark,  critically  explanatory  of  something  in  St.  IMatthew. 
Mark  iii.  21.  serves  this  purpose  for  Matt.  xii.  48. — IMark  iii.  22.  and 
iii.  30,  ascertaining  the  fact  of  a  double  blasphemy,  one  against  the 
Spirit,  and  one  against  the  Saviour,  serve  it  still  more  so  for  Matt.  xii. 
24.  and  xii.  31 — 37.,  which  is  directly  founded  on  that  distinction. — 
Mark  iv.  10.  explains  the  circumstances  under  which  IMatt.  xiii.  18 — 
23.  was  delivered.  IMark  x.  35.  compared  with  IMatt.  xx.  20.,  cx- 
jilains  Matt.  XX.  21.,  which,  without  that,  would  not  be  so  apparent, 
riie  same  observation  would  hold  g(KHl  of  numerous  passiiges  besides, 
if  my  limits  would  permit  me  now  to  cite  them. 

*  Closely  as  St.  Mark  adheres  to  St.  Matthew,  one  object  is  still 
kept  in  view  by  him  throughout;  to  rectify  his  transpositions,  to 
ascertain  what  he  had  left  indefinite,  and  to  fill  up  his  numerous 
circumstantial  omissions.  No  two  Gospels,  in  all  these  respects,  could 
be  more  the  ufrtcrrQtxct  of  each  other ;  while,  in  the  general  outline, 
they  are  absolutely  upt'ktt^o^u, 

** - Ilac  in  re  scilicet  una 

Multum  dissimiles,  at  caetera  paene  gemelli.** 

*  VI.  The  very  deficiencies  in  St.  Mark,  or  the  consideration  of 
what  St.  i^Iatthcw  possesses,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  St.  IMark,  by 
imnlying  a  tacit  reference  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  confirm, 
rather  than  invalitUite  the  same  conclusion.  There  is  one  such  omission 
relating  to  their  common  accounts  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  manifest¬ 
ations  of  Christ ;  the  account  of  the  manifestation  in  Galilee,  which  is 
almost  the  only  one  related  by  St.  Matthew,  and  must  have  been  in- 
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tcntionally  omitted  by  St.  Mark.  .  .  .  But  his’  most  regular  omissions 
are  in  the  account  of  Our  Saviour’s  discourses,  where,  in  a  Gospel 
composed,  as  his  was,  for  the  instruction  of  Gentile  converts,  especially 
in  the  account  of  Our  Lord’s  moral  discourses,  it  was  a  prion  to  be 
expected  he  would  have  been  the  most  full. 

‘VII.  The  verbal  coincidences  whicli  are  found  in  the  text  of  these 
two  Evangelists,  are  so  numerous,  tliat,  in  a  Harmony  duly  arranged, 
they  may  In?  discovered  in  every  page.  Wliat  is  most  to  be  observed, 
they  apjMjar  in  the  simple  narrative  part,  as  well  as  in  the  account  of 
discourses  ....  It  is  observable  also,  that  these  verbal  coincidences 
are  much  more  perceptible  between  St.  Matthew  and  8t.  INIark,  than 
between  either  and  St.  Luke ;  the  best  prewf  of  which  is,  that,  even 
where  all  the  three  are  going  along  together,  St.  Mark  may  still  be 
found  adhering  verbatim  to  St.  IMatthew,  when  St.  Luke  departs  from 
both  .  .  .  Nor  can  I  discover  any  very  striking  idiom  of  St.  Matthew, 
which  may  not  be  found  also  in  St.  iVIark.* — Vol.  I.  pp.  24-28. 

In  combating  the  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  this 
view  of  the  supplementary  character  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke,  Mr.  Greswell  adverts  to  the  verbal  disagreements^ 
which  equally  require  to  Ih?  accounted  for.  Had  a  later  Evan¬ 
gelist  seen  and  transcribed  from  an  earlier,  it  may  be  thought 
that  he  would  have  retained  what  he  transcribed,  without  any 
verbal  alterations.  This  objection,  Mr.  Greswell  replies,  as¬ 
sumes,  that  a  later  Evangelist  might  not  be  as  independent  an 
authority  as  an  earlier ;  and  that  a  prior  Gospel  must  have  re¬ 
corded  the  whole  of  what  was  said,  exactly  as  it  was  said.  But, 
as  regards  Our  Lord’s  discourses,  every  account  contained  in  the 
Gospels,  is  a  translation  of  what  was  actually  said ;  and  in  the 
terms  of  a  translation,  alterations  affecting  the  language,  but  not 
the  sense,  might  be  freely  made. 

‘  If  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  was  written  in  the  language  which  Our 
Saviour  spoke,  it  is  possible  that  it  might  often  have  retained  the  very 
words  which  he  spoke.  But,  in  the  present  Gospels,  there  are  only 
three  pure  and  unmixed  instances  of  which  this  assertion  would  hold 
gmxl :  —  Talitha  cumi  (Mark,  v.  41);  Ephphatha  (Mark,  vii.  34);  and 
Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani  (Matt,  xxvii.  4(5.;  Mark,  xv.  34).  If  St. 
Mark,  then,  retains  the  language  of  St.  Matthew  in  some  respects, 
and  deviates  from  it  in  others,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  he  de¬ 
viates  from  a  translation  of  what  was  actually  spoken ;  and  whether, 
in  so  doing,  he  approaches  nearer  to,  or  recedes  further  from,  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  no  one  now  can  undertake  to  say.  The  same  would  l>e  true  of 
St.  Luke,  who,  in  such  instances,  w'here  he  diHTers  from  St.  Mark, 
differs  from  St.  Matthew  also.  Yet,  among  all  these  examples  of  oc¬ 
casional  verbal  differences  amidst  remarkable  verbal  agreements,  it  is 
easy  to  discover  that,  while  the  sense  remains  the  same,  some  new 
l)eauty,  force,  or  propriety  is  introduced  by  the  change:  in  which  case, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  an  objection,  that  the  original,  in  some 
minute  respects,  was  not  already  so  perfect,  so  elaborated  ad  umbili^ 
cum,  that  it  could  admit  of  no  improvement  from  the  copy.*  [[After 
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adducing  several  examples,  Mr.  G.  adds:]  '  By  far  the  greater  mrt  of 
the  variations  in  question  are  resolvable  into  the  principle  of  ellipsis, 
or  the  supplement  of  fresh  matter ;  many  are  purely  synonymous ; 
many,  tfie  fruit  of  mere  compendium  of  speech  j  others,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  of  amplification.  Even  where  the  difference  is  greatest  iii  words, 
there  is  still  an  agreement  in  the  sense.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  43,  44. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  detail  the  whole  of  the  ingenious 
criticisms  and  reasonings  which  are  adduced  in  support  of  the 
Author’s  hypothesis.  That  St.  John’s  Gospel  is  of  a  supple¬ 
mental  character,  will  be  readily  admitted ;  and  if  so,  he  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  preceding  ones,  although  he  does 
not  specifically  refer  to  them  as  authorities.  The  silence,  then,^  of 
St.  Mark  with  regard  to  the  first  Gospel,  and  of  St.  Luke  with 
respect  to  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  is  no  objection.  The 
Gospel  of  St.  John  consists  entirely  of  independent  matter ;  and 
‘  what  St.  Mark  possesses  akin  to  St.  Matthew’s,  abounds  in  so  much 
‘  more  of  detail,  compared  w^ith  that,  that  even  in  their  common 
‘  narrations  it  may  be  said  to  go  along  by  itself.’  Yet,  had  the 
later  Evangelists  seen  the  writings  of  their  predecessors,  it  may 
be  urged,  that  they  would  have  avoided  all  appearance  of  contra¬ 
diction  or  discrepancy.  Mr.  Greswell  replies  to  this  objection, 
that  the  existence  of  such  discrepancies  is  a  gratuitous  assump¬ 
tion  ;  that  the  appearance  of  contradiction  has,  in  many  instances, 
been  produced  by  confounding  together  distinct,  though  similar 
transactions ;  in  which  case,  the  blame  attaches  not  to  the  ambi¬ 
guity  of  the  Evangelist,  but  to  the  hallucination  of  the  critic ; 
and  that,  admitting  the  supplemental  character  of  the  later  Gos¬ 
pels,  ‘  what  ap|>ears  to  be  contradiction,  is  seen  to  be  really  ex- 
‘  planation,  and,  instead  of  confusing  and  perplexing,  clears  up 
^  and  ascertains.’ 

‘  The  writers  of  these  common  accounts  were  too  well  aware  of  their 
mutual  agreement  and  consistency,  to  be  afraid  of  the  effects  of  col¬ 
lision  :  they  neither  apprehended  it  themselves,  nor  supposed  it  would 
be  imputed  to  them  by  others.  In  all  such  instances,  they  either 
borrow  light,  or  they  communicate  it ;  they  are  as  critically  adapted  to 
each  other  in  what  they  omit,  as  in  what  they  supply  ;  sometimes  pre¬ 
supposing  the  circumstances  already  on  record,  preliminary  to  their 
own  accounts ;  at  other  times,  connecting,  separating,  or  defining  the 
old  by  additional  particulars.  That  they  have  done  this  without  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  doing  it,  ought  to  be  no  objection.*  Vol.  I.  p.  38. 

Account  for  it  as  we  may,  Mr.  Greswell  remarks,  there  are 
transpositions  in  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  ‘  from  which  a  later 
‘  Evangelist  would  be  at  liberty  to  depart,  which  may  be  adU 
‘  mitted  without  injury  to  the  credibility  of  St.  Matthew,  but 
‘  which  cannot  be  denied  without  the  utmost  danger  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  St.  ^lark  or  of  St.  Luke.’  It  is  no  more  necessary  to 
assume,  that,  because  a  prior  Evangelist  was  an  eye-witness  or 
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ear-witness  of  what  he  records,  he  would  give  an  account  of  it 
in  strict  chronological  order,  than  to  suppose  that  one  who  was 
not  an  eye-witness  would  do  the  contrary.  Hut,  if  St.  Matthew's 
immediate  object,  and  the  structure  of  his  Gospel,  did  not  require 
him  to  observe  chronological  exactness,  it  is  the  more  ])robable 
that  those  who  came  after  him,  and  whose  object  was  to  set  forth 
the  facts  relating  to  the  life  and  ministry  of  Our  Lord  “in  order", 
would  be  found  to  deviate  from  bis  inexact  order;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  they  would  depart  from  it  with  sufticient  reason  and  evidence. 
Tlie  following  remarks  claim  transcription. 

“  In  short,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  IMatthew  ex¬ 
hibits  the  evidence  of  two  facts ;  one,  of  great  scantiness  of  detail  in 
the  ])urely  narrative  parts :  llie  other,  of  great  circumstantiality  in 
the  discursive.  In  the  former,  then,  there  was  clearly  room  for  stip- 
])lemcntary  matter ;  but,  in  the  latter,  except  on  one  supposition — that 
much  of  w  hat  had  been  so.  minutely  related  by  him  once  at  a  certain 
time  and  jdace,  came  over  again  at  another — there  was  little  or  none. 
Now,  in  favour  of  this  suppositi(»n,  it  is  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
first,  that  all  those  parts,  or  nearly  all,  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke, 
about  whose  identity  with  corresponding  parts  in  St.  IMatthew's  a 
question  is  commonly  raised,  are  the  accounts  of  discourses  as  such : 
secondly,  that  they  all,  or  nearly  all,  occur  in  parts  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  the  corresponding  ])eriods  to  w’hich  in  the  (lospel  of  St. 
IMatthew,  are  total  blanks.  Now  w  here  was  matter  omitted  by  St. 
IMatthew  from  its  resemblance  to  wdiat  he  had  recorded  l)efore,  so 
likely  to  have  been  omitted  as  here  ?  And  what  reason  w'as  so  likely 
to  have  produced  the  blanks  in  his  Gospel  as  this — because  it  did  (k*- 
cur,  and  might  best  be  omitted,  here  ?  Where,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  supplementary  Gospel  so  likely  to  abound  in  fresh  matter  as 
here  also?"  Vol.  I.  pp.  45,  6. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  have  to  complain,  on  this  and  other 
occasions,  of  a  want  of  clearness  in  Air.  Greswell's  style;  and 
this  fault  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  defective  punctua¬ 
tion.  Witli  regard  to  the  conclusiveness  of  his  reasonings,  we 
reserve  our  decision,  till  we  shall  have  brought  under  the  reader's 
notice,  the  application  of  the  Author's  principles  to  the  text  of 
the  Evangelists,  in  the  Harmony  itself.  This  must  be  reserved 
for  a  future  article.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  remark,  that  Mr. 
Greswell's  hypothesis  has  at  least  this  great  advantage  in  its 
favour ;  that  it  satisfactorily  accounts  for  our  having  four  Gos¬ 
pels,  and  only  four.  ‘  Admit  that,  on  any  account,  St.  Matthew's 
‘  Gospel  was  not  a  com|>lete  history  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
‘  and  w’e  explain  the  origin  of  St.  Alark's :  admit  that  even  both 
‘  were  not  sufficient,  and  we  assign  a  reason  for  St.  Luke's :  ad- 
‘  mit  that  all  the  three  contained  omissions,  and  we  account  for 
‘  the  addition  of  St.  John’s.  Hut  why,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the 
first  Gospel  left  so  incomplete.'^  It  seems  to  us,  that  Mr.  Gres- 
well  would  have  strengthened  his  argument,  had  he  shewn  that 
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r.icli  )>?aiN  tb?  internal  mnrbs  of  n(la]>tation  to  a  spcciHc 

jXTitMl  aii.l  j)urp«»«(c,  in  referenco  t»)  which  it  is  complete  anil  suf- 
ticient.  l’i>r,  thouj^h  it  may  he  ohjcctionahle  ‘  to  consider  the 

•  iinal  end  of  any  of  tlic  (iospcls  as  purely  temporary,  and  to 
‘  accuuut  f»»r  its  structure  u])on  tliat  ground,"  it  is  perfectly  allow- 
ahle  and  rational  to  regard  the  itrlinnnj  purj>ose  as  related  to  the 
circumst  i!UTs  and  t»hjcct  of  the  writer,  and  t»)  accou’.'.t  for  its 
stnulure  hy  its  ada]>taiion  to  that  inum'diate  design.  Mr.  (Jres- 
wcll  iloc*.  imt,  he  sa^  s,  ‘  deny  that  each  of  the  (lospcls  must  have 

*  mlliced  for  its  proper  ])urpose.' 

*  Hat  if  ill  this  pirsitioii  it  is  imjilied,  that  the  jiroper  purpose  of 
niiv  one  of  t lie  <  »o>jH‘ls  was,  to  Im*  complete  ami  sutficient  iinlepenil- 
eiitlv  of  the  rist,  it  assumes  the  point  at  issue:  for  this  projuT  purpose 
may  have  been  j’.i.-Nt  the  reverse, — to  he  complete  along  with  the  rest, 
ami  not  to  he  imlepemlent  of  them,  hut  to  pn‘sUppose  them.  And 
ritlier  of  these  cases,  n  priori,  was  just  as  possihh*  as  the  other.  No 
one  c.nihl  nmlertahe  to  s.ay  for  wliat  jiarticuhir  use  and  purpose  any 
one  of  the  (nivprK  was  w  ritlon,  unless  this  use  ami  purpose  had  heeii 
previously  declared  hy  tlie  (Jospel  itself;  which  is  actually  true  of  St. 
Imke's  (lospel  only,  ami  even  virliially,  of  none  hut  St.  John's 
iH'sidcs.’  p. 

Here  tlie  leanunl  Writer  has,  wo  think,  suircrcd  Ids  cageriu^s 
to  csialdish  ilic  main  liy]>othcsis,  to  hetray  him  into  rasli  and  in- 
consitpicntial  assertion.  It  is  surely  (pdtc  ])os8il)lc  to  determine, 
if  not  >'ilh  certainty,  yet  with  high  ]>roh;d>iiity,  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  till*  use  and  pur]>ose  for  which  each  (fosjicl  was  ])riinarily 
intended;  sons  tojmlge  of  its  completeness  and  sunieienev  for 
that  purpose,  ami  to  account  for  its  strneturc  on  that  ground. 
'I'luTc  would  he  no  presumption  in  undertaking  to  explain  and  Il¬ 
lustrate  that  primary  ]uirpose.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Author 
afterwards  contends,  ‘  tlmugii  a  particular  (iospcl  might  he  writ- 
'  ten  for  a  particular  jiurpose,  this  would  not  invaliiiate  the  pos- 
‘  sihle  truth  of  its  sup]>lementary  relation  to  others";  (the  Hist 
excepted;)  nor  w<udd  it  prove  that  ‘the  instruction  of  a  con- 

*  temporary,  and  the  jicrpctual  heiicllt  of  future  ages,  might  not 

*  Imth  he  eonsulti*il  in  the  same  provision."  Hut  the  specilic  ])iir- 
pose  of  the  Writer  is  one  thing;  and  the  design  of  Divine  IVo- 
videnee  in  overruling  the  sjH'eifie  purpose  of  each  writer  for  a 
common  linal  end,  is  another  thing.  Wc  might  as  well  sup])osc 
that  St.  Paul,  in  writing  ids  llr<t  Kpisllo  to  tlie  ('orinthians,  did 
not  immediately  consult  tlie  henelit  of  the  ('hureh  of  (’orinth, 
hut  constructed  his  letter  with  the  exjiress  design,  that  tliat 
h.pi>tie  miglit,  together  wiih  the  seeoiul  and  the  other  e.iuonioil 
epistles,  wniieii  or  to  he  written,  form  a  complete  jirovision  for 
the  necessities  of  the  (’hurih  in  all  ages:  wc*  miglit  as  ralioiially 
mpjsiM*  this,  .as  that  St.  Alalthcw  wrote  his  (tosjiel,  not  imme¬ 
diately  tor  the  In'iicHt  of  the  (  hristian  believers  in  Palestine,  but 
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to  nuvl  ti  e  necessities  of  tlie  ('liurcli  in  later  nixt's ;  censcioua 
that  it  wouhl  be  insuillcient'  or  incomplete  witlu.ut  sup])lcmenls 
from  other  hands.  'l'l:e  Author's  reasoning  im])lies  this  ahiunl- 
itv  ;  ami  yet,  his  argument  does  imt  retjuire  it.  Altsaiu/i'  com¬ 
pleteness  does  not  attach  to  either  of  the  (los]>els,  nor  to  all  four 
cidleelively.  'I'lie  relative  com|detenevSs  of  each,  can  U'  judged 
of  only  in  reference  to  its  specilie  purpose.  If  that  ]JurpoKe  had 
a  sup]>!emental  relation  to  a  ]>rior  document,  then  its  com])lete- 
ness  must  he  jm’ged  of  in  connexion  wiilt  that  previously  incom¬ 
plete  hisltu  Y.  Ihir,  though  not  com])letc,  each  might  he  st/ffirienf 
for  its  ])arlieidar  ])urpose,  and  ]K'rfectly  ada])ted  to  that  purpose; 
while  the  eoneurrent  accounts,  mutually  illustrative  and  in  u 
sense  supplemental,  are  suilieient  for  the  common  and  final  end 
for  whieli  the  Holy  Spirit  overruled  the  immeiliate  ]>urj»ose  of 
tlie  sacred  writers. 

'I'hat  St.  .Mark  rhould  not  have  seen  St.  Matthew’s  (lospel,  is 
.so  utterly  incredible,  that  we  are  surprisetl  how  such  a  notion 
should  have  been  seriously  maintained.  Having  seen  it,  it  is 
etjually  incredible  that  he  should  not  have  consulted  it.  And 
that  he  should  have  done  so,  and  made  use  of  it,  is  surely  a  m(»re 
natural  su])))osition,  and  not  less  compatible  with  the  eredibility, 
independence,  and  in.s])i ration  of  St.  Mark,  than  that  .Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  drew  their  materials,  independently  and  without 
concert,  from  an  imaginary  T^ureuayyeMov^  or  from  floating,  un- 
arranged,  unauthoritative  dt)cumcnts.  Upon  this  point,  1^1  r. 
(IreswelPs  observations  are,  we  think,  quite  conclusive. 

Mt  is  considered  as  no  ohjcction  to  the  credibility  of  St.  John,  even 
when  he  g<H*s  along  with  the  first  three  (Jospels,  that  he  had  seen  and 
was  ac<|uainted  with  them  ;  and  1  uxudd  inquire  of  those  who  feel 
any  alarm  on  this  sc(»rc,  whether,  if  they  knew  that  St.  Murk  had  re- 
}u*atedly  heard  or  conversed  with  St.  Matthew,  they  w’ould  think  him, 
on  that  account,  less  conqietent  to  write  a  (h>Npel.  Instead  of  this, 
they  must  say  he  would  he  more  so.  1  would  inquire  again,  then, 
w  hat  difference  there  could  be  lK*tW'iH;ii  hearing  and  conversing  with 
St.  ^Matthew,  and  reading  his  wairk  ?  Would  not  the  one  lie  us  good 
and  as  authentic  a  source  of  information  a.x  the  other?  Is  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  St.  Mark  increased,  the  more  of  the  original  eye-witnesses 
and  e;ir-witnes.scs  of  the  (lospel  he  had  personally  seen  and  heard? 
Is  it  all  at  once  impaired,  if  he  had  perused  a  Gosjwd  by  any  of  them? 
ihe  truth  is,  unless  every  one  of  the  first  three  Gospels  was  composed 
at  the  same  time  and  in  different  places,  it  would  lie  a  moral  impossi- 
hility,  that  St.  Matthew’s  (iospel  could  actually  have  Iwen  in  exist¬ 
ence  lN>forc  St.  Mark  wrote  his,  and  vet  not  he  kmuvn  to  him  ;  and 
equally  so,  that,  if  known  to  him  lieforc  he  wrote  his  own,  it  could 
have  l)eeii  deliherately  disreg.irded  by  him  when  he  was  writing  it. 
I  he  same  impossibility  will  hold  gtHsl  of  St.  Luke ;  so  that,  except 
on  the  sup|>osition  before  mentioned,  we  could  not,  however  much  we 
ought  consider  it  necessary,  keep  a  later  Evangelist  in  ignorance  of 
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the  existence  of  a  prior.  Hut,  in  fact,  the  whole  basis  of  this  imnpn- 
arv  tlaii^r  is  overthrown  by  the  supplementary  relation  of  the  later 
(SimjieU:  it  U  pt'culiar  to  that  relation,  both  to  imply  the  existence  of 
prior,  ami  yet  to  derive  no  authority  from  them.*  V*ol.  I.  p.  (52. 

'I'lie  preface  to  St.  Luke's  (;os|k*1  refers  to  a  plurality  of 
narratives,  tbe  txunposition  <»f  persons  who  bjwl  derived  tbeir 
information  from  tlie  original  witnesses  and  ministers  of  the 
(fOS|Hd;  expressions  which  clearly  exclude  the  ai)ostolic  Gospels. 
Vet,  had  St.  Matthew's  been  a  rt'gidar  and  orderly  history,  (to 
say  nothing  of  St.  .Mark's,)  it  would  create  a  dilfieulty,  that  St. 
Luke  should  nevertheless  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  furnish  a 
new  and  more  aceurate  narrative,  and  that  he  should  have  taken 
no  <lirect  notice  of  the  existence  of  such  an  authentic  document. 
'I'he  proof  from  internal  evidence,  that  St.  Luke  w  as  acquainted 
with  the  lirst  (iosjH*!.  is,  we  must  think,  by  no  means  so  strong  as 
that  St.  .Mark  cousulleil  and  followed  it.  Still,  St.  Luke's  very 
acquaintance  with  the  various  a|>ocryphal  or  unauthoritative 
histories,  renders  it  in  the  highest  degree  imjwobable  that  he 
ihould  not  have  seen  the  only  true  proh^^ernnfi^etion^  the  Gos))el 
of  St.  Matthew.  Hut  so  little  that  is  directly  historical  is  con¬ 
tained  in  that  (ios]H’l,  or  even  in  St.  Mark's,  that  St.  Luke  might 
well  consider  himself  as  entering  iqmn  ground  totally  unoccupied 
by  the  prior  Kvangelists.  St.  l.uke  is  the  only  historian  of  the 
New  'I'estament.  1 1  is  Cios]H'l  may  l>e  said  to  contain  supplemental 
information,  as  his  second  hook,  the  Acts,  may  he  reganled  as 
supplemental  to  St.  Haul's  1  qustles ;  hut  its  character  is  not  that 
of  a  supplemental  d(K'uinent.  It  is  not,  like  St.  Mark's,  merely  a 
new  iHlition,  as  it  were,  of  the  first  (iios|H'l,  more  orderly,  circum¬ 
stantial,  and  complete,  and  adapted  to  (ientile  converts,  but,  a 
work  of  a  dillerent  kind,  indeiicndent  and  original,  and  comprising 
facts  and  dates  with  which  the  other  Kvangelists  do  not  concern 
themselves.  'That  he  re|>eats  so  little  of  what  St.  Matthqw  has 
recordtxl;  that  he  st'cms  even  to  avoid  copying  him  ;  that  he  gives 
a  dilferent  gi*ne.d<»gy  of  Our  Lord  ;  that  he  introduces  few  parables 
Imt  such  as  St.  Matthew  had  omitted; — all  tend  to  prove  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  St.  .Matthew's  (iosind,  and  that  he  had 
no  thouglit  of  sinHTseding  it,  while  they  sliew  that  he  drew  his 
information  from  independent  sources.  In  point  of  chronology’, 
St.  I.uke's  must  of  neces.sity  form  the  basis  of  a  Gospel  history. 
To  sup|N)se  him  to  have  neglecteil  order  in  the  narration  of  events, 
is  to  discreilit  his  own  pretensions,  and  to  impeach  his  credibility. 
No  other  Lvangelist  makes  similar  claims  to  historical  accuracy. 
Hut  the  onler  of  events,  and  the  onlcr  of  matter,  arc  not  the  same 
thing,  'rhe  most  accurate  historian  may  introduce  anecdotes, 
without  regard  U)  the  fuirticular  date  and  place ;  and  the  structure 
of  all  the  (iospels,  Mr.  Greswell  tells  us,  is  ‘  oweedo/a/.'  And 
we  know  of  no  law  of  historical  writing,  which  requires  the  strict 
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observance  of  chronological  series  in  introducing  specimens  of  the 
sayings  and  discourses  of  the  subject  of  the  memoir.  While, 
therefore,  we  should  rely  u)H)n  the  historical  precision  of  this 
Kvangelist  in  the  detail  and  order  of  facts^  we  should  deem  it  far 
more  safe  for  the  Harmonist  generally  to  adhere  to  St.  Matthew 
in  the  arrangement  of  Our  Lord's  sayings  and  discourses,  with 
the  precise  occasion,  date,  and  scene  of  which,  (immaterial  to  a 
hist(»ry,)  an  eye-witness  only  could  he  perfectly  and  accurately 
acquainted.  And  if,  in  giving  these,  St.  Matthew  has  not 
adhereil  to  chronological  order,  but  has  brought  together  such 
minor  and  illustrative  occurrences,  or  sayings,  as  were  distinct  and 
separate  in  |K)int  of  time,  *  out  of  deference  to  certain  principles 
‘  of  association,'  we  may  safely  infer,  that  the  time  and  order  in 
which  they  occurred,  are  of  no  absolute  importance.  In  fact,  the 
connexion  of  subject  which  suggested  them  to  the  Evangelist, 
may  lx*  far  more  important  than  the  connexion  of  time  and  place ; 
and  there  is  no  small  danger  lest,  in  transimsitions  intended  to 
harmonize  the  chronological  order,  violence  should  he  done  to  the 
intention  of  the  inspired  Writer  and  to  the  general  sco|)e  of  the 
))assage.  Flagrant  instances  of  this  kind  might  he  adduced  from 
most  of  our  llarmonies;  and  few  indeed  are  the  transpositions 
which  do  not  involve  injury  to  the  context.  How  far  Mr. 
(t reswell  has  steered  clear  of  this  species  of  violence  to  the  sacred 
text,  we  shall  see  liereafU-T.  We  shall  for  the  present  take  leave 
of  the  subject,  by  exhibiting  in  a  tabular  view,  the  results,  in  part 
of  Mr.  Grcswell's  researches,  in  part  of  our  own  Eiblical  studies, 
as  to  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Four  Gospels. 
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Grt*«»wcirb  Harmony  and  Dlsi^ertation^, 


Sr.  M4rTHaw‘B 

1%vttt«o  aI^hiI  a.o.  4S. 

In  f«»f  ih# 

UM>o/  J«nUh  Unlink «r*. 
iHUbuUly  In  syriKt'lui- 
4*n.  TrnnnUtctl.  prf»- 
tMhiy.  bv  M«ik  (nr 

nlbmit  4.i».  Si. 

s'.jfl#  ot  TrnnU.  Iln- 
brnMk  t*mnk  i  (kncly 
rtncanbltn^  bU  Mndi’k 


St.  \l  4«ii'»  (*ni»r«u 

WtUlctt  4buut  A.U.  Sk 


At  n«imr  (or  Alcuin- 
drUK  for  thr  u*r  of 
ftirri^  Jew*  nad  (ien- 
(||«  mavcrtA.  The 
Writer  •  nntUe  Jew, 
mtliikntely  acquainted 
with  the  tiq»uKT»phy 
and  llmnu  uf  i*«le»- 
tine,  style,  a  llebrAi»* 
tk  tirwek. 


t^urpoae  and  trofMv 
To  e*<abll»h  the  leftal 
(•nenhtiry  of  <Hir  Lord 
u  (he  IfeCe  uf  l>a*ld  (» 
to  vindicate  from  Jews* 
ravlla  the  rtrrum* 
•tantcM  tif  hk  birth  and 
de»plaed  ruodltkio  I— do 
*hew  the  mtke  <arr«v 
•pundeore  of  e«  cry  part 
of  hk  character,  o'n- 
dttct.  rlrcumctancr*. 
and  •uArtln^  lu  the 
piedktlonaoi  (he  Jt‘w. 
iah  S4-rlptur««i— to  ra* 
hibit  vperlniro*  of  hia 
franc  him  and  doctrine  t 
-In  a  Word,  to  ewtab- 
n»h  hla  IM«hie  autho¬ 
rity  M  grmler  than 
Moaea,  a^  the  e«l> 
•lanre  of  hk  belod 
MknUh. 

(knrwrTfrtarirar  La- 
(fame  ron«l«mc*a  in 
not  kind  fhna.  Fm- 
•ptent  appeal  to  did 
Tmtament  pvtqdirt  lea 
and  praradmia.  The 
ftilWat  report  of  t>ur 
1.4>cd‘a  dkcuunaa. 


f'mmUmU  f  (•enealney 

of  Jaaua.  Mlrarukni* 
birth.  VUIt  nf  the 
Alaai  klaa*a4‘re  at 
llethleHem.  Kllftht  In¬ 
to  Rdvpt.  fbibilr  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Fore¬ 
runner.  naptkm  amt 
prubal  lunar  y  tempta¬ 
tion  uf  our  Ixwd.  Ilk 
l*ubtk  Mlnktry  from 
the  time  ttf  hia  return 
to  tlaiilea  after  the  im- 
prkiwimmt  «»f  John, 
at  whkh  time  thk  Kvan- 
failat'a  acquaintam-r 
with  the  Lord  rom- 
mertcad.  Betrayal. 
Trial,  and  t'ructflaHm 
of  Jaaua.  Rcaurrectkio. 
and  nublk  apimaramT 
In  Gaitlek 


— To  rive  a  brief  out- 
llrwof  the  lending  faru 
amt  charactrriatic  fea¬ 
ture*  of  our  l.4>rd’a 
imbllc  iiiinlatry  In  (»ali- 
ieet  omlttlns  eurh  al- 
luaSm*  and  iwiaaarta 
aa  would  rvrtuatvciy 
Inimet  the  Jew*,  aotl 
addinr  explanatory 
phraae*  and  rirrutii- 
•tamea  for  the  Inform¬ 
ation  uf  (ientlle  t'hria- 
tlana.  The  miracira  nf 
Our  l-4>rd  are  more  pro¬ 
minently  adduced,  t^n 
hk  character  aa  a  trarh- 
ei.  and  tile  cutrk»|MMid- 
mce  twCwcen  the  facU 
and  the  predutiuna. 


('<«iciaceMwaand  exart- 
nrva.  yrt  more  cirt  unw 
atanilal  and  apectfle  in 
many  |>atta  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  than  '^t-  Mat¬ 
thew.  More  exact  ar- 
ranrrment  of  facta. 
(iinU*l.)n  id  the  dla- 
couraea.  Freifumt  La- 
ttnuroa. 

|•Tr<c«ralve  mlnidry 
of  John.  Ilaptlain  4»f 
thir  L  nl.  Public  mi- 
niatry  of  Chrnt  In  tia- 
lllee  fPHu  the  Impri- 
•<mmenl  of  John. 
Kvrni*  of  (he  Paaaltui 
week.  The  CruclAxam. 
Reaurrertkm.  Mani¬ 
festation.  Aacenakm. 


St.  Lma’a  floaeaL. 
V4  ruteu  about  a.o.  6is 


Place  uncertain :  nro- 
Uibly  Achaia.  The 
Writer  a  tienrlle,  the 
C'iMnpanlim  of  st.  Paul  t 
•upposrd  to  )ui\e  been 
a  native  of  Antioch,  by 
pmfraaiun  a  phyaiclan. 

style,  the  pureat 
(iierll  «»f  the  aacred 
Writers!  rot>ious  and 
floiriug* 

•>To  rivr  an  autheplic 
and  orderly  relati  >n  uf 
the  facta  believed 
auMinftt'hrhllana:  cxnn- 
ninuT.iR  with  the  pa- 
reniaite  and  birth  of 
Our  Lord'a  forerunner; 
and  carryindon  the  hia- 
t  rrical  account  with 
chroiiol«q(ical  exactness 
to  the  Ascetkiuu. 


Hlatorlral  accuracy 
and  rxactnrsa  in  Ihe  re- 
cirrd  of  rventa.  More 
of  arllAclal  order  and 
claaalllratlon  of  subject. 
Sfiecittcatlon  of  tircum- 
•tatKes  of  iteneral  and 
|Mditkal  Interest.  Sup- 
pUmental  relations. 

('irrumstances  re- 
latlnft  to  the  birth  ctf 
John  the  Baptist.  The 
Annunciation.  The 
Nativity.  The  fir- 
rumcision.  I'larly  life 
of  Oqr  Larcd.  Date  of 
Jithn's  ministry:  his 
prenchinn,  testimony 
to  ('hrist.  and  im|>ri. 
sonment.  Baptism  of 
Our  Ixjrd:  hu  n;(e  at 
the  nmimmeefnent  of 
hk  ministry )  IlnenI 
descent  frtnn  Ilavid  by 
his  mtnher.  Tempta¬ 
tion.  Pubik  minikry 
of  Our  Lord  In  (lallU<e. 
and  In  Judea.  Trans¬ 
actions  at  Jerusalem 
durUm  the  Passion- 
wfvk.  Partkulars  of 
the  t'ruriflxinn.  Hesur- 
reetkm.  Manifmtatkm, 
and  .\sccmion. 


St.  JoHN'a  GoaPRL- 
W  rlttcn  about  a.d.  IC* 


At  Kpbestts.  The 
A|Mwtle.  a  (ialilcAn  Jrw, 
the  disciple  whom  Je- 
sus  loved.  W  rlttcn  for 
the  Church  Catholic. 


Style,  Hebraistic 
(•reek,  tmt  more  fluent 
atid  facile  than  that  of 
Mark. 

—To  prove  that  Jesus 
Is  the  Son  of  (»od,  tlut 
hcllrvrrs  may  have  life 
throuith  his  name:  in 
cnnt'utation  of  (iitostlc 
herrsica.  To  furnish 
a«ldii  ional  p trt  kniUrs  of 
Our  Lord’s  public  teach- 
iiq{  and  more  orivnie 
Intercourse  with  nb  dis¬ 
ciples  t  and  to  illustrate 
the  events  rec«>rded  by 
the  other  Kvaiiftellsts. 
To  |M>rtray  the  m«)ral 
ftlory  of  the  Saviour’s 
character.  •*  PH«re«  Uii 
I'nm-pus  in  nwvhwm  psq/’e- 
rwnT ;  Juhnnntt  rcro  oni- 
OMn*.” 


Perspicuity  and  pa¬ 
thos  of  styfe.  Ilioara- 
phkal  minuteness.  >mp- 
pleinental  character  of 
the  narrative.  Copious 
s^ierimens  of  Our  Lturd’s 
nrrMmtmtattr^  dls« 
niursca.  Constant  re¬ 
ft  rence  to  hb  character 
as  the  Son  of  (iod. 

Proem,  trsiifylnK  the 
pre-ex  btence  and  deity 
of  the  Word  who  was 
made  flesh.  Confessi'm 
and  tesiiinnny  of  John 
the  Haptbt.  Transac¬ 
tions  whkh  Intervened 
l>etween  the  Tempta¬ 
tion  and  Our  Lord’s 
tublic  minbtry  on  the 
mprisonment  of  John. 
Visit  to  Jerusalem  And 
discourse  with  the  Jevrs 
there.  Discourse  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  miracleof 
the  loavea  at  Caper¬ 
naum.  Second  vbit  to 
Jerusalem :  discourses 
and  miracles  there, 
rhird  vUit,  to  raise 
Laaarus.  Final  return 
to  Jerusalem.  Vak- 
dictory  dbeoutse  with 
the  dbrlplm.  I.ast 
iTayrr.  Trial.  Cruci¬ 
fixion.  Resurrect  km. 
Manifestations. 


(To  be  coniinued.) 
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Art.  II.— .'f  '/noir  of  FJir  Pii^for  of  the  High  Alpx  ;  and  uf  hts 
LutxmrH  iiinoTig  the  French  Fn>testnnt8  of  Dauphin^,  a  Hcmnnnt 
of  the  primitive  ('hristiuns  of  (Junl.  lU’  William  Stephen  (iilly, 
M.A.  rrelKMulary  of  Durham  and  V^icur  of  Norham.  Hvo. 
pp.  IU2.  Price  lU.  (h/.  Lumlon, 

V’  O'r  nuTcly  tluH  volume,  but  the  pious  lalmurs  wliich  it 
^  ^  records,  may  l)e  said  to  have  Iwen  in  part  orifrinated  by  the 
interesting  memoriadsof  tbe  life  of  the  Pastor  ()l>crlin.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  ()l)erlin  ‘  was  Nefl*'8  delight  and  his  model;  and  if,’  says 
Mr.  (iilly,  ‘  it  did  not  first  awaken  his  desire  to  become  eminent 
‘  in  the  same  way,  it  confirmed  his  gooil  resolutions.’ 

*  The  Pastor  of  the  Alps  had  hy  some  means  liecome  acquainted 
w  ith  the  history  of  the  Pastor  of  the  Vosges,  and  of  his  improvements 
ill  the  Han  de  hi  Koche.  Sevenil  publications  had  notici*a  OlH*rlin’s 
l.eitelicial  lalNiiirs  in  his  mountain  parish  ;  and  Neff’s  bosom  glowed 
with  a  noble  emulation  to  imitate  his  doings.  Therefore,  without 
derogating  in  tlie  h-ast  degree  from  Neff’s  merits,  it  may  lie  said,  that 
much  of  his  usiTulness  may  Ih‘  attributed  to  the  practical  lesson  which 
()lK*rlin  hinl  previously  taught  .  .  .  The  amiable  Biographer  who 
collected  the  memorials  of  ()l)orlin,  may  enjoy  the  exquisite  sacisfaction 
of  believing,  that  her  record  of  his  blameless  life  and  indefatigable 
lalsnirs  will  be  like  a  voice  exclaiming  in  the  ears  of  many  who  begin 
to  feel  the  phnisnrc  of  being  useful,  “  Go  thou  and  do  likewise”;  and 
will  thus  be  the  means  of  perpetuating  to  future  generations  tbe  in- 
Hiience  of  Olierlin’s  iKMieficcnt  exertions,  m(»re  effectually  than  any 
moiniment  to  his  memory.*  pp.  232,  3. 

Mr.  (iilly,  tbe  Author  of  tlie  present  IMemoir,  must  he  well 
known  to  our  readers,  hy  his  “  Narrative  of  an  Kxcursion  to  the 
Mountains  of  Piedmont”;*  and  his  assiduous  and  ])erscvcring 
efforts  on  Indialf  of  the  AValdensian  (3iureh  reflect  the  highest 
honour  upon  liis  ('bristian  Inmevolence.  In  tbe  course  of  his 
ecclesiastical  researches,  be  became  convinced,  ‘  that  the  secluded 
‘  glens  of  Piedmont  are  not  the  only  retreats  where  the  de- 
‘  seendants  of  ]*rimitive  Christians  may  he  found.’  His  l>clicf 
that  tbe  Alpine  provinces  of  France  might  still  l)C  harbouring 
sonic  of  the  descendants  of  the  early  Christians  of  Gaul,  was 
confirmed  hy  a  letter  received  in  the  winter  of  1H2(>,  from  the 
Uev.  Francis  (’unningham,  in  which  the  meritorious  lalxiurs  of 
Felix  Ncif  were  referri'd  to ;  and  he  subsequently  obtained  from 
that  gentleman,  ‘  to  whom  the  Protestant  cause  on  the  Continent 
‘  owes  much,"  a  memorial  drawn  up  hy  Neft’ himself,  of  which  the 
►uhstance  is  given  in  the  Introductnm  to  the  present  memoir. 
Long  as  it  is,  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  entire. 

*  “  In  those  dark  times,  when  the  Dragon  of  whom  St.  John  sneaks, 
made  war  with  the  remnant  of  the  seed  w  hich  kept  the  coniniandments 

•  Sec  Eclec.  Rev.  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  55(). 
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uf  OckI,  ontl  h  ire  the  testimony  Jesus  Christ,  some  of  those  who- 
emr^HKMl  fnmi  the  eJ^c  t>f  the  nworil,  fouiiil  u  pluce  of  refujte  miioii^  tlic 
moujiIuiiiH.  It  was  then,  that  the  most  riii'ueil  valleys  of  the  French 
aenarliiuMil  of  the  Ili^'h  Alps,  were  peipleil  l»y  the  remains  of  those 
primitive  ('hri>tians,  who,  after  the  example  of  Moses,  when  he  nre- 
hTreil  the  repnKieh  of  Christ  to  the  riches  of  Kjtypt,  chan;:eil  their 
fertile  plains  for  a  frightful  wihlerness.  Hut  fanaticism  still  pursueJ 
them  ;  ami  neither  their  poverty  nor  their  inmKvnce,  nor  the  i;lacitrs 
ami  precipices  among  which  they  dwelt,  entirely  protected  them  ;  and 
the  caverns  which  served  them  for  churches,  were  (»ften  washed  with 
their  hliHHl.  Freviously  to  the  Heformatioii,  the  Valley  of  Fressiniere 
was  the  only  plai’e  in  Fnince,  where  they  could  maintain  their  ground  ; 
nnd  even  here,  they  were  driven  from  the  more  pnnluctive  lands,  and 
were  ft»rced  to  retreat  to  the  very  hwit  of  the  glacier,  where  they  built 
the  village  of  Dormilleuse.  This  village,  constructed  like  an  eagle’s 
nest  iHH»n  the  side  of  a  mountain,  was  the  citadel  where  a  small  portion 
that  WiLH  left,  establislusl  itsidf,  and  where  the  race  has  ontinued 
without  any  mixture  with  strangers  to  the  present  day.  Others  took 
up  their  tlwelling  at  the  bottom  of  a  <Us*p  glen  called  La  Condn*,  a 
r«»ckv  ubvss  Xo  which  there  is  no  exit  ;  where  the  horizon  is  so  bounded, 
that,  for  six  months  of  the  ynir,  the  rays  of  the  snn  never  penetnite. 
These  hamlets,  exposed  to  avalanches  and  the  falling  of  rocks,  and 
buried  under  snow  half  the  u*ar,  consist  of  hovels,  of  whicli  some  are 
without  chimneys  and  glazed  windows,  ami  others  have  muhing  but  a 
mis<‘nd>le  kitchen  ami  a  stable,  whicli  is  seldom  cleaned  out  more  than 
mice  a  year,  ami  where  the  inhabitants  s]HMid  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter  with  their  cattle  for  the  siike  of  the  warmth.  The  rocks  by 
which  they  are  enclosed,  are  so  barren,  and  the  climate  is  so  severe, 
that  there  is  no  knowing  how  these  |HH»r  Alpines,  with  all  their 
simplicity  and  tem|K*rance,  contrive  to  subsist.  Their  few  sterile  fields 
hang  over  precipici*s,  nnd  are  covertMl,  in  places,  with  enormous  blocks 
of  gninite,  which  ndl  every  year  from  the  cliffs  above.  S«une  seasons, 
even  rye  will  not  ri|HMi  there.  The  |iasturages  are,  inany  of  them,  in¬ 
accessible  to  cattle,  and  si*arct'ly  s:ife  for  sheep.  Such  wretched  soil 
cannot  Ik*  ex|>ectetl  to  yield  any  thing  more  than  will  barely  sustain 
life,  and  |uiy  the  taxes,  which,  owing  to  the  unft*tding  negligence  of 
the  ins|M*ctors,  an*  t»H»  often  levied  without  pro|MT  consideration  for 
the  unpriMliictiveness  of  the  land.  The  clothing  of  these  poor  creatures, 
is  made  of  coarM*  wiwd,  which  they  dress  and  weave  themselves.  Their 
princijial  fmal  is  unsifted  rye:  this,  they  bake  into  cakes  in  the 
autumn,  so  as  to  last  the  whole  year. 

•  **  The  revocjition  of  the  Kdict  of  Nantes,  in  lGfl6,  deprived  them 
of  their  ministers,  and  we  may  judge  what  their  condition  must  have 
lirs'n  for  many  yimrs  ;  but  still,  there  was  not  a  total  famine  of  the 
W»»rd  among  them,  rhey  met  together  to  read  the  Bible  nnd  to 
sing  psalms  ;  ami  although  they  had  an  ancient  church  in  Dormilleuse, 
they  were  building  a  second  in  La  (.’omlK',  which  was  not  finished 
when  I  first  arrived  there.  Such  was  their  situation  when  Pro- 
viileiict*  directed  me  to  their  valleys  in  11123.  They  received  me 
most  gladly  ;  they  attended  my  preaching  with  eagcriie.ss,  and  gave 
themselves  up  to  my  guidance  in  all  that  I  undertiKik  for  their  ini- 
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provoiiiont.  The  liiiiitH  of  this  short  notice  not  permit  m«  to 
enter  into  uny  detail  «>f  my  pn»ceiMlings,  durinp:  the  three  years  and  a 
luilf  that  1  remained  with  them.  1  will  merely  state,  that  my  in- 
^truet^i»ns  were  not  unproductive  of  mxMl ;  that  many  youn^  men 
have  Ihtii  put  in  the  way  of  o|H‘ning  schooLs  during;  the  winter ;  that 
the  Snnduy-schiMtls  have  Iktii  frerpiented  by  adults  who  could  not 
pnirtt  by  the  lessons  given  in  the  day-schools  open  to  younger  jwrsons* 
V'p  to  tiiis  |HTiud,  the  girls  and  the  women  hud  been  almost  entirely 
neglected.  With  the  assistance  of  subscriptions  from  foreigners,  one 
sch(N)l-nM)m  has  been  built,  and  another  is  in  pn‘{)arati(m.  Several  of 
the  inhabitants  have  shewn  a  strong  inclination  to  take  advantage  of 
the  information  which  I  have  given  them  on  agriculture  and  ar¬ 
chitecture,  and  in  the  principles  of  some  of  the  useful  sciences,  which 
hitherto  were  utterly  unknown  to  them.  1  have  distributed  many 
Ilibles,  New  Testaments,  and  other  lKM»ks  of  piety  among  them,  which, 

1  have  Iktii  ]>leased  to  find,  Avere  iu»t  only  received  with  gratitude, 
hut  such  ns  w(Te  sold  were  readily  purehasi^^  at  prime  cost.  In  truth, 
the  religious  knowledge  communicatetl  to  them  has  Ix^en  so  blessed, 
that  you  would  not  find  in  any  part  of  France  more  genuine  piety  or 
sim])licity  of  manners.  But  still  it  cun  hardly  be  ex^)ected  tnat  this 
improvement  will  l)e  ]>ermnnent,  considering  their  physical,  moral,  and 
religious  condition,  so  long  us  they  are  without  the  ministration  of 
regular  pastors.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the  Valley  of  Fressinii^re 
has  not  a  jiastor  of  its  own.  It  is  served  in  connexion  with  the 
clinrchcs  of  V^al  Queyras,  which  arc  ten  leagues  distant,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Durance,  and  arc  separated  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains, 
wln»si‘  passes  are  not  only  very  diHicult,  but  absolutely  dungi^nius  in 
the  winter.  The  visits  of  the  pastor  are,  therefore,  necessarily  few 
and  at  long  intervals ;  and  the  |>eople  are  obliged  to  wait  his  con¬ 
venience,  until  they  can  have  their  children  baptized,  the  nuptial 
blessing  pronounctHi,  or  any  of  the  church  8i‘rvict*s  |M»rformed.  Moved 
by  the  destitute  condition  of  these  mauntuineers,  who  are  endearcil  to 
me  nut  only  by  their  ow'ii  amiable  disjiosition,  but  by  their  interi*sting 
origin,  I  would  most  willingly  devote  niysidf  to  their  service,  and 
submit  to  all  manner  of  deprivation  and  fatigue  as  their  pastor ;  but 
the  freejuent  journeys  from  one  church  to  another,  in  the  Valleys  of 
Fressiniere  and  Queyras,  have  bi^en  too  much  for  me ;  and  total  ex¬ 
haustion,  proceeding  from  this  cause  and  from  a  stomach  complaint, 
brought  on  by  living  on  unwholes4>me  fisKl,  have  so  disabled  me,  that  I 
am  obliged  to  remove  myself  for  the  presiuit,  with  very  slight  hopes  of 
ever  l>eing  so  restored  os  to  be  able  to  return 

‘  “  At  this  juncture,  when  rcsiKHit  for  the  adherents  of  the  primitive 
doctrines  and  forms  of  Christianity  has  manifested  itsidf  so  con¬ 
spicuously  in  behalf  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont,  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  publicity  to  the  fact,  that  their 
brethren  of  the  French  Alps  are  equally  objects  of  interest,  and 
much  more  indigent,  althougn  they  have  hitherto  remained  unknown 
and  unnoticed.**  ’  pp.  5 — JO. 

Anxious  to  know  more  both  of  this  ‘  Apostle  of  the  Alps  and 
‘  of  his  flock,’  Mr.  Gilly  determined  to  visit  the  Val  Fressiniere, 
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on  hi«  way  to  f»r  fn»m  Punlinonl;  and  he  had  the  pratification  of 
iraveminji  nearly  the  wht»le  of  the  alpine  ditK'esc  which  was  the 
►phiTC  4>f  NcIPh  pantoral  lalMiurs;  hut  that  extraonlinary  man 
ha<l  j(one  to  his  rest  a  few  months  iH'fore  his  Hioj;ra])her  arrivtH! 
at  l)t»rinillc*UHe.  From  the  information  ctdlecttM.!  on  the  8|x»t, 
toj^ether  with  other  documents  •,  including  Netrs  own  jounials, 
tlie  prcM’iit  volume  has  Uen  compiled. 

I'elix  Self  was  U»rn  in  the  year  I7OH,  and  was  hroujjfht  up  in 
a  villaj'e  near  (leneva,  under  the  care  of  his  widowcnl  mother. 
'File  villa>;e  pa^tor  jjave  him  instruction  in  the  Latin  lan^ia^o, 
as  well  as  in  hisiorv,  jjtsij^raphy,  and  Imtany.  Amonj^  the  few 
IsMiks  that  were  within  his  reach,  Flutarch  and  Rousseau  were 
his  favourites  •  the  former,  hy  making  him  actpiainUMl  with  the 
great  her*»es  of  aniinuity,  kindled  his  youthful  amhition ;  and 
the  writings  t»f  the  latter  encouraged  his  h)ve  of  nature  and  his 
taste  h»r  mountain  scenery.  Military  exj>loits  and  scientific  re¬ 
searches  shartsl  the  visions  of  his  lM>yhtH)d  ;  and  his  character  and 
hahits  were  thus  formed  in  remarkable  adaptation  tor  the  arduous 
<hities  and  hanlships  of  his  future  station  “  as  a  good  soldier  of 
Jesus  (’hrist." 

*  When  it  was  time  for  NeJf  t«»  select  a  professimi,  necessitv  or 
chtiiee,  t>r  ]H'rhaps  Uitli  combined,  induced  him  to  engage  himself  to  the 
pr«»priet4»r  4»f  a  iiursiTy-grouml  4»r  tlori.st-gardener ;  and  at  sixteen,  he 
]>ublishiHl  a  little  trnulM*  on  the  culture  of  tri‘es.  The  accuracy  and 
arraiigiMiient  of  this  juvenile  work,  and  the  pnsif  n(  ileep  observatiiin 
which  it  inunifeNttsl,  weix?  subjtTts  4»f  no  small  praise  at  tue  time.  Hut 
the  iiuiel  ami  humble  walks  t»f  the  Horist’s  garden  were  stiun  exchanged 
fur  the  hustle  t»f  the  girrison  ;  and  at  seventeen,  Felix  entereil  t  os  a 
private  int»»  the  military  service  «»f  (leneva,  in  the  meinorable  year  IH15. 
Twii  yi*ars  afterwards,  he  was  promotetl  to  the  nink  of  serjeant  of 
artillery  ;  and  having  raisi'd  himself  to  notice  by  his  tluNtretical  and 
pructioul  knowleilge  nf  mathematics,  he  omtinued  to  make  this  branch 
»»f  M'iciuv  his  sitidy  during  Ins  contiimaiice  in  the  army.  .  .  .  NefF  w'as 

m  distingnishetl  in  the  ci»rps  to  which  he  iM'hmgial,  not  only  as  an 
elficient  sul>-orticer,  hut  as  a  devote*!  sohliwr  of  the  en»s8.  The  in- 
rineiii'e,  ht»wcver,  which  he  hourly  ohtaiiUHl  over  his  comrades,  excitetl 
a  ile^  :r»v  tif  jtndousy  among  the  suiH'rior  utficers,  which  was  far  from 
htunairahle  to  them.  1  hev  wishi**!  him  out  «»f  the  service  i  he  w'as  t<io 
religious  tur  them  ;  and  utter  a  few  years,  the  serious  turn  t»f  his  mind 
lieiMine  s*»  marked,  that  he  was  advisiMl  to  ipiit  it,  and  to  prejuife  him- 
hclf  fi»r  holy  onier".’  pp.  I.‘t— do. 

•  1  he  .\uthi»r  o’know  ledgt*s  his  ohligati«>iis  to  a  small  tract,  entitled, 

••  .Vo/iVf  ^^4r  Feiu  .NV/T,  I\tstcMr  dn'nx  /.  v  Ilttutrx  Alfir.tr  A  brief 
inennar  »»t  Xelf,  chieHy  tniiislatiHl  from  this  tract,  was  given  in  the 
C'ongregal.  Mag.  for  .\pril  last. 

tins  iiieii.iar  i-f*.  .retl  to  in  a  precisling  imte,  it  is  stated,  that  Neff 
was  *  i'tmiHMcil  to  enrol  himself  in  the  garrison.* 
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It  would  Imvo  Iktti  interesting  to  learn  more  distinctly  th» 
means  and  mental  proeess  by  winch,  amid  eircumstances  and  as- 
sm’iations  so  unfavournhlc  to  piety,  Neff  first  liecame  awakw’Vil  to 
his  own  8])iritnal  condition  and  to  the  paramonr.t  im|M)rtnnre  of 
eternal  interests.  A  deep  and  solemn  examination  of  the  wio//re.t 
which  had  hitherto  governed  his  conduct,  a'ppears  to  have  IchI  to 
the  overwhelming  conviction,  that  he  had  come  utterly  short  of  the 
primary  obligations  of  a  creature,  and  of  the  unchangeable  re- 
quirements  of  the  law  of  (iod.  The  mental  anguish  produced  by 
this  discovery,  was  augmented  by  his  ipiorance  of  the  evangelical 
doctrine.  In  this  agemy  of  spirit,  he  had  recourse  to  prayer  for 
guidance  and  relief,  and  to  the  Hihle  itself,  to  the  study  of  which 
he  devoted  himself  with  fervent  supplications  i\  r  Divine  illumina¬ 
tion  :  ‘  Make  me,  O  (tod,  to  know  thy  truth ;  and  deign  to  ma- 
‘  nifest  thyself  to  my  heart.'  Such  was  his  language ;  and  his 
])rayer  was  heard.  Air.  (filly  states,  that,  on  quitting  the  army, 
Neff*  ])laced  himself  under  pious  instruction  and  suiHTintendence.' 
Having  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  ordination,  he  officiated 
for  some  time  as  .a  probationer,  or  prnptmnit ;  first,  in  the  neigh- 
Ixmrhood  of  (ieneva,  afterwards  in  the  adjacent  cantons,  and,  in 
Ih'Jl,  at  (irenohle.  We  should  have  In'cn  glad  to  learn  further 
particulars  relating  to  this  period  of  his  life;  nut  all  that  is  known, 
or  stated  in  the  memoir,  is  comprised  in  these  facts.  He  was  in 
his  twenty. fourth  year,  and  had  not  yet  received  ordination,  wlicn, 
in  lft‘21,  he  was  invited  to  assist  the  IVotestant  pastor  of  (irenohle. 
Having  remained  there  alnuit  six  months,  his  stTvices  were  re¬ 
quested  at  .Mens,  in  the  department  of  I  sere,  to  supply  the  ]dace 
of  an  alisent  pastor;  and  at  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
(’onsistory,  he  was  nominated  ‘  ])astor* catechist' on  June  1, 

His  ndef at i gable  zeal  and  faithful  instructions  were  made  useful 
to  many  persons  there,  and  ende.ired  him  to  all.  Having  thus, 
during  four  years,  made  prrnd*  of  his  ministry,  he  left  Mens  in 
April  with  the  intention  of  seeking  ordination.  Hut  here  a 

dillieulty  presented  itself. 

‘  Hy  whom  should  he  lx?  ordained  ?  Hy  the  authorities  of  the 
National  (’hurch  of  (Jeneva,  the  land  of  his  hirtli  ?  They  hud  avowed 
principles  fn»m  which  his  soul  shniiik  ;  and  he  felt  a  strong  reluctance 
to  derive  authority  to  preach  the  (lospcl  from  iIiom*  who,  in  hisojiinion, 
had  Iw'trayed  the  (hesp^d,  !>y  censing  to  uphold  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
(’hrist  and  the  e.ssential  d^ictrines  of  the  Hook  <»f  I^ife.  .Should  he 
present  himmdf  iM’forc  those  s«*ceding  pastors  of  (tcncva  who  hud 
'M'panited  from  the  National  C'hurch,  am!  who  di'clnred  thems»*lv<»s  the 
TnenilM‘rs  of  a  new  (’hurch  ?  A  reference  to  Neff's  letter  on  the  suhject 
of  national  estahlishments,  will  shew  that  he  w'as  likely  to  have 
scnipli**  here.'  p.  HI. 

The  letter  to  which  Mr.  Gilly  refers,  explicitly  maintains  the 
riffkt  of  separation  from  the  national  Church,  hut  at  the  same 
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tABic  €X|jrcw»i‘8  the  Writers  opinioD  in  (hvchit  of*  ERtAbliRhiDcnts, 
ttf  *  uscf'ui  institutions.'  *  It  is  necissArj’  in  my  opinion,  khvr 
Ni  iK,  ‘  at  the  same  time  that  we  reco^ize  the  ri<rht  of  a  Christian 
‘  to  M'paraU',  (and  it  is  ofteti  absolutely  expedient  to  do  so,)  to  | 

‘  admit  alli^^  that  there  are  many  strung  reasons  to  induce  a  ^at  | 

*  nutuljiT  of  the  children  of  Goti  to  rt‘main  in  connexion  with  the  I  | 

*  national  cliureh,  so  long  as  it  dot*s  not  com|H*l  them  to  pr<»fess  ,  | 

*  or  to  teach  a  lie,  aini  that  it  does  not  n jeet  them  from  iu  bowm,  ■  | 

*  U'causi*  they  are  in  unison  with  a  more  spiritual  congregation.'  | 

NelPs  views  on  this  subject  were  in  entire  coincidence  with  those  | 
of  Henry,  Howe,  HaxUT,  and  the  great  Inxly  of  the  ejected  | 
mini>tcrs.  ^'et,  tlie  sU‘p  which  he  t<H)k,  though  not  in  direct  o|v  | 

position  to  the  National  (Miurch  of  Cieneva,  was  one  of  very  de-  1 
eitleil  dissent  from  it.  He  resolvid  to  come  to  this  country,  J 
where  his  name  uiiv)  character  had  lieen  made  known  through  the  i: 
metlium  of  the  Continental  Society,  ‘  to  ask  for  a  public  recog- 

*  nitioii  as  a  devoU.4i  stTvaiit  of  Ciod,  in  one  of  those  indej>end- 

*  eiit  congregations  whose  ministers  are  receiveil  in  the  Protestant 

*  cliurches  of  Prance,  us  duly  authorized  to  ])reach  the  word  of  J 

*  (itul  and  t4)  fuKil  all  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office.'  Cnac-  t 

i|uuinted  with  a  word  of  h'nglish,  he  embarked  on  l>onrd  a  steam-  | 

Isiat  at  Calais;  on  landing  at  Dover,  consigned  himself  to  a  | 

night-coach  ;  and  arrived  in  the  Metro|H>lis  on  a  Sunday  morn-  j 

i.ig,  with  no  other  clew  to  guide  him  through  the  mazes  of  the  J 

city,  than  a  direction  to  the  liouse  of  the  Uev.  Mr.  Wilks.  Af-  1 

ter  *  puaxling  out  his  way  '  to  his  friend's  alnnle,  he  found  that  S 

.Mr.  Wilks  was  not  at  home,  and  no  one  in  the  house  could  speak 
Prench.  He  then  conlrivcil  to  find  his  way  to  the  Protestant 
Prench  I'hurch.  1 


•  The  excellent  Mr.  Seholl  was  the  preacher  at  the  chapel  !H>on  this  | 

4K'cu»ion  ;  and  t4»  him  Netf  addressiHi  himself*  after  the  service,  with  t 

the  iiuKlest  rtxpieHt  that  he  would  direct  him  t<»  an  hotel  where  French  | 

was  s^H»ken.  The  wanderer's  delight  must  have  lK*en  excessive,  when  ^ 

Mr.  Si’holl  kindly  amistiHl  him  by  name,  and  told  him  that  he  was  j 

aware  of  the  errand  ujhui  which  he  had  c«une,  and  that  every  thing  I  J 
should  l»e  d4»ne  to  promote  his  views.  lie  wa.s  placed  in  comfortable  ’ 

hHlgings  ;  and,  on  the  return  of  ]Mr.  Wilks,  he  was  introduced  by  that  •  4 

gentleman  to  the  ministers  wht)  were  to  n*ceive  him  into  their  body.  ^ 

.  .  .  .  Du  the  U*th  of  May,  Netf,  to  use  his  own  terms,  “re-  |5 

ceived  a  diploma  in  Latin,  signed  by  nine  ministers,  of  whom  three  | 
were  dtytors  in  lht*«dt>gy,  and  one  was  a  Master  of  ^Vrts,  and  was  or-  g 
duiuiHl  in  a  chajH'l  in  the  Poultry  iu  London.'*  pp.  9.  *  I 

Wc  cannot  n‘fTain  from  remarking,  that  Mr.  Gilly's  account  of  \m 
those  transactions  bcsiH.*aks  a  candour  and  liberality’  of  mind  v 
highly  honourable  to  him  as  an  Kpiscopalian.  There  are,  we  |S 
fear,  not  many  churchmen  who  would  let  pass  so  tempting  an  oc-  9 
caaion  for  asserting  the  exclusive  validity  of  Episcopal  orders,  m 
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ami  for  insinuating  their  contempt  for  the  congregational  polity. 
NefTlosi  no  time  in  rctnniing  to  the  scene  of  his  pastoral  la¬ 
bours  ;  and  the  afR'Clionate  reception  he  met  with  at  Mens, 

‘  would  have  Ixw  felt  like  a  triumphal  entrance  by  any  hut  a 
‘  l^rson  of  his  humble  and  unassuming  spirit.'  The  jealousy  of 
the  French  (lovemment  towards  foreign  |>reacher8,  rendered  it 
unadvisahle,  however,  for  him  to  nunain  there ;  and  he  had 
formed  a  strong  desire  to  make  the  secludetl  and  neglecteil  rt'- 
gion  of  the  Al|>s  the  scene  of  his  lalnnirs.  With  as  much  ardour 
as  many  would  have  sought  the  richest  prefermettt,  he  longed  to 
l)ecome  the  ()l>crlin  of  the  French  All  >s. 

‘  “  I  am  always  dreaming  of  the  High  Alps,”  said  he  in  a  letter  of 
the  Hlh  of  S'pt.  1112.*! ;  “  and  I  \umhl  rather  he  stntioiUHl  there,  than 
in  the  places  which  are  under  the  iMMiiitiful  sky  of  Iauigue<loc.  In 
the  higher  Alpine  region  I  shall  1h'  the  only  pastor,  and  .therefore  more 
at  lil»erty.  In  the  south,  I  shall  Ik*  emlmrrassetl  by  the  presence  and 
contlicting  (»piin\»ns  of  other  pastors.  With  res|H'et  t«»  the  description 

which  li - has  given  of  these  inoTintains,  it  may  Ik*  correct  ns  to 

some  placi'H  ;  hut  still,  the  country  lM»ars  a  strong  rt*8emhlancc  to  the 
Al,  >8  of  SwitZ(*rland.  It  has  its  advantages  and  even  its  lM*auties.  If 
there  are  wolves  and  chamois,  then*  are  also  cattle  and  pasturage,  and 
glaciers,  and  pictnres(pie  spots,  and  alwive  all,  an  energetic  race  of 
people,  int4*lligent,  active,  hardy,  and  patient  uinler  fatigue,  who  offer 
a  iM'tter  soil  for  the  (foa]M‘l,  than  the  wealthy  and  etirrupt  inhahitants 
of  the  plains  of  the  South.” 

At  length,  his  ardent  wishes  were  gratified,  (hi  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  elders  of  the  Frotestant  ehurehes  of  Val  (^ucyras  and 
\  al  Fressiniere  to  the  Consistory  of  Orpierre,  he  was  regularly 
ap|K)inted  their  pastor ;  hut  difficulties  occurred  with  rcs^K*ct  to 
some  formalities  retpiisitc  in  order  to  his  obtaining  the  (iovem- 
ment  stipend  ;  so  that  his  salary  from  the  (’ontincntal  Society, 
of  al)out  fifty  pounds  a  year,  was  his  principal,  if  not  sole  main¬ 
tenance. 

Neff's  journal  has  noted  the  IGth  of  Jan.  182i,  as  the  day  on 
which  he  arrived  at  Arvieux,  to  take  possession  of  the  habitation 
provided  for  the  )>aKtor  of  the  district.  '^Phe  parish  of  Arvieux, 
one  of  the  two  ecclesiastical  sections  into  which  the  department 
of  the  High  Alps  is  divided,  comprises  the  two  nrrnrifiiftftpmens 
of  Emhriin  and  Hriamjon.  It  extends  sixty  miles,  in  a  straight 
geographical  line  from  east  to  west;  hut  nearly  eighty  miles  must 
he  traversed  through  tlie  windings  of  the  mountains,  in  the  jour¬ 
ney  from  one  extreme  pdnt  to  the  other.  Within  this  line  arc 
situaU*(l  seventeen  or  eighteen  villages,  containing  between  6(X) 
and  7(K)  Protestants,  who  are  divided  into  six  distinct  and  distant 
groujies.  J'he  valley  of  Qucatss,  which  communicates  directly 
the  Protestant  valleys  ot  Piedmont  by  the  pass  of  the  Col 
dc  la  Croix,  forms  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  section  of  Anrieux. 
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'I'hii  valley,  extending  from  the  foot  of  Monte  Viso  to  Mont 
l)au|)hin,  eomnrises  the  vhole  length  of  the  river  Criiil,  to  its 
junetion  with  tW  Durance,  U^gether  with  the  lateral  glens  through 
which  descend  the  nnnintain  torrents  that  fall  into  the  (iuil.  'Fhe 
western  quarter  of  the  section  consists  of  the  valley  of  h  ressi- 
niere,  watered  hy  a  torrent  which  |Hmr8  itsedf  into  the  Durance  f 
half-wav  In  twiin  llriar.von  and  Kmbrun.  Sixty  niiles  of  rug¬ 
ged  roatl  must  lie  trcHlden  hy  the  pastor  stationed  at  La  C'halp, 
near  Arvieux,  Uhire  he  can  perform  his  duties  at  Champsaur,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  his  parish.  San  Veran,  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  is  twelve  miles  west  of  La  Chalp  ;  he  has  also  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  miles  towards  the  south  and  of  thirty-three  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  when  his  services  are  retpiired  hy  the  little  Hocks 
at  Vnrs  and  La  (Irave.  The  contrast  which  the.se  savage  deHles 
on  the  u  roHf^  side  of  the  Al})s,  present  to  the  IMedmontese  val¬ 
leys,  is  very  striking.  'I'he  latter  are,  for  the  most  part,  iK^au- 
tifidly  diversified  hy  green  meadows  and  rich  corn-fields  ;  the  de¬ 
clivities  are  clothed  with  thick  foliage,  and  the  iiinumerahle  Hocks 
and  herds  hrowsing  on  the  mountain  sides,  present  an  animated 
picture.  I'hey  form,  in  fact,  Mr.  Gilly  remarks,  ‘  a  garden  with 
‘  desiTts  in  view.'  Some  are  harreii  and  repulsive,  hut  they  are 
exci'ptions. 

*  On  the  amlrury,  in  the  Alpine  retreats  «»f  the  French  Protestants, 
fertility  is  the  exception,  ami  l)arrenness  the  common  asiiect.  There, 
the  tottering  cliffs,  the  .Miinhre  and  frowning  r»K-ks,  which,  from  their 
fatiguing  continuity,  hsik  like  a  mournful  veil  which  is  never  to  he 
ruisetl, — the  tremendous  ahyssi*s,  the  comfortless  cottages,  and  the  ever 
liresent  ilaiigers,  from  avalanches  and  thick  mists  and  clouds,—  priKdaim 
that  this  is  a  land  which  man  never  wtmld  have  chosen,  even  for  his 
hiding-place,  hut  from  the  direst  necessity.’ — p.  1  Kl. 

'Phe  Pass  of  the  Ciuil,  which  is  one  of  the  keys  of  France  on 
the  Italian  frontier,  presents  scenery  of  the  most  terrible  mag- 
nifict'nce,  that  might  amply  repay  the  summer  traveller  for  the 
fatigue  of  exploring  this  .'»avage  defile ;  hut,  in  w  inter,  it  is  so 
jH'rilous  that  lives  are  lost  almost  every  year.  Yet,  Neff  repeat- 
ixlly  forced  his  way  through  it  in  the  middle  of  January,  when  it 
is  notoriously  unsafe.  W  e  must  make  room  for  the  following 
dcsi'ription  and  the  reflections  which  are  subjoined. 

*  ()n  issuing  out  of  the  depths  of  the  defile,  the  frowning  huttlements 
of  C'hatinm  Queynus,  built  on  a  lofty  pmjecting  cliff,  on  the  edge  of  the 
torrent,  and  hacked  hy  the  harrier  wall  of  Alps,  which,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  towers  like  a  bulwark  of  ice  between  the  dominions  of 
France,  and  tlmse  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  pre.sent  a  picture  of  the  most 
striking  magnificence.  Kvery  thing  condiines  to  giv'e  an  interest  to 
the  s<x*ne.  iii  the  far  distunci's  are  the  snowy  |K'aks  of  Aloiitc  Viso,  «if 
doxaling  white,  and  in  the  fi»re-grouud,  the  rustic  tiqueducts,  composed 
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in  the  iiiiiiplt'st  manner  of  wiMnlen  troiigha,  HUp|K>rtod  on  lofty  acaffold- 
injr.  croHsinjj  and  n»cros.sinjr  tlie  narrow  valley ;  which  form  a 
striking  ctuitrast  In'tween  the  durability  of  the  works  of  (iod’s  hands, 
the  everliistin^  mountains,  and  the  iMTishahle  devices  of  men.  Alxnit 
a  n)ile  and  a  lailf,  on  the  (tuillestre  side,  from  Chateau  Queyras,  a 
roiij^h  path,  on  the  left,  conducts  to  Arvieux  :  and  hen*  a  different 
pros|HTt  o|M*ns  to  the  view.  The  si^ns  of  cultivation  and  (»f  man's 
presenev  increase  :  some  pretty  vales,  and  snug*bN)king  C4»ttages  please 
the  eye  ;  ami  in  one  s|M>t,  a  frail  but  picturesfjue  f(K»t-bridj(e  of  pines 
rarelessly  thrown  across  a  chasm,  invites  the  stnuijfcr  to  appHNich 
and  ins|M*ct  it.  lie  is  alimmt  appalled  to  find  hinmdf  <»n  the  brink  of 
an  abyss,  many  fathoms  deep,  at  the  laittom  of  which  a  IhkIv  <»f  water 
foams  and  chafes,  which  has  forceil  its<df  a  passage  through  the  living 
nK*k.  The  narrowness  and  depth  of  this  chasm,  and  the  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  it  is  cimcealeu  from  <»bs<'rvation,  till  you  are  close  to 
it,  form  one  of  the  grwitest  natural  curiosities  in  a  province  which 
alxiunds  in  objects  of  the  same  sort. 

‘  \eff  followed  the  custom  of  those  who  directe<lhim  to  his  pastoral 
dwelling-jdace,  and  called  it  Arvieux  in  his  journals.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  situated  in  the  priiicijml  village  of  the  commune  so  called,  but  at 
La  (’halp,  a  small  hamlet  lK*yond.  The  church  is  at  Arvieux,  but  the 
minister’s  residence  is,  with  the  majority  of  the  Protestant  popula¬ 
tion,  higher  u])  the  valley  ;  for  in  this  glen,  as  in  all  the  others  where* 
the  remains  of  the  primitive  C'hristians  still  exist,  they  are  invariably 
found  to  have  crept  up  to  the  furthest  habitable  part  of  it.  In  the 
\'alley  of  Fressiniere,  tne  Protestants,  in  like  manner,  have  |>enetrated 
to  the  edge  of  the  glacier,  where  they  were  most  likely  to  remain  un¬ 
molested  ;  and  again,  in  the  commune  of  Molines,  Orosse  Pierre,  and 
FiMisillarde,  are  at  the  very  furthest  |H»int  of  vegetati<»n  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  fit  ft>r  mortal  to  take  refuge  in,  lietwetm  Han  Veran  and  the 
<*t<*rnal  snows  which  mantle  the  pinnacles  of  Monte  Viso. 

‘  In  the  page  which  records  his  arrival  at  the  humble  white  cottn|^, 
which  had  Is'cn  recently  prepareil  for  the  pastor,  in  La  Chalp,  NefT 
has  not  ins4Tt4*d  any  observation  alxait  the  comforts  or  conveniences  of 
the  haliitation  d(*signed  for  his  future  dwelling-place.  It  is  a  small 
low  building,  without  any  thing  to  distinguish  it  but  its  white  front ; 
such  at  least  was  its  as|)ect  when  I  saw  it :  but  there  was  an  air  of 
cluHTfulness  in  its  sitiiatiim,  facing  the  south,  and  stamling  in  a  warm 
sunny  s|Mit,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  dismal  hovels  of  I)or- 
niilleiise,  where  he  afterwards  s]M*nt  mmt  of  the  winter  months.  It  is 
nuist  prolxible  that  he  foun<l  it  totally  devoid  of  every  thing  which  ad¬ 
ministers  to  comfort,  lieyond  locality  ;  for  a  memorandum,  written  a 
few  days  .after  his  arrival,  mentions  his  having  made  a  journey  to  Gtiil- 
lestre,  for  the  ptirchase  of  some  household  utensils.  Once  for  all, 
therefore,  I  may  remark,  that  the  reader,  whose  notions  of  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  a  pastor’s  life  have  been  formed  in  the  smiling  parsonage  or 
snug  manse,  or  who  has  considered  it  as  deriving  its  enjoyment  from  a 
state  of  blissful  repose  and  peacefulness,  has  widely  erred  from  the 
mark  in  Neff’s  case.  His  happiness  was,  to  \w  busily  employed  in 
bringing  souls  t<»  (ilod  :  he  seems  mit  to  have  set  the  slightest  value  on 
any  of  the  aimforts  <»f  a  home :  or,  if  he  valued  them,  to  have  saeri* 
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ficTil  ihrm  cht*erfully  to  his  s<*iise  of  iloty.  One  of  the  princi]>al 
charms  in  the  rt^cital  of  n  clerjrymaii’s  life,  is  the  charocter  of  the 
clerpvmun  at  home.  Hut  Netf  lead  none  of  the  comforts  of  this  life  to 
ch«*er  h!iu.  No  fumilv  emleaimeiits  welcomed  him  to  a  piniceful  fire¬ 
side  after  the  toils  of  the  day  :  nothiiip  of  earthly  s<»ft ness  smoothed  his 
pillow.  liis  was  a  career  of  anxietv,  nnmitiuated  and  iineonsoled  by 
ui 

'i* 

Hrtiitichard,  were  the  briphtt'st  sjhits  in  his  exttnisive  ]>ariNh  ;  bnt  tliey 
were  not  the  fairc'^t  to  his  eye,  ft»r  he  complains  in  several  of  his  let¬ 
ters,  that  the  |>e<»jtle  there  were  spoiled  by  the  advantages  of  their  si¬ 
tuation,  ami  uere  bv  no  means  so  well  inclined  tti  profit  by  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  as  the  inhabitants  of  les:^  favoured  sptits.’  pp.  1 15 — lilh 

'rbc  natives  of  Arvieux  are  almost  all  Homan  C'atbolics. 
'I'bose  of  I. a  i’balp  and  Hrunicliard  arc,  for  tbc  most  jmrt,  l*ro- 
testants.  San  Veran  is  tbe  bigbest  village  in  the  valley  of  yuey- 
ras,  and  tbe  most  pious.  It  is,  in  fact,  said  to  be  tbe  most  ele- 
vateil  village  in  l‘'un»])e ;  and  it  is  a  ])n)vincial  saying  relating  to 
tbe  mountain  of  San  Veran,  that  it  is  hi  pin  nUo  on  hi  mind^ent 
/m;i,  tbe  bigbest  s])ot  where  bread  is  eaten.  It  contains  about 
iwenty-tbree  Protestant  families.  Mr.  (iilly  was  only  tbe  se- 
etuul  Knglisbman  who  bad  penetrated  to  this  obscure  nook  of  tbc 
A1  ps.  lie  found  tbe  men  intelligent,  well  read  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  eager  to  converse  on  spiritual  subjects.  I'be  village  is  so 
fenctxl  in  by  n»ck  and  mountain  Iwirriers,  that  not  a  road  ap- 
pniacbes  it,  over  which  a  wheel  has  ever  ])assed.  .None  of  tbe 
comforts  and  few  i,f  the  conveniences  of  life  have  yet  been  intro- 
dueixi  there.  Hut,  says  .Mr.  (lillv, 

‘  San  Verun  is  a  pardcii,  ami  a  scene  of  delights,  when  e<iin- 
»;ir»*<l  with  l)«»rmi!le\i>e,  to  which  the  jiastor  hastened,  as  soon  as  he 
nul  put  things  in  ortler  in  this  part  of  his  parish.  Here  the  Inaises 
are  built  hke  log-lutuses,  of  rough  pine  tnrs,  laid  one  ab<»vc  aimthcr, 
and  com|H»M'4l  t»f  sevi'rc.l  stories,  which  have  a  singularly  j;icturi‘s(pie 
lo4»k,  not  unlike  the  cliaiets  in  Switzerland,  but  loftier  and  much  more 
])ictureMpie.  On  the  ground  thsir  the  family  dwells;  hay  and  un- 
thmshed  ci»rn  occupy  the  first  st«»ry,  and  the  si'cond  is  given  up  to 
grain,  uml  t«»  st4»res  of  bread-cakes  and  cluH'ses,  ranged  on  frame- w»>rk 
.Hus)>cnded  from  the  nsif.  Hut  at  Dormilleuse,  the  huts  are  wretched 
C4iustructions  of  stone  and  mud,  from  which  fresh  air,  comfort,  and 
ck^aidiness  M-em  iu  U*  utterly  excluded,  rleanliiu'ss,  indeinl,  is  not  a 
virtue  which  ilistinguishes  any  «if  the  jK'ople  in  these  mountains;  and 
with  .such  a  iiiiv  mmisc  4»f  nu»ral  |KTC4'ption  ns  they  display,  and  w  ith 
such  strict  uttcntimi  to  the  duties  of  religion,  it  is  astonishing  that  they 
have  not  yet  learnt  t<»  praclix*  those  ablutions  in  their  |)ersons  or  habi¬ 
tations,  which  are  as  n«'ct»ssjiry  to  comfort  as  to  health.  Even  among 
tbe  l»€tter  provid«sl,  for  they  are  all  |>eu.Hants  alike,  tillers  of  the  earth, 
and  small  proprietors,  tlnx  wealthie.st  of  whmn  (if  we  win  stwak  <»f 
wealth,  even  a)in|wratively,  on  such  jHwr  soil,)  puts  liis  hiiiul  to  the 
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spailo  aiul  luK'  with  the  siune  alacrity  as  the  p(K)rest,  the  same  uncleun- 
liness  prevails ;  their  upartnieiitvS  are  uiiswept,  their  wiHtlleii  garments 
iiinvasheil,  ami  their  hamls  ami  faces  as  little  accustomed  to  cold  water, 
as  if  there  was  a  per|H'tual  tlrouj'ht  in  the  land.  I  should  fear  that 
the  excellent  Xetf,  with  all  the  improvements  which  he  intnaluced 
into  his  ])arish,  either  omitted,  or  failed  to  ctmvince  the  folks  there, 
that  cleanliness  is  not  a  forbidden  luxury,  but  one  of  the  necessary 
duties  of  life. 

*  Hut  though  their  habitations  and  their  nersons  are,  thus  far,  likely 
Xo  leave  some  disagreeable  impressions  on  tfiose  whose  sensations  have 
bt*en  rendered  quick  and  impatient  by  English  habits,  yet  the  sim¬ 
plicity,  amiability,  and  gtsKl  manners  which  prevail  aimnig  these 
children  of  nature,  are  so  winning,  and  the  images  and  associations 
that  rise  up  in  the  mind,  in  this  retrtnit  of  Protestantism  in  Frantv, 
supply  such  ])rofuse  enj«»yment,  and  give  such  a  grace,  us  well  as  a 
charm,  to  any  intercourse  with  them,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  write 
down  the  time  that  may  lx*  spent  in  San  Veran  and  in  its  contiguous 
hamlets,  among  the  most  interesting  of  one's  life.  To  those  wlu»  un¬ 
derstand  the  patois,  or  to  whom  it  is  accurately  translated,  as  it  was 
to  us,  the  jMHlical  and  elegant  turn  which  is  given  to  conversation,  by 
the  constant  use  of  fgures  and  metaphors  derived  from  mountain 
scenery,  and  from  the  accidents  and  exposures  of  Alpine  life,  enhance 
the  |)leasure,  and  send  the  traveller  nome  well  ssitisHed  with  his  ex¬ 
cursion.  In  short,  it  is  the  moral  and  intellectual  refinement  alhuit 
these  mountaineers,  which  renders  their  society  interesting  in  a  high 
degree,  and  furnishes  matter  for  reflecticm  lung  afterwards.*  pp. 

The  rock  on  which  Donnillcuse  stands,  is  almost  inaccessible 
even  in  the  finest  months  in  the  year.  From  the  village  of  Fa 
Uoebe,  where  the  Durance  is  crossed  by  a  long  timber  bridge,  it 
is  one  continued  ascent  of  five  hours,  the  latter  ])art  steep  and 
dangerous,  to  this  bleak  and  gloomy  spot.  Nature  is  there 
‘  stern  and  terrible,  without  offering  any  l)oon  but  that  of  per- 
‘  sonal  security  from  the  fury  of  the  oppressor.’  When  the  sun 
shines  brightest,  the  side  of  the  mountain  ojjposite  to  the  village, 
and  on  the  same  level,  is  covered  with  snow ;  nor  is  any  thing 
seen  that  relieves  the  forlorn  ]m)s]>ect.  Yet,  in  this  wretched 
]>lace,  Neff,  reliiupiishing  the  scanty  cennforts  of  bis  station  at  La 
(  halp,  took  uj)  bis  bead-quarters  from  November  to  A])ril,  l)e- 
cause  there  his  services  seemed  to  be  most  requisite,  and  l>ecausc 
he  had  every  thing  to  teach  the  ])oor  inhabitants,  even  to  the 
l>lanting  of  a  potato.  ‘  Put  his  wliole  life  was  a  sacrifice.’  The 
)>opulation  consisted  of  forty  families,  every  one  Protestant,  and, 
though  sunk  in  ignorance  and  degeneracy,  interesting  to  lum,  as 
‘  of  the  unmixed  race  of  the  ancient  Waldenses,  who  never  bowed 
‘  their  knee  before  an  idol,  even  when  all  the  Protestants  of  the 
‘  valley  of  yueyras  dissembled  their  faith.’ 

'  ”  The  aspect  of  this  desert,”  (wTit(?8  Neff,)  lioth  terrible  and 
sublime,  which  served  os  the  asylum  of  truth,  when  almost  all  the 
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world  liiy  in  durkaciM ;  the  recollection  the  fiiithfiil  nmrtyrs  of  old, 
the  deep  c;ivern.*»  into  which  they  reliretl  to  rt*ud  the  Hihle  in  secret, 
and  to  worship  the  Father  l-ii^ht  in  spirit  iind  intrmh;—every 
thinj;  teiitls  to  elevate  iny  S4inl.  and  to  inspire  it  with  s<‘ntinients  dif- 
henlt  to  descriU*.  Hnl  with  what  trrief  ilo  I  reflect  ufxni  the  pn*sent 
state  of  the  tiiihappy  descendants  ot  those  ancient  witnesses  to  the 
cficirted  Hediriner  !  A  iniscrahle  and  dep^iierate  race,  whose  nn»ral 
and  physiml  aspect  reminds  tin*  (.’hristian,  that  sin  and  death  are  the 
onlv  true  inheritance  ot  the  children  ot  ,\dain.  N<iw  ytni  can  scarcely 
find  one  aiiioii^  them  who  has  any  true  knowledjic  ot  the  Saviour, 
allhoii«;h  they  almost  all  testify  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  But,  thonj'h  they  are  nothing  in  themselves,  let  ns  hope 
that  they  are  well  U'hiveil  for  their  fathers*  sakes,  and  that  the  Lord 
will  tmee  more  permit  the  lij^ht  of  his  countenance  and  the  rays  of  his 
^race  to  shine  n{M»n  thi»se  places,  which  he  formerly  chose  for  his 
sanctuary."  ’  p.  134. 

It  was  the  wrctchcilne.ss  of  these  poor  mountaineers  in  the 
three  Ifmhest  villaj^es  of  Val  Fressiniere,  that  induced  Neff  to 
devtite  more  t>f  his  time  to  them  than  to  any  other  (juartcr  of  his 
parish :  ‘  seeing  them  deprived  (»f  almost  every  temporal  enjoy- 
*  ment,  he  determined  to  ‘^ive  them  all  the  .spiritual  comfort  he 
‘  emdd  impart/  Nor  were  his  lalmurs  bestowed  u])on  an  un¬ 
grateful  soil.  For  the  details  of  his  proceedings  and  their  results, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Memoir.  In  emulation  of  the 
ex.imple  of  OlnTlin,  he  iK'camc  for  their  sakes,  mason,  carpenter, 
architect,  engineer,  agriculturist ;  working  with  his  own  hands 
at  the  head  of  his  reluctant  })arishioner.s,  and  by  this  means 
shaming  them  inlt)  exertions  for  the  common  beneiit.  In  order 
to  ipialify  himself  to  become  their  schoolmaster  also,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  himself  master  of  the  ftafoi,s  of  Dauphine;  and 
in  this  he  succeeded.  In  a  miserable  stable,  the  only  school¬ 
room,  this  admirable  man  was  to  be  seen  patiently  teaching  his 
voung  ])arishioncrs  the  elements  of  the  French  language ;  and 
then,  to  vary  the  ilull  routine  of  reading  and  .spelling,  and  to 
k(‘ep  his  pupils  in  good  humour,  giving  them  lessons  in  music. 
'The  happy  result  of  his  experiments  made  him  feel  anxious  to 
have  a  belter  accommodation  for  his  school ;  and  having  per- 
suadcil  ciudi  family  in  Dormilleuse  to  furnish  a  man  to  work 
under  his  directions,  the  good  F.astor  undertook  to  build  a  school- 
nH)in,  which  was  spiodily  com])lcted.  llis  crowning  work  wa.s 
the  institution  ot  a  normal  (or  model)  school  for  training  adults 
to  U'come  teachers.  It  was  the  most  dillicult  and  irksome,  hut 
the  most  im|M)rtant  of  all  his  lalH)urs.  And  it  was  his  last ;  for, 
the  unremitted  attention  which  it  recpiired,  adiled  to  the  severity 
ot  the  winter  ot  /,  broke  up  his  shattered  constitution.  He 

has  let\  an  interesting  record  of  the  motives  which  induced  him 
u>  undertake  this  drudgery,  and  ot  the  dilliculties  he  had  to  sur- 
inouut,  Dormilleuse  was  the  spot  which  he  chose  for  his  sccuo 
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of  action,  on  account  of  it«  aecluaion,  and  hecauac  ita  whole  po- 
pnlation  was  Protestant ;  and  he  had  sutlicient  inriuence  to  induce 
those  wh<»  offered  themselves  as  students,  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  five-m»)ntlis’  riuid  confinement  within  a  prison-house  walled 
up  with  ice  and  snow. 

‘  Nothin;;  can  Ik*  c*ompared  *,  remarks  Mr.  Gilly,  '  to  the  resolution 
ami  M*lf-denial  of  tlie  vtilunteers  \vIh»  enrolled  their  names  under  Neff 
for  this  service,  hut  the  similar  (pialities  which  were  milled  into  ac¬ 
tion  hv  our  ;;allant  officers  and  seamen  who  emliarked  in  the  |N»hir  ex- 
|HMlitio!is,  with  the  certainty  In^fore  them  of  InMiig  snoweil  or  icetl  up 
during  manv  months  of  privation.  In  their  case,  the  hojie  of  promo- 
thni  and  of  reputation,  and  tlie  ardour  of  scientific  research,  were  the 
moving  inducement.  In  that  of  the  pastor  and  his  young  friends,  a 
sense  of  dulv,  and  thoughts  fixed  on  lieavenly  things,  constituted  the 
iinpiilst?.  To  Neff  himself,  it  was  a  smison  of  incessant  toil,  and  that 
of  the  most  irksome  kind,  lie  did  violence  to  his  natural  inclination 
eviTV  wav.  1 1  is  mind  and  ImmIv'  were  kept  in  subjection.  He  was  de- 
voteil  to  ids  prof\»ssion,  as  a  minister  and  ]>rcacher  of  the  (tospel ;  and 
vet  he  siisiMMulml  the  jnirsuits  wldch  were  more  congenial  to  his  tastes 
and  habits,  and  went  itack  to  first  principles,  and  consented  to  tench 
the  simplest  rudiments,  and  meekly  sunk  down  to  the  practice  of  the 
humhlest  elementary  drudgery,  when  he  saw  the  nect^ssity  of  laying  a 
foundation  for  a  system  of  instruction  different  to  that  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  in  this  neglected  region.  Ilis  patience,  his  humi- 
litv,  his  giMMi-humour  and  perseverance,  his  numherh^s  ex|)cdients  to 
expand  the  intellect  of  his  pupils,  to  store  their  minds,  and  to  keep  up 
a  giHsl  understanding  among  them,  are  all  subjects  of  admiration,  which 
it  is  iNwond  the  jwiwer  of  language  to  express.*  pp.  2f»2,  3. 

‘  The  voung  men  who  submitted  to  their  jmstor’s  system  of  disci* 
])line  at  Dormilleuse,  must  .have  their  sliare  also  of  our  admiration. 
We  cannot  hut  fmd  resjH*ct  for  students  who  willingly  shut  themselves 
up  amidst  the  most  comfortless  scenes  in  nature,  and  submitte<l  to  the 
M'veritv  of  not  less  than  fourtisui  hours  of  hard  study  a  day,  where  the 
onlv  recreation  was  to  go  from  dryer  lessons  to  lectures  in  geography 
and  music.  It  was  a  long  probation  of  hardship.  'Dieir  fare  was  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  rest  of  their  situation.  It  consisted  of  a 
store  of  suited  meat,  and  rye  bread,  which  had  )>een  baked  in  autumn, 
and  when  they  rame  to  use  it,  was  so  hard,  that  it  required  t(»  Im* 
chopped  up  with  hatchets,  and  to  In?  inoisteneil  with  hot  water.  Meal 
.ind  Hour  will  not  keep  in  this  mountain  atmosphere,  but  would  la^ 
ctane  mouldy ; — they  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  bake  it  Mw»n  after  the 
corn  is  threshed  out.  Our  youthful  anchorites  were  lodged  gratuitously 
hy  the  pe<iple  of  Dormilleuse,  who  also  lilierally  supplied  them  ^vith 
wimkI  for  fuel,  scarce  as  it  was ;  but  if  the  pastor  bad  not  laid  in  a  stock 
(»f  provisions,  the  scanty  resources  of  the  village  could  not  have  met 
the  demands  of  so  many  mouths,  in  addition  to  its  native  p4miilation. 
The  party  consisted  of  five  from  Val  Queyras,  one  from  V^ars,  five 
from  ('hampsunr,  two  from  (’hancidas,  four  fnim  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  of  Fressiniere,  and  eight  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Dormilleuae. 

K  2 
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*  NVff  had  the  MitiMfuctioii  to  find  that  hin  |)lan  anHucrcMl  widl,  aiul 
tliin  y%i\%  reward  enough.  “  I  never  said  ho,  “  can  he  f>nHiciently 
thankful  to  Almighty  (mhI  for  the  tdessing  which  ho  lian  vouchsafed 
to  shed  iijMui  this  undertaking,  and  for  the  strength  he  lias  given  me 
to  enahle  me  to  In-ur  the  fatigue  of  it.  Oh  !  may  he  continue  to  ex¬ 
tern!  his  gracious  |)rotection,  and  to  sU]>|>ort  me  umler  my  infirmities, 
or  rather.  In  deliver  me  fnun  them,  that  1  may  Im*  a!»le  to  devote  my- 
iM'lf  to  his  wrvict*  am!  glory,  to  my  life’s  end  !  ”  ’  j>|».  2f»4, 

Among  otlier  novel  studies  to  which  Nefr  intnKluccd  Ids  pupils, 
wjw  (leography.  'I  his  was  made  a  matter  of  recreation  after 
dinner,  and  they  ]M»red  over  the  ma]58  with  a  feeling  of  delight 
and  amuHcment  which  was  quite  new  to  them.  'rhe  remark 
whicli  he  makes  on  the  moral  inlluence  of  such  studies,  deserves 
Attention.  We  have  long  Iktii  persuaded  that  the  ignorance  that 
prevails  in  (’hristian  congregations  upon  such  topics,  is  very  un- 
favourahle  to  an  intelligent  zeal  for  the  sj)read  of  the  (ioKj)cl,  or 
a  sympathy  with  Missionary  exertions. 

‘  *'  Ihi  to  this  tiii.e,  I  had  heen  astonished  hy  the  little  interest  lliey 
tiM»k,  (’[iristian-miiuh'd  us  they  were,  in  the  suliject  of  ('hristian  mis¬ 
sions.  Mut,  wluMi  they  hegaii  to  have  some  idea  of  geography,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  fornwr  ignorance  of  this  sciefjce,  and  of  llie  very 
existence  of  nmnv  foreign  nut  ions  in  distant  fpiarterH  of  the  gloln*,  was 
the  cause  <»f  Mi«’h  indiirereiice.  As  stsm  as  they  began  to  learn  who 
the  |Ms»ple  are,  who  ref|uire  t«»  have  the  (fos|M*l  preaclual  to  thetn,  and 
in  what  part  of  the  glola*  they  dwell,  they  felt  the  same  concern  for 
tiie  circulation  of  the  (impel  that  other  (’hristians  entertain.  These 
new  acquirements,  in  fact,  tudarged  their  spirit,  made  new  creatures 
of  them,  and  Mfiiied  t«i  triple  their  very  existence.”  ’  p. 


IN>or  as  the  district  was,  Nctf  was  successful  in  raising  some 
smidl  contrihutions  in  aid  of  religious  societies.  lie  uiulcrstood 
tm»  well  the  Inmeficial  influence  td’  a  sympathetic  crmccrn  in  the 
rcligimis  interests  of  others,  to  neglect  to  encourage  it  in  his  little 
flcR'K  ;  and  though  the  sum  rais4*d  was  very  small,  he  hail  tiie 
gratification  of  being  able  t(»  inform  the  committees  of  the  liihle 
SiK-icty  and  the  Missionary  Society,  ‘that  such  feeble  sup])ort  fiw 
•  the  y  could  render  to  the  cause,  was  cheerfullv  proffered  hy  the 
‘  shepherds  and  goatherds  of  the  High  Alps.'  In  concert  with 
the  principal  inh.iliitAnts  of  the  IVotestant  hamlets,  he  organized 
a  liihle  AsHtH'iation,  hv  means  of  which  every  family  was  enabled 
to  iM'come  |>ossessed  of  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures. 

Some  very  interesting  details  arc  given  of  NelPs  method  of 
dealing  with  the  Unman  ('atlndics  of  his  parish.  'I'he  ])ricsts 
had  the  mortification  in  s<*e  many  of  their  resjx'ctive  flocks  lH'C{)mc 
]>rosrlytes  to  the  Protestant  tcaclier ;  yet  it  was  some  time  before 
thf'V  reMMited  his  exertions ;  and  even  then,  his  meekness  and 
conciliatory  dc|Mirtment  tmik  the  sling  out  of  their  indignation. 
\\  hat  niiglit  not  a  few  such  men  do  for  poor  Ireland  ! 
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I'bc  winter  of  followeil  hy  the  cold  spring  of  132(1,  had 

shaken  NelPs  constitution;  and  an  accidental  sprain  of  his  knc*c 
ccnitriluited  to  weaken  his  frame.  He  struggled  pretty  well 
through  the  summer;  hut,  during  the  winter  of  1H2(»,  7» 
strength  ra])idly  diminished,  and  he  heeame  conscious  that  it  was 
time  to  seek  for  medical  succour,  and  to  submit  to  a  removal  to 
his  native  climate.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1H27,  he  took  a  final 
farewell  of  his  ])reshytery  at  La  Chalp.  On  his  arrival  at  Geneva, 
his  native  air  produced  a  temporary  improvement ;  hut  in  a  short 
lime,  the  symptoms  of  his  maladv  returned  with  aggravatiKl  vio¬ 
lence,  and  lie  found  himself  iinahle  to  digest  any  solid  fooil.  For 
a  whole  year,  his  only  nourishment  was  milk.  In  June  1823, 
he  was  advised  hy  his  physicians  to  try  the  effiTt  of  the  haths  of 
Ploinhieres,  which  seemed  at  first  to  lie  iK’iiefieial ;  hut  it  soon 
heeame  evident  that  nothing  could  arrest  the  jirogress  of  his  dis¬ 
order.  His  last  days  were  worthy  of  his  life.  Havin|j^  returned 
to  (ieneva,  he  lingered  in  extreme  weakness  and  suffering  till  the 
1‘Jili  of  April,  lil21),  when,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one,  he 
entered  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  His  last  letter,  traced  at  inter¬ 
vals,  when  he  was  almost  blind,  a  few  days  In'fore  his  death,  is 
e\(|nisitely  touching  and  a|)ostolic. 

‘  **  Adieu,  dear  friend,  Andr6  Hlunc,  Antoine  lllanc,  all  my  friends 
tlie  IVlissiers,  whom  1  love  tenderly  ;  Francis  Dninont  and  Ids  W'ifc  ; 
Isaac  and  his  wife ;  Isdoved  Deslois,  Kinilie  Jloniiet,  ;  Alex¬ 

andrine  and  her  mother;  all,  all  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  Mens,  adieu, 
ailien.  I  ascend  to  Onr  Father  in  entire  peace!  V^'etory  !  victory! 
viit«iry  I  through  .lesuH  Christ.  Fklix  Nkff.'** 

During  his  residence  at  (tcneva,  Nefl’  composed  a  numlier  of 
religious  meditations,  which  have  lK*en  printed,  and  are  held 
in  deserved  estimation  throughout  Switzerland  *.  His  charac¬ 
ter  was  every  way  highly  extraordinary,  llarely,  indeed,  have  so 
much  ardour  and  zeal,  so  much  vivacity  and  warmth,  l>een  tem- 
])ered,  directed,  and  enhanced  hy  so  much  practical  wisdom, 
meekness,  and  unaffected  humility.  His  singular  freedom  from 
any  ainhitious  views,  his  striking  disinterestedness  and  singleness 
<»f  juirpose,  were  in  him  the  fruit,  not  of  natural  diH|K>sition,  hut 
of  the  trium]diant  ascendancy  of  principles  peculiar  to  the  faith 
he  had  embraced.  It  is  ascrilH‘d  to  his  extreme  humility,  hut 
indicated  rather  his  entire  sincerity,  that  he  ‘  even  regarded  his 
‘  own  energy  and  activity  as  something  that  ]>arUM)k  of  the  nature 
‘  <)f  sin  ;  as  Inking  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  more  frequent 
*  communion  with  (h)d  ;  as  distracting  his  thoughts  from  himself 

*  'fliey  are  stated  to  have  gone  through  several  editions.  CNmg, 
Mag.  April,  ]fk'{2,  p.  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  (iilly  should  not 

lave  IsTotne  acquainted  with  this  fact.  He  ap|)cor8  not  to  have  met 
with  the  work. 
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‘  and  those  secret  contemplations  which  are  needful  for  the  indi- 
‘  vidurJ.' 

‘  lie  was  fully  seiisihle,  that  an  active  spirit,  and  an  affectionate 
concern  for  the  tem|H»ral  and  spiritual  concern  «>f  others,  are  qualities 
excellent  in  theiOMdves,  and  indispensalde  for  the  good  of  the  Christian 
ctoiiiuoiiwcalth,  aiul  f«»r  tlie  extefision  of  (  hrist  a  kingdom  i  hut,  in  his 
own  rase,  he  was  afraiil  that  they  af>sorlK*d  other  qualities.  lie  knew 
that  it  was  not  the  estaldishi.ient  «»f  scIum»1s,  the  cioiducting  of  mis- 
sioiiH,  or  the  preaching  t«»  t»thers,  which  of  themselves  e<»nstitute  the 
life  of  the  soul:  on  the  omtrary,  that  the  strenuous  pursuit  great 
UM*fulncss,  tdteii  Ih*co!iu*s  a  snare  and  a  pitfall  and  a  covering  under 
which  pride  lurks.  And  he  felt,  with  the  Apostle,  the  necessity  of 
hringing  himself  under  suhjectitm,  lest,  when  he  had  preached  to 
others.  Tie  himself  might  lKH*ome  a  cast-away.  It  was  iimler  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  fivling,  that  he  was  inclined  to  set  small  value  upon 
his  own  lalniurs. 

•  Xo  man,‘  ctuitinues  *AIr.  (Jilly,  in  portraying  his  character,  ‘  ever 
jireacheil,  or  insl.sted  u|mui  the  main  and  essential  doctrinal  points  of 
the  (iosjHd  more  strongly  than  he  did;  these  were  put  prominently 
forward  in  all  his  sermons,  in  his  convcrsatituis,  in  his  correspondence, 
and  in  his  private  diaries  ;  hut  at  the  same  time  he  exacted  attention 
to  the  ordinarv  duties  of  life,  with  all  the  strennousness  of  one  who 
would  admit  of  no  compromise.  It  was  his  anxiety  to  build  up  the 
( ’hrist ian  on  a  foundation  where  self-dep»*ndencc,  vain-glory,  and 
im.iginarv  merit,  were  to  have  no  place  whatever ;  and  yet  every  act 
of  ids  ministry  pnived  that  he  set  a  just  value  on  knowledge  and  at¬ 
tainments.  It  was  his  labour  of  love  to  show,  that  whenever  any 
addition  is  maile  to  our  stock  of  knowledge,  we  not  only  gain  some¬ 
thing  ill  the  way  of  enjoyment,  hut  are  laying  up  a  store  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  moral  and  religious  fcrlings,  and  of  our  general 
Iiuhils  t»f  industry.  Tlie  spiritual  ailvancement  of  his  flock  was  the 
great  end  and  object  of  all  liis  toils  ;  hut  no  man  ever  tcMik  a  warmer 
interest  in  the  temporal  comforts  of  those  almut  him  ;  and  this  he 
evinced  by  instructing  them  in  the  ir.anagemeiit  of  their  fields  and 
pirdeiis,  in  the  construction  of  their  cottages,  and  in  employing  all  his 
own  acquirements  in  philosopliy  and  science  for  the  melioration  of 
their  condition.  lie  was  not  only  the  a|Mistle,  hut,  as  somebody  said 
of  OlK’rliii,  “  he  was  also  the  Triptolemus  **  of  the  High  Alps. 

*  'fo  discharge  the  projMT  duties  of  a  preacher  of  the  (ios{Hd,  was  a 
vehement  tlesire  with  Netf,  strong  as  a  |>assion  ;  his  heart  and  soul 
were  in  them  ;  yet  he  often  h'ft  this  walk,  so  glorious  in  his  eves,  to 
follow  aiittther  track,  ami  to  |Hiint  out  those  things  to  the  notice  of  liis 
|H*«qde,  which  rel.itisl  to  their  worldly  conveniences.  It  was  his  high 
and  Kitty  unihitiou,  to  elevate  their  thoughts  and  hopes  to  the  noblest 
objects  to  which  immortal  In'ings  can  aspire,  and  to  raise  the  standard, 
until  they  should  reach  to  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  (’hrist:  and 
yet  he  so  comlesiviided  to  things  of  low  estate,  as  to  iH-’cnme  a  teacher 
of  u.  li.  c,  not  only  to  ignorant  infancy,  but  to  the  dull  and  unpliaut 
cajucities  of  adults.  liegiiining  with  the  most  tiresome  rudiments,  he 
prucetHliHl  up\yards.  leatling  on  his  scholars  methodically,  kindly,  and 
IKitiently,  until  he  had  made  them  proficients  in  reading,  writing,  and 
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arithmetic,  and  coiiltl  lead  them  into  the  pleasanter  paths  of  music, 
pMijiniphy,  history,  and  astronomy.  His  mind  was  too  enlarjred  to 
tear  that  he  should  lie  teaching  )iis  pinisant  boys  too  much.  It  was 
his  aim  to  show  what  a  variety  of  enjoyments  may  be  extracted  out  of 
kiiowledire,  and  that  even  the  shepherd  and  the  puthcrd  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  side,  will  Ik*  all  the  happier  and  the  better  for  every  piece  of  solid 
inf«»rmation  that  he  can  acquire. 

‘  Xetf  was  a  man  of  the  most  ardent  and  elastic  zeal,  else  he  never 
c«»uld  have  dedicated  himself  so  entirely  to  the  work  of  a  missionary 
])astt>r  in  a  foreij^n  country :  yet  he  broiij^ht  the  good  sense  of  a  mas- 
eiiline  understanding  to  bear  upon  all  his  religious  projects :  he  exer¬ 
cised  a  degree  of  prudence  seldom  witnessed  in  conjunction  with  such 
ardour,  and  he  was  constantly  checking  the  ebullitions  of  his  spirit, 
and  tem|H*ring  his  zeal  with  salutary  prudence.  The  nicest  discretion, 
ami  the  most  judicious  caution,  distinguished  his  procmlings.  This 
was  especially  manifested  in  the  selection  and  training  of  his  catechists, 
lie  knew  that  a  few  young  men,  well  prepared,  would  do  more  good 
among  their  countrymen,  than  a  host  of  undisciplined  enthusiasts  and 
ill-taught  novices. 

‘  The  briKid  distinctions  and  uncompromising  truths  of  Protestant¬ 
ism  were  matters  of  awful  sanctity  with  Xetf;  and  yet,  though  he  was 
the  pastiir  of  a  flock  (qqiosed  to  Pojiery  by  all  the  strong  prejudices  of 
hereditary  separation,  I  might  almost  say  of  deep-rmited  aversion,  yet 
with  diHgmatical  and  {ademical  Protestantism  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do.  He  made  numberless  converts  from  Romanism,  not  so  much  . 
by  argument  and  discussion,  as  by  mildly  inculcating  the  tnie  spirit 
of  the  (jospel  ;  not  by  dwelling  on  topics  of  strife,  and  on  piints  of 
ditference,  but  on  |K)ints  of  universal  agreement,  and  by  exhibiting  our 
common  Christianity  in  its  most  ])ersuasive  form,  until  their  hearts 
melted  iK'fore  the  One  Mediator  and  Intercessor,  and  they  said.  Your 
(rml  shall  be  our  Gml,  and  your  creed  shall  be  our  cr(*ed. 

‘  He  was  rigid  in  his  notions  of  Christian  deportment;  yet  there  was 
a  meekness,  and  a  kindness  of  manner  alMUit  him,  which  conciliated 
all,  and  convinced  them  that  he  had  their  liest  interests  at  ht*art ;  so 
much  so,  that  perhaps  no  man  was  ever  more  reverenced  and  loved.* 

pp.  311  — 14. 

A  most  instructive  passage  occurs  in  one  of  Nef!’'8  letters,  in 
reference  to  the  ])roper  way  of  dealing  with  Roman  Catholics. 
While  he  was  confined  to  his  Ix'd  at  IMomhieres,  he  received 
several  visits  from  one  of  the  cures,  and  from  some  young  Romish 
ecclesiastics.  ‘Had  they  come  for  controversy’,  says  this  ad¬ 
mirable  man,  ‘  I  should  not  have  lieen  able  to  receive  them ;  but 
‘  they  carefully  avoided  every  thing  that  could  fatigue  me,  and 
‘  even  listened  willingly  to  the  few  words  I  addressed  to  them. 

‘  'Fhey  were  surprised  to  hear  a  Protestant  speak  of  the  conver- 
‘  sion  of  the  heart  and  of  spiritual  life  in  the  same  terms  as  some 
‘  of  their  most  eminent  divines.'  Most  of  their  prejudices,  he 
adds,  proceed  from  their  ignorance  of  all  that  concerns  true  Pro¬ 
testantism  ;  *  and  they  are  half  disarmed  when  we  speak  to  them. 
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‘  without  anv  arpumciU,  of  that  wliich  constitutes  the  life,  the 
‘  slreuj^th,  aiul  the  peace  of  the  soul.' 

We  cannot  lav  <h»wn  the  Volume  without  again  tendering  our 
iH'.t  thanks  to  the  Author  of  this  very  interesting  memoir,  whose 
piety,  candour,  and  iHmevoleiice  are  unobtrusively,  hut  unequi- 
viK'ally  evinced  in  its  pages.  To  have  selected  such  a  subject, 
diH*s  honour  to  the  niogra})her ;  and  no  one  could  do  justice  to 
the  character  of  such  a  man  as  Felix  Neff,  without  l>ecoming  in 
some  degree  assimilated  in  feeling  to  the  subject  of  his  por¬ 
traiture. 


Art.  111.  The  liiu'canecr.  A  Tale.  In  three  \'oluines.  pp. 

Frice  1/.  ll.v.  (\d.  Foiidun, 

\\"  presume  that  the  name  of  the  Author,  though  not  an- 
nounced  on  the  titleqjage,  is  no  secret.  Yet,  had  we  not 
U'en  infornuHl  upon  the  lK*st  authority,  that  this  tale  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  deservedly  popular  female  writer,  we  confess  that  wc 
should  not  have  detected  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Hall.  There  is  a 
masculine  vigtmr  and  breadth  of  style,  a  dramatic  force  of  con¬ 
ception  in  the  characters,  and  a  range  of  imagination,  not  dis- 
playtnl  in  any  of  her  former  writings,  and  very  rarely  exhibited 
by  anv  female  author.  I'lie  power  of  mind  exerted  in  realizing 
and  depicting  scenes  with  which  the  w  riter  cannot  by  possibility 
have  been  familiarized,  except  by  the  writings  of  others,  is  indeed 
extra4>nlinary.  If,  in  these  volumes,  Mrs.  Hall  must  be  con- 
sideriHl  as  an  imitator,  it  is  a  ])upirs  imitation  of  his  master, 
which  diH's  honour  to  both.  In  the  l)old  track  which  Scott  first 
opeiUHl,  it  required  almost  equal  courage  and  tact  to  follow’. 
'Phere  is  much  in  these  volumes  that  reminds  us  of  the  great  dc- 

Iurted  magician,  though  nothing  that  can  be  regarded  as  servilely 
H»rrowed ;  and  we  might  almost  fancy  that  he  had  lent  his  w’and, 
although  it  is  no  longer  the  same  arm  that  wields  it.  The  hand 
is  slighter,  yet  not  feeble ;  and  if  there  is  not  the  same  force  of 
muscle,  then'  is  the  strength  of  excitement.  Hut,  in  stepping  into 
this  magic  circle,  a  female  writer  of  necessity  treads  dangerous 
W)und.  She  is  rixpiired  to  lay  aside  as  it  were  the  costume  of 
her  st*x,  to  assume  a  masculine  voice,  and  to  tread  sometimes  on 
the  very  verge  of  those  proprieties  which  are  the  outworks  of 
feminine  delicacy.  Such  characters  as  the  lluccaneer  and  his 
asMH'iati's  are  rough  subjects  for  a  lady's  |H'ncil ;  though  bandits, 
outlaws,  and  corsairs  are  verv’  picturesque  }>crsonages,  and  have 
found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  at  least  the  ladies  of  romance.  Mrs. 
Hall  has,  u|H>n  the  wlnde,  acquitted  herself  in  this  false  position 
with  as  few  violations  of  moral  decorum  as  the  case  would  admit 
of;  but,  in  those  parts  of  the  story  and  dialogue  in  which  such 
wild  and  coarse  i^crsonages  are  introduced,  it  is  more  by  what  they 
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do  not  say,  than  by  wliat  they  do,  that  we  gather  that  they  are 
under  the  rt'straiiUs  iin|)osed  by  a  lady’s  presence.  There  is 
much  less  swearing  and  profane  vulgarism  than  would  be  perfectly 
natural,  in  the  conversation  of  such  worthies,  or  than  we  should 
ex|H*et  to  meet  with  in  a  tale  of  a  buccaneer ;  and  we  give  the 
Author  credit  for  a  wish  to  keep  her  pages  as  clear  as  might  be 
deemed  e\])edient  from  such  dis-embcllishments ;  but  there  is 
ijuite  enough  to  preclude  our  bestowing  unqualified  praise,  or  in¬ 
discriminately  recommending  the  volumes  to  perusal. 

In  fact,  in  meddling  with  such  works,  we  feel  to  be  almost 
com])romising  our  grave  judicial  character.  They  are  a  contra¬ 
band  literature,  which  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  prohibit,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  our  business  to  encourage.  In 
]K*rusing  works  of  this  class,  we  too  often  find  ourselves  forced  to 
admire  what  we  cannot  a])prove ;  pleased,  interested,  fascinated  by 
the  ]HTUsal,  and  dissatisfied  with  ourselves  on  reflecting  what  has 
so  much  ])leased  us.  Vet,  they  form  too  prominent  and  character¬ 
istic  a  feature  of  our  literature  to  be  passed  over ;  and  the  amount 
of  talent  and  genius  lavished  utmn  this  class  of  productions,  is  in¬ 
deed  astonishing.  In  no  other  department,  ]>erhaps,  is  the 
literature  of  the  day  so  fertile  of  talent.  Whatever  else  does  not 
sell,  or  fails  to  obtain  readers,  talcs  and  stories  find  a  market 
always  o])en  and  a  ]>erpetual  demand.  And  writers  are  not 
altogether  to  he  blamed,  who,  finding  that  such  fancy-works  alone 
ensure  a  sale,  strike  into  this  line  of  eomposition.  It  is  well  when 
they  can  he  rendered  subservient  to  useful  instruction ;  but  it 
is  more  safe  to  class  them  under  the  head  of  Amusement,  since 
their  efficiency  as  instruments  of  mental  or  moral  training  is  very 
indirect  and  limited.  The  tendency  of  a  tale  does  not  He  in  its 
‘  moral  ’,  hut  in  the  company  and  associations  to  which  the  story 
introduces  the  reader,  in  the  scenes  described  and  the  sentiments 
suggested  in  the  ])rogress  of  the  tale. 

Tried  by  this  standard,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  award  much 
commendation  to  the  work  before  us.  The  characters  of  Dalton, 
Hurrell,  Springall,  Iloupall,  and  Fleet  word  may  carry  a  lesson 
with  them ;  but  Ik  tter  by  far  that  that  lesson  should  never  be 
learned  from  familiarity  with  such  characters,  even  in  imagination. 
Against  the  introduction  of  such  a  personage  as  Flectword,  we 
more  especially  and  strongly  object,  for  reasons  of  which  the 
Author  must  l>e  well  aware.  It  is  merely  because  we  acquit  her 
of  any  irreligious  intentioHy  that  we  refrain  from  employing 
stronger  terms  of  reprobation.  The  example  of  the  Author  of 
“  Tales  of  my  Landlord”,  is  no  apology.  Nor  can  we  allow  any 
force  in  the  plea,  that  such  ideal  characters  have  an  historic  verity, 
and  are  true  to  the  costume  of  the  age.  That  obsolete  costume, 
it  must  Ih'  rcmcml)ered,  was  not  at  the  time  so  ridiculous  as  it  now 
a])|>earH ;  and  the  selection  of  such  a  character  can  have  no  other 
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effect^  than  to  cant  ridicule  upon  the  class.  There  have  be^ 
Tartuffes,  and  Maw  worms,  and  Mucklewraths ;  but  this  supplies 
no  extenuation  of  the  unfairness  and  reckless  impiety  which  brings 
them  upon  the  stage. 

The  majority  of  Mrs.  Hall's  readers  will  not  trouble  themselves 
with  considerations  of  this  nature;  and  from  them,  she  will  hear, 
and  deserveilly  as  regards  the  talent  she  has  displayed,  the 
plaudits  of  success.  \N  e  have  no  wish  to  mingle  with  them  a 
liarsher  note ;  and  having  cautioned  our  readers  against  mistaking 
our  critical  testimony  to  the  literary  merit  of  her  performance  for 
unqualiHed  commendation,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  some  further 
account  of  its  suhject-matter  and  execution. 

The  following  dialogue  will  introduce  our  readers  to  the 
Buccaneer  and  one  of  the  principal  personages  in  the  tale,  and 
will  indicate  the  liasis  of  the  plot. 

*  Sir  RolsTt  Cecil  w'as  standing,  or  rather  leaning,  with  folded  arms, 
against  a  ctduinn  the  dark  marble  chimney-piece,  which,  enriched 
hv  various  carvings  and  mouldings,  rose  nearly  to  the  ceiling.  The 
llaronet’s  hair,  of  mingleil  grey  and  black,  had  In'cn  cropped  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  approved  fishion  of  the  time  ;  so  that  his  features  had  not 
the  advanUige  of  cither  shadow  or  relief  from  the  most  beautiful  of 
nature’s  ornaments.  He  might  have  hetui  a  few  years  older  or  younger 
than  the  saihir  who  hud  just  enterctl ;  but  his  figure  seemed  weak  and 
bi'iiding  as  a  willow-wiind,  as  he  moved  slowly  round  to  receive  his 
visiter.  The  usually  ladite  expression  of  his  countenance  deepened 
into  the  insidious,  ainl  a  faint  smile  rested  for  a  moment  on  his  lip. 
This  outward  show  t»f  welcome  contrasted  strangely  with  the  visible 
tremor  that  agitated  his  frame;  he  did  not  sjH'ak  ;  either  from  in¬ 
ability  to  coin  an  appropriate  sentence,  or  the  more  subtle  motive  of 
waiting  until  the  nunniunication  of  the  stringer  was  first  made. 

‘  After  a  lengtheiUHl  jiause,  during  which  Dalton  slowly  advanced, 
so  as  t<»  stand  op|swite  Sir  Holiert  (Veil,  he  commenced  the  conversa- 
titui,  without  any  of  that  show  of  courtesy  which  the  knowledge  of 
their  relative  situations  might  have  called  for :  even  his  cap  w'as  unre- 
movinl. 

‘  **  I  am  sorry.  Sir  Koliert,  to  have  come  at  such  a  time ;  norw^ould 
I  now  remain,  were  it  not  that  my  business - ** 

*  I  am  not  aware,"  interrupted  the  Baronet,  ‘^of  any  matters  of 

*  bustHCJis  iH*nding  In'tweeii  us.  I  imagine,  on  reflection,  you  will 
find  that  all  such  have  been  long  since  concluded.  If  there  is  any 
way,  iiuhH'il,  in  which  I  am  oblige  you,  for  the  siike  of  an  old  ser¬ 
vant - '* 

*  “  Srrvartt!'*  in  his  turn  interrupted  Dalton,  with  emphasis;  **  we 
have  Ikhui  companions,  Sir  Robert — companions  in  more  than  one  act ; 
and,  by  the  dark  hwivens  above  us,  will  be  so  in  another — if  neces¬ 
sary." 

‘  Tlie  haughty  Baronet  wTithed  under  this  familiarity ;  yet  was 
there  an  expi^‘ssion  of  triumphant  quietude  in  his  eye,  as  if  he 
dcspiMHl  the  insinuation  of  the  seaman.  **  I  think,  considering  all 
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things,  you  have  been  pretty  well  paid  for  such  acts.  Master  Dalton ; 

1  have  never  taken  any  man's  labour  for  nothing." 

*  “  Labour  ! "  again  echoed  the  sailor  ;  “  lalKUir  may  be  paid  for, 
but  what  can  stand  in  lieu  of  innocence,  purity  of  heart,  and  rectitude 
of  conduct  ?  " 

‘  “  (told — which  you  have  had,  in  all  its  gorgeous  and  glowing 
abundance." 

‘  “  'Twou't  do,"  retorted  the  other,  in  a  painfully  8ub<lucd  tone  ; 

**  there  is  much  it  cannot  purchase.  Am  I  not  at  this  moment  a  banned  ^ 

auid  a  blighted  man — scouted  alike  from  the  board  of  the  profligate  \ 

Cavadier,  and  the  psalm-singing  Puritan  of  this  most  change-loving 
country?  And  luie  day  or  another,  I  may  be  hung  up  at  the  yard¬ 
arm  of  a  Commonwealtli — Heaven  bless  the  mark  ! — a  Commonwealth 
cruiser  !— or  scare  crows  from  a  gibbet  off  Sheeruess  or  Queeiiborough ; 
or  Ih?  made  an  example  of  for  some  act  of  piracy  committed  on  the 
high  seals !" 

‘  “  Put  why  ciammit  such  acts?  You  have  wherewithal  to  live 
resjioctaibly — quietly." 

‘  “Quietly!"  repeated  the  Skipper;  “look  ye,  Maister— I  crave 
your  jiardon— ^’ir  Hubert  Cecil ;  as  sinm  could  one  of  Mother  Carey’s 
chickens  mount  a  hen-rtKist,  or  bring  up  a  briHHl  of  lubberly  turkeys, 
as  1,  Hugh  Dalton,  master  and  owner  of  the  good  brigantine,  that  sits 
the  waters  like  a  swan,  and  cuts  them  like  an  arn»w — live  quietly, 
quietly  on  shore!  Santa  Maria!  have  I  not  panted  under  the  not  sun 
of  the  Caribbees  ?  Have  I  not  closed  my  tnirs  to  the  cry  of  mercy? 

Have  I  not  sacked,  and  sunk,  and  burnt  without  acknowledging  claim 
or  country  ?  Has  not  the  mother  clasjH'd  her  child  more  closely  to 
her  bosom  at  the  mention  of  my  name  ?  In  one  word,  for  years  have 
I  not  been  a  Huccanker  ?  And  yet  you  talk  to  me  of  quietness!-^ 

Sir,  Sir,  the  soul  so  steeped  in  sin  has  l)ut  two  resources — madness,  or 
the  grave  :  the  last  even  I  shrink  from  ;  so  give  me  war,  war,  and  its 
insanity." 

*  “  (annot  you  learn  to  fear  the  Lord,  and  trade  as  an  honest 
man  ?  " 

*  Dalton  cast  a  look  of  such  mingled  scorn  and  contempt  on  his  com¬ 
panion,  that  a  deep  red  colour  mounted  to  his  cheek  as  he  repeated, 

“  Yes  !  I  ask,  cannot  you  trade  as  an  honest  man  ?  ” 

*  “  No  !  d - n  trade :  and  I'm  not  honest,"  he  replied  fiercely. 

‘  “  May  I  beg  you  briefly  to  explain  the  object  of  your  visit  ?  said 

the  Baronet  at  last,  after  a  perplexing  pause,  during  which  the  arms 
of  the  Buccaneer  were  foldeu  on  his  breast,  and  his  restless  and  vigi¬ 
lant  eyes  wandered  round  the  apartment,  flashing  with  an  indefinable  j 

expression  when  they  encountered  the  blue  retreating  orbs  of  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert. 

‘  “  This,  then  ;  I  require  a  free  pardon  from  Old  Noll,  not  only  for 
myself,  but  for  my  crew.  The  brave  w'ho  would  have  died,  shall  live 
with  me.  As  a  return  for  his  Highness's  civility,  I  will  give  up  all 
free  trade,  and  take  the  command  of  a  frigate,  if  it  so  please  him."  * 

‘  “  One  word  more.  The  Protector's  plans  render  it  impracticable 
for  me  to  continue  as  I  have  douc  on  the  seas.  I  know  that  I  am  a 
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markinl  man*  and  unleas  something  Ik*  determined  on,  and  speetlily,  I 
shall  lie  ex  {Killed  to  that  ignominy  which,  for  my  child’s  sake,  I  would 
avoid.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  im{>osKihilitieH  :  you  can  ohtuiii  the  {mrdon 
1  desire  ;  and,  in  one  word.  Sir  Koliert  Cecil,  you  must !  ” 

*  Sir  Robert  shook  his  ht*ud. 

*  “  At  your  {ileasure,  then,  at  your  {ileiisure  ;  but  at  your  peril  also. 
Mark  me  !  1  am  not  one  to  lie  thrown  overlMiard  and  make  no  struggle. 

I  am  not  a  Imby  to  Ik*  strangled  without  crying,  If  I  iierish,  facts 
shall  arise  from  my  crave, — ay,  if  1  were  sunk  a  thoiisaml  fathoms  in 

my  own  blue  m*u, — tacts  that  would -  You  may  well  tremble  and 

tuni  {Kile !  The  st'cret  is  still  in  our  keeping.  Only  remember,  I 
fall  not  singly.”  * — Vol.  I.  p|).  22 — 211. 

The  next  chapter  intrcKliices  us  to  a  death-l)cd  scene,  which  is 
touchingly  descril)ed.  Reforc  she  ex{)ires,  Lady  C'ecil  extorts 
from  Sir  UolnTt  a  {iromise,  that  he  will  not  compel  their  daughter 
ConsUnce,  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  to  wed  Sir  Willinott  Hurrell,  to 
whom  she  has  licen  in  early  life  contracted.  Cecil  Place,  the 
•ccuie  of  these  transactions,  is  ])icturesquely  described. 

‘  It  was  situateil  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  leading  to  the  old  monas¬ 
tery  of  Minster.  Although  nothing  now  exists  excejit  the  church,  a 
few  broken  walls,  and  a  modernized  house,  formed  out  of  one  of  the 

{)rinci{iid  entrances  to  what  was  once  an  extensive  range  of  monastic 
luildingN  ;  yet,  at  the  time  of  which  we  treat,  the  ruins  of  the  nun¬ 
nery,  founded  by  Sexburga,  the  widow  of  Krcomliert,  king  of  Kent, 
extended  down  the  rising  ground,  presenting  many  picturesque  jKiints 
of  view  fmin  the  small  but  highly-cultivated  pleasure-grounds  ot  Cecil 
Place.  Nothing  could  Ik*  more  iK'autiful  than  the  jirospt'ct  from  a 
rude  terrace  which  had  lH*en  the  favourite  walk  of  Lady  Cecil.  The 
small  luxuriant  hills,  folding  one  over  the  other,  aud  terminating  in 
the  most  exquisite  valleys  and  IsKsky  glades  that  the  imagination  can 
cimet'ive — the  rich  mixture  of  {lasture  and  meadow  land — ^the  Downs, 
stn'tching  to  King’s  Kerry,  whitened  by  thousands  of  shei*|i,  whose 
bhniting  and  whiKse  indls  made  the  isle  musical, —  while  beyond,  the 
nurniw  Swale,  widening  into  the  ojam  sea,  shone  like  a  silver  girdle 
in  the  niys  of  the  glorious  sun, — were  objects  indeiul  delightnil  to 
gaze  ufKin. 

‘  Although,  during  the  Protectorate,  some  pains  had  lieen  taken  to 
render  Sheerness,  then  a  ver)*  inconsiderable  village,  a  place  of  strength 
and  safety,  and  the  ancient  castle  of  Qm*enborough  had  lK*en  pulled 
down  by  the  Parliamentarians,  as  deficient  in  strength  and  utility,  no 
one  visiting  only  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the  island  could 
for  a  moment  imagiue  that  the  interior  containeil  sjiots  of  such  jKisi- 
ti^*e  and  cultivattvi  beauty. 

*  It  was  yet  early,  when  Constnntia  Cecil,  accompanied  by  a  female 
friend,  entennl  her  favourite  flower-pinlen  by  a  {irivate  door,  and 
■trolled  tounirds  a  small  (lothic  tem|ile  overshadowed  by  wide-s|)re;id- 
ing  oaks,  which,  sheltered  by  the  surrounding  hills,  had  uumlK'rtHl 
more  than  a  ct'ntuiy  of  unscath(*d  and  undiminished  U‘autv,  and  had 
as  yet  (*sca(ie<i  the  rude  pruning  of  the  wiMidman’s  axe.  The  morning 
habit  of  tlie  noble  Constance  fittcxl  tightly  to  the  throat,  where  it  was 
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terminated  hy  a  full  ruff  of  starched  muslin ;  and  the  waist  was  en« 
rircleil  hy  a  wide  band  of  black  crape,  from  which  the  dra|)ery  dt« 
scendiHl  in  massive  folds  to  her  feet.  She  pressed  the  soft  green  turf 
with  a  more  measured  step  than  utis  her  wont,  as  if  the  b^y  shared 
the  mind’s  sad  heaviness.  Her  head  was  uncovered,  save  that,  as  she 
possiHl  into  the  garden,  she  had  carelessly  thn»wn  on  a  veil  of  black 
muslin,  thnuigh  which  her  bright  hair  shone  with  the  lustre  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  the  finest  satin :  her  throat  and  forehtnid  ap|)earcd  most  daa- 
zlingly  white  in  contrast  with  her  sable  dress. 

<  The  lady  by  whom  she  was  accompanied,  wus  not  so  tall,  and  of  a 
much  slighter  torm  ;  her  limbs  delicately  moulded,  and  her  features 
more  attractive  than  l)eautiful.  There  wtis  that  fiibout  her  whole  de¬ 
meanour  which  is  expressively  termeti  coquetry,  not  the  coquetry  of 
action,  but  of  fwling:  her  eyes  were  dark  ana  brilliant,  her  mouth 
full  and  pouting  ;  and  the  nose  was  only  saved  from  vulgarity  by  that 
turn,  to  aescril)e  which  we  are  compelled  to  use  a  foreign  term — it  was 
un  j)eu  retrouss^ :  her  complexion  was  of  a  clear  olive,  through  which 
the  blood  glowed  warmly  whenever  called  to  her  cheek  by  any  par¬ 
ticular  emotion.  The  dress  she  wore,  without  being  gay,  was  costly : 
the  full  skirt  of  crimson  grogram  descended  not  so  low  as  to  prevent 
her  small  and  lieautifully  turned  ancles  from  being  distinctly  seen,  and 
the  cardinal  of  wrought  purple  velvet,  which  had  been  hastily  flung 
over  her  shoulders,  was  lined  and  bordered  with  the  finest  ermine. 
Nor  did  the  contrast  between  the  ladies  end  here  :  the  full  and  rich- 
toned  v(»ice  of  Constance  Cecil  was  the  perfection  of  harmony,  while 
the  light  and  gay  speech  of  her  companion  might  l)c  called  melody — 
the  sweet  playful  melody  of  an  untaught  bird.* — Vol.  I.  pp.  77 — w. 

This  last  personage  is  Lady  Frances  Cromwell,  the  ProtectoFs 
youngest  daughter,  afterwards  Lady  Rich,  to  whom  Prince 
Charles  (afterwards  Charles  IL)  is  reported  to  have  offered  his 
royal  hand.  Her  character,  warm,  im|)etuou8,  gay,  and  affectionate, 
is  well  conceived,  and  serves  as  a  side  light  to  the  sombre  parts  of 
the  story.  The  Sir  Willmott  Burrell  to  whom  Constance  has  been 
contracted,  is  a  villain  of  the  deepest  grain  and  of  ruined  fortune, 
who,  to  escape  from  his  embarrassments,  is  anxious  to  press  his 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  th#.'  ’  ouse  of  Cecil.  Having  got 
possession  of  Sir  Robert’s  secret,  'is  guilty  implication  in  the 
murder  of  his  elder  brother,  the  crafty  villain  first  makes  use  of  it 
to  work  upon  the  father’s  fears,  and  then,  by  disclosing  the 
horrible  fact  to  Constance,  wrings  from  her  eventually  a  promise  to 
become  his  bride  within  a  week,  as  the  only  security  of  her  father’s 
honour.  The  interview  between  Sir  Robert  and  his  daughter,  in 
which  the  latter  obtains  the  dreadful  confirmation  of  the  charge, 
is  very  touchingly — we  cannot  say  whether  it  is  naturally  cle- 
scribed.  At  this  juncture,  the  friend  and  companion  of  her  youth, 
after  a  long  and  mysterious  absence  from  his  native  count^,  re¬ 
appears  under  a  disguised  name; — becomes  a  visiter  at  Cecil 
Place; — is  recognized  by  Constance,  though  by  her  alone; — and 
receives  at  the  same  time  the  assurance  of  ncr  regard,  and  the  in- 
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timation  of  her  approaching  miserable  nuptials.  By  the  time 
wc  reach  the  end  of  the  first  volume,  the  plot  becomes  too  thickly 
interwoven  for  us  to  Ik?  able,  without  entering  ti>o  much  into  de- 
uilK,  to  give  an  outline  of  the  story.  A  certain  ambiguous  Major 
Wellmore  iK'comes  a  very  prominent  actor  in  the  ensuing  scenes ; 
and  his  ubiquitous  movements,  mysterious  influence,  and  im|x)8ing 
air  keep  wonder  and  curiosity  alive,  till  the  reader  begins  to  sus¬ 
pect  his  real  station.  Actuated  by  the  warm  interest  he  takes  in 
the  welfare  of  Constance,  and  suspecting  foul  play  in  the  conduct 
of  Burrell,  he  takes  effectual  measures  to  defeat  his  plans. 
Burrell,  however,  has  succeeded  in  dragging  his  intended  bride  to 
the  altar,  in  spite  of  the  strong  indications  of  incipient  insanity  in 
poor  Sir  UolH?rt,  the  effects  of  Uk)  ]x)werful  and  maddening  ex¬ 
citement  ;  and  Constance  is  ready,  but  habited  in  deep  mourning ; 
— notwithsunding  which,  the  ceremony  has  commcnctnl,  when 
some  interruption  is  occasioned  by  Sir  Boberfs  insisting  that 
Constance's  maid  Barbara,  who  is  dressed  in  white,  must  be  the 
lady  bride ;  and  amid  the  contusion,  a  pistol  is  liretl  by  an  in¬ 
truder,  intended  for  the  real  bride,  but  which  Barbara  receives. 
The  assassin  is  a  l)eautiful  Jewess,  whom  Burrell  has  married  while 
abroad,  and  deserted,  and  who  thus  seeks  to  revenge  herself  u|)on 
her  innocent  rival.  At  this  moment,  a  detachment  of  horse 
arrive,  with  onicrs  to  conduct  Sir  Willmott  a  prisoner  to  Hampton 
('ourt.  Barbara,  though  sup])oscd  to  be  mortiilly  wounded,  is 
carritnl  off  by  her  father,  the  Buccaneer,  who  has  been  on  the 
watch.  In  the  mean  time,  the  father  of  the  JewTss,  a  learned 
Hahhi  favoured  by  (’romwell,  has  followed  his  daughter  to  Eng¬ 
land,  gup|K>sing  her  to  have  fled  with  her  setlucer ;  and  having 
discovered  Burrelfs  treachery,  he  applies  for  redress  to  the  Pro¬ 
tector.  Mrs.  Hall  has  bestowed  great  care  and  skill  upon  the 
portrait  of  that  extraordinary  man.  The  Robin  referred  to  in 
the  following  peep  into  the  Presence-chamber,  has  attended  Ma- 
nassch  Ben  Israel  as  his  servant.  He  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
Buccaneer's  jKirty,  and  plays  an  im|)ortant  part  in  the  story. 

*  It  wms  impossible  to  look  upon  him  w'ithout  feeling  that  he  was  a 
man  bum  to  command  and  to  overthrow.  His  countenance,  though 
swrollen  and  reddish,  was  marked  and  powerful,  and  his  presence  as 
loltv  and  miotic  as  if  he  had  of  right  inherited  the  throne  of  Eng¬ 
land.  However  his  enemies  might  have  Rested  upon  his'personal  ap- 
paaranoe,  and  mocked  the  ruddiness  of  his  countenance,  and  the  un« 
aeemlv  wart  that  disfigured  his  broad,  lofty,  and  projecting  brow,  they 
must  nave  all  trembled  under  the  thunder  of  his  frown ;  it  wras  ter¬ 
rific,  dark,  and  scowling,  lighted  up  occasionally  by  the  flashing  of 
kis  fierce  grey  eye,  but  only  so  as  to  show  its  power  still  the  more. 
His  dreas  consisted  of  a  doublet  and  vest  of  black  velvet,  carefully 
put  on,  and  of  a  handsome  fashion  ;  a  deep  collar  of  the  finest  linen, 
embroidered  and  edgt^l  with  lace,  turned  over  his  vest,  and  displayed 
to  groat  advantage  nis  firm  and  remarkably  muscular  throat.  Ill'S 
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hair,  which  seemed  b?  that  lisht  as  dark  and  luzoriant  u  It  had  been 
in  his  joanger  age,  at  either  side,  but  was  oompletelf  combed  or 
pushed  ofT  his  massive  forehead.  He  looked,  in  very  truth,  a  most 
strong  man— strong  in  mind,  strong  in  body,  strong  in  battle,  strong 
in  council.  There  was  no  weakness  about  him,  except  that  engen* 
dered  by  a  warm  imagination  acting  in  concert  with  the  deepest  ve¬ 
neration,  and  which  rendered  him  ever  and  unhappily  prone  to  super¬ 
stitious  dreamings. 

<  When  Robin  entered,  there  was  no  one  in  the  room  but  the  Lord 
Broghill,  Manassch  Ben  Israel,  and  a  little  girl.  My  Lord  Broghill, 
who  was  one  of  the  Protector's  cabinet  counsellors,  had  been  sent  for 
from  Ireland  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  be  President  of  the  Council  there ; 
but  soon  wearying  of  the  place,  had  just  returned  to  London,  and 
posted  down  immediately  to  Hampton  Court : — he  was  bidding  the 
Protector  good  night,  and  that  with  much  servility.  The  presence  of 
Robin  was  yet  unnoticed,  save  by  the  Jew.  Before  his  Lordship  had 
left  the  chamber,  even  as  his  foot  was  on  the  threshold,  Cromwell 
called  him  back. 

*  “  My  Lord  Broghill.** 

*  The  cabinet  counsellor  bowed  and  returned. 

*  I  forgot  to  mention,  there  is  a  great  fnend  of  yours  in  London.** 

‘  **  Indeed  !  Please  your  Highness,  who  is  it  ?  " 

* My  Lord  of  Ormond,”  replied  the  Protector.  He  came  to 
town  on  Wednesday  last,  about  three  of  the  clock,  upon  a  small  grey 
mule,  and  wearing  a  brown  but  ill-made  and  shabby  doublet.  He 
lodges  at  White  Friars,  number — something  or  other  ;  butvou,  my 
Lord,”  he  added,  pointedly,  will  have  no  difliculty  in  hnmng  him 
out.” 

'  I  call  the  Lord  to  witness,”  said  Broghill,  casting  up  his  eyes 
after  the  most  approved  Puritan  fashion,  **  1  call  the  Lord  to  witness, 
1  know  nothing  of  it  !  ” 

*  Cromwell  gathered  his  eyebrows,  and  looked  upon  him  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  with  a  look  which  made  the  proud  Lord  tremble  ;  then  sending 
forth  a  species  of  hissing  noise  from  between  his  teeth,  sounding  like 
a  prolonged  hish — h — h — h.  "  Nevertheless,  I  think  you  may  as  well 
tell  him  that  I  know  it.  Good  night,  my  Lord,  good  night ! 

Vol.  II.  pp.  256—268. 

In  a  subsequent  chapter,  the  fair  Novelist  ventures  upon  an 
historical  essay  on  the  Protector's  character,  in  which  is  shewn  a 
great  deal  of  candid  discrimination. 

'  His  Court  was  a  rare  example  of  irreproachable  conduct,  from 
W’hich  all  deliauchery  and  immorality  were  banished ;  while,  such  was 
his  deep  and  intimate,  though  mysterious  acquaintance  with  every 
occurrence  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  its  subjects  had  the  certainty 
of  knowing  that,  sooner  or  later,  whatever  crimes  they  committed 
would  of  a  surety  reach  the  ear  of  the  Protector.  His  natural  abilities 
must  always  have  been  of  the  highest  order,  though  in  the  early  part 
of  his  career  he  discovered  none  of  those  extraordinary  talents  that 
after>vards  gained  him  so  much  applause,  and  worked  so  upon  the 
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tiiO  iMaircrs  sLuici^i^  by*  lii^  mimi  nuiy  be  oompsreri 
U)  imr  of  tbuMT  ^-oluable  uiaimbcripU  tbat  huti  loug  been  roUcci  up  and 
kept  hidden  frum  viiljjar  eyeb,  but  wiiicli  exiiibiUo  iwnit*  new  pniof  of 
windiun  at  each  unfolding;.*  It  bah  been  well  aaid  by  a  ptiibiaopher, 
whiwt  e«{U.il  tlu'  world  lia>  not  known  *iuc»‘  lii»  day,  “  that  a  plaor 
ib<}W*eth.  the  man  **  Of  a  ccruinty  Cromwell  bad  m»  sooner  poaaomied 
ibe  €»|>pi»Ttuiiilv  »t>  U»  do,  than  bi*  abowed  U*  tbi*  wbob*  world  that  ht* 
was  dentixKHl  to  piverii.  “  Some  men  aclimvt-  preutiiesb,  «*init‘  men  are 
bum  to  pfatiieas.  and  Minif  have  prcaineb6  thrust  u|Min  them.*’  With 
C'naiiwell,  jjreatnesis  wa'^  achieved.  He  was  tin*  urciiitect  of  bis  own 
fi»rtuiio>.  owing  little  to,  what  is  adied,  “  cbance,*’  leas  U>  ^latmnium. 
and  !»•-»>  t<*  crime,  if  we  excx’pt  tne  one  sad  blot  upon  the  page  of 
lu^  oa  ti  historv,  as  connected  with  that  of  bis  amiitry,  Tbere  appears 
Id  his  ciiaructer  hut  u  hinall  )H)riiou  of  that  which  is  evil,  blended  with 
much  that  is  undoubledb  good.  Although  bis  pubbe  R)>eecbes  were, 
fi»r  the  nxiMt  |uirt,  ambiguous — leaving  others  tt»  )iick  out  his  meaning 
HIT,  iiH»re  freijueutl}  slill.  having  no  meaning  to  pick  nut — tieing 
wtirds.  at>rtU,  words  Htrung  of  mouldy  sentences.  Scriptural  ]ihraiiea, 
foolUh  exclamations,  and  such  like ;  yet,  w'ben  necehsary,  he  Kbowed 
tliut  lie  e\»uld  siilhcientU  commuud  bis  style,  delivering  himaelf  with 
so  much  energy  pith,  pro}iriety,  and  strength  of  ex]ireBBion,  that  it 
was  cuuinioiily  kuIg  of  him  under  such  circumsiunees,  **  every  word  he 
s}Hike  was  tt  thing.**  But  the  siruugesl  indicatitin  of  his  vast  abilities 
was,  the  extraordinary  tact  a  ith  w  hich  he  entered  into,  disMected,  and 
scrutinized  the  naturt'  of  human  kind.  No  man  ever  dived  into  the 
nuuim'rs  and  minds  of  thoM  around  him  w  ith  greater  penetration,  or 
nuMTc  rapidly  discovered  tiieir  natural  talejits  and  tempers.  If  be 
chanced  to  bear  of  u  perMUi  fit  for  bis  pur|Misc,  w  hetber  as  a  minister, 
a  soldi«*r,  an  artiKun,  a  preacher,  or  a  bpy,<^no  matter  bow  prerioualy 
ob.'vcun*,  he  mmi!  for  him  forth  with,  and  employed  him  in  tbe  wet  in 
w  hich  he  could  bt*  made  most  useful,  and  answer  liest  tbe  purpoae  of 
Lis  emjii*»jer.  I’jrixi  this  must  adniiraUle  system,  (a  system  in  wiiicb. 
uuluippilT,  he  bus  had  but  few'  imilaUirs  among  miidem  statesmen,) 
dt'|M'nd4^d  iu  a  gn^at  degret'  bis  success.  His  devutiun  has  been  sneered 
at  ;  but  it  luis  ne'  er  l^'en  proved  to  have  been  iiisinoere.  With  bow 
much  more  show  of  jusiiu-  may  we  cuusideT  it  to  have  been  founded 
upio  a  M>!id  and  ujtright  basis.,  wbi'n  we  recollect  that  bis  whole  out¬ 
ward  d«*jH»riment  sjaAe  its  truth.  T'buse  who  decry  him  as  a  fanatic, 
uuglit  to  U-Uiink  tbemM‘]ves  that  religion  w’as  tbe  ciiiralry  of  tbe  age 
in  whiHi  be  lived.  Had  Crutuw'ell  been  Ikitii  a  few  centuriet  earlier, 
be  would  have  beaded  tbe  C  rusades,  with  as  much  bravery,  fsj* 
better  resuiu,  than  <»ur  nttble-bearud,  but  wroi^-beaded  "  Ccnir  de 
Bam.  It  w*as  no  great  ooaitdiDM*iit  that  was  |iasaed  on  binf  bv  tbe 
K reneb  miuisUT,  w  ben  he  called  the  PrxKectur  "  tbe  fim  captun  of 
the  age.  His  courage  and  conduct  in  the  £eld  were  undoubtedly 
admirable :  be  had  a  dignity  of  soul  w'bicb  tbe  greatest  dangers 
diftculties  rather  animated  than  diiouuragcd,  and  bis  diH]*ir5ii>e  ynd 

foverument  of  the  army,  in  all  respec^  was  tbe  wonder  of  the  wxirkL 
I  was  DO  diniiijutiou  iit  this  fiarl  of  his  character,  that  be  was  warr  in 
bis  exmduct;  and  that,  after  he  was  declared  Protector,  be  wore  a  coat- 
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ftf-mail  h<wfith  hi«  dinw.  Lfw  mntirni  than  hr  made  nar 

of,  ill  thr  plarr  hr  hoM,  and  Riirr.mndrd  as  hr  wa?;  by  arrrrt  and  open 
niroiMHi.  would  havr  drarrrrd  thr  nntnr  of  nrplifrmrr.  Ar  to  hi* 
jmliriral  t»inrrritv,  which  Toany  think  had  nothmfr  to  do  ndth  hi* 
rrlicioiK  opinionn,  hr  was,  to  thr  full,  a*  honrat  as  thr  hrst  or  accond 
Charles. 

«  (>f  a  truth,  that  snnir  sinrrrity,  it  wonld  appear,  i*  no  kingh' 
virtiir  !  Cromwell  loved  jiistier  as  hr  loved  his  oa*n  life,  and  a’herever 
hr  was  compelled  to  hr  arhitran ,  it  v*ns  only  la  herr  hi*  anthoritT  wa* 
controverted,  which,  as  thincs  then  nfre.  it  was  not  onlr  ri^t  to 
< 'Stahl ish  for  his  own  sake,  hot  for  the  peace  and  scennty  of  thr 
country-  over  whose  prond  destinies  he  had  heen  called  to  govern. 

*•  The  diernitv  of  the  crown,"  to  quote  his  own  w'ords.  **  wa*  upon  the 
iicronnt  of  the  nation,  of  which  thr  king  was  only  thr  representative 
brad,  and  therefore,  thr  nation  bring  still  the  same,  be  wonld  have 
thr  same  respect  paid  to  his  ministers  as  if  hr  had  been  a  king.’* 
Kngland  might  to  write  thr  name  of  Cromwell  in  letters  of  gold,  when 
she  remem IwTs  that,  within  a  space  of  font  or  five  veaT*,  he  ai'enged 
all  thr  insults  that  had  been  lavishly  flung  upon  her  by  every  conntry 
in  Europe  thronghont  a  long,  disastrons,  and  most  perplrTing  civft 
war.  Gloriously  did  hr  retrieve  thr  credit  that  had  been  monldering 
and  deearing  during  twn  weak  and  discreditable  rrigtis  of  neatlT  flf^ 
vears’  eontinuanrr — gloriously  did  hr  establish  and  extend  hi*  country^* 
authority  and  inflnener  in  remote  nations — glorionslr  acquire  thr  real 
mast  err  of  the  British  Channel — glorionsly  send  forth  fleet*  that  xrent 
and  ronqnered,  and  never  sullied  the  union*flag  hy  au  act  of  dishonour 
or  dissimulation  ! 

"  Not  a  single  Briton,  during  the  Protectorate,  but  cmiM  demand 
and  r(*eeive  either  reparation  or  revenge  for  injnry,  whether  it  came 
from  France,  from  Spain,  from  anr  open  fee  or  treacheron*  ally ; — not 
an  oppressed  foreigner  claimed  his  protection  but  it  wa*  immediately 
and  vtbrtually  granted.  Were  thing*  to  be  compared  to  this  in  the 
reign  of  either  Charles  E  Vol.  III.  pp. 

In  the  presence  of  Cromwell,  Burrell  is  confronted  with  the 
Babbi ;  and  the  Protectors  skilfiil  examination  of  the  parties  ia 
very’  happily  conducted.  The  investigation  is  adjourned  to  Cecil 
Place ;  ai>d  there,  according  to  dramatic  rules,  all  the  actor*  are 
brought  together  on  the  stage, — ^perhaps  somewhat  too  dramatically. 
It  is,  however,  all  very  cleverly  managed.  The  issue  i«,  that 
the  Protector  orders  the  ceremony  of  marriage  to  be  repeated 
Wtweon  Sir  Willroott  and  the  fair  Jewess;  while  Constance  ia 
repaid  for  her  sufferings  and  her  filial  heroism,  by  finding  every 
olistacle  removed  to  her  union  with  her  brave  cousin  Walter. 
For  Burrell,  however,  a  dreadful  fate  i*  reserved.  He  escapea 
from  custody,  and  takes  shelter  in  the  Gulfs  Nest,  the  secret 
haunt  of  the  Buccaneers,  which  ha*  been  cleared  out  and  dcsertod 
]>rcparatoTy  to  it*  being  blown  up.  At  the  approach  of  CromwclFa 

troops,  who  come  to  search  the  place,  the  tram  ia  fired,  and - 

voi..  IX. — x.s.  a 
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*  In  a  moment;  the  report  as  of  a  thousand  cannon  thundered  through, 
the  air ;  and  fragments  of  claV)  rock,  and  shingle  fell,  thick  as  hail  and 
hcavv  as  millstones  all  around.  Immediately  after,  a  piercing  crj  for 
aid  burst  upon  their  car,  and  spread  over  land  and  water, 
exclaimed  Springall  i  it  is  not  possible  that  any  human  creature 
could  have  been  within  the  place !  And  he  stretched  himself  forward, 
and  looked  up  to  where  the  cry  was  uttered.  The  young  man,  whose 
locks  were  then  light  as  the  golden  beams  of  the  sun,  and  whose  step 
was  as  free  as  that  of  the  mountain-roe,  lived  to  be  very  old,  and  his 
hair  grew  white,  and  his  free  step  crippled,  before  death  claimed  his 
subject ;  he  was  moreover  one  acquainted  in  after-years  w'ith  much 
strife  and  toil,  and  earned  honour,  and  wealth,  and  distinction ;  but 
often  has  he  declared  that  never  had  he  witnessed  any  thing  which  so 
appalled  his  soul  as  the  sight  he  beheld  on  that  remembered  morning. 
He  seized  Roupall’s  arm  with  convulsive  energy,  and  dragged  him 
forward,  heedless  of  the  storm  of  clay  and  stones  that  was  still  pelting 
around  them.  Wherever  the  train  had  fired,  the  Crag  had  been 
thrown  out :  and  as  there  were  but  few  combustibles  w  ithin  its  holes, 
and  the  gay  sunlight  had  shorn  the  flames  of  their  brightness,  the  objects 
that  strucii  the  gaze  of  the  lookers  on,  were  the  dark  hollows  vomiting 
forth  columns  of  black  and  noisome  smoke,  streaked  with  a  murky  red. 

*  As  the  fire  made  its  way  according  to  the  direction  of  the  meandering 
powder,  which  Dalton  himself  had  laid  in  case  of  surprise,  the  earth 
al)ovc  reeled  and  sh(X)k,  and  sent  f()rth  groans,  like  those  of  troubled 
Nature,  when  a  rude  earthquake  bursts  asunder  w'hat  the  Almighty 
united  with  such  matchless  skill.  The  lower  train  that  Springall  fired 
had  cast  forth,  amongst  rocks  and  stones,  the  mass  of  clay  in  which  was 
the  hnip-holc  through  which  Flcetword  had  looked  out  upon  the  wide  sea. 
Within  the  chasm  thus  created  was  the  figure  of  a  living  man.  He 
stood  there  wdth  uplifted  hands,  lacking  courage  to  advance;  for 
l)eneath,  the  wreathed  smoke  and  dim  hot  fume  of  the  consuming  fire 
told  him  of  certain  death  ;  unable  to  retreat,— for  the  insidious  flame 
had  already  destroyed  the  door  w'hich  Roupall  had  failed  to  move,  and 
dananl,  like  a  fiend  at  play  with  destruction,  from  rafter  to  rafter,  and 
beam  to  Warn,  of  the  devoted  place. 

*  “  Hah !”  exclaimed  the  reckless  rover,  with  a  calmness  which  at 
the  moment  made  his  young  companion  upbraid  him  as  the  most  mer¬ 
ciless  of  human  kind  ;  Hah  !  I  wonder  how  he  got  there  ?  I  heard 
that  somehow  or  other  he  w’as  in  limbo  at  Cecil  Place  ;  he  wanted  to 
make  on  escape,  I  suppose,  and  so  took  to  the  old  earth  !  Ay,  ay, 
I<K)k  your  last  on  the  bright  sun,  that’s  laughing  at  man  and  man’s 
doinj^— you’ll  never  mount  to  where  it  shines,  I  trow.” 

‘  Sir  illmott  Rurrell — for  Roupall  had  not  been  deceived  cither 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  person,  or  the  motive  W'hich  led  him  to  seek 
refu^  in  the  (lull  s  Nest — had  effected  an  almost  miraculous  escape, 
considering  how^  closely  he  was  guarded,  a  few  hours  before,  and 
secreted  himself  in  the  very  chamber  where  he  had  left  poor  Fleetword 
to  8tar\ation,  little  imagining  that  he  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
retributive  justice !  He  had  caught  at  flight,  even  so  fitr,  as  a  sort  of 
ripricve ;  and  was  forming  plans  of  future  villainy,  at  the  very  moment 
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the  train  was  fired.  God  have  mercy  on  all  sinners !  it  is  fearful  to 
be  cut  otf  without  time  for  repentance.  Sir  Willmott  had  none.  In 
the  flower  of  manhood,  with  a  vigorous  body  and  a  skilful  mind,  he 
had  delighted  in  evil,  and  panted  for  the  destruction  of  his  fellows. 
His  face,  upon  which  the  glare  of  the  garish  fire  danced  in  derision  of 
his  agony,  was  distorted,  and  terrible  to  look  upon :  brief  as  utis  the 
space  allotted  to  him,  each  moment  seemed  a  year  of  torture.  As  the 
flames  rose  and  encircled  their  victim,  his  cries  were  so  dreadful,  that 
Springall  pressed  his  hands  to  his  ears,  and  buried  his  face  in  the 
sand  ;  but  Roupall  looked  oa  to  the  last,  thinking  aloud  his  own  rude, 
but  energetic  thoughts.* 

*  Cromwell  had  a  curiosity  to  inspect  the  resort  of  the  Buccaneers  ; 
and,  perfectly  unconscious  of  Sir  Willmott*s  escape,  was  iietrified  with 
horror  and  astonishment  on  seeing  him  under  such  appalling  circum¬ 
stances — the  tumbling  crags — the  blazing  fire — the  dense  smoke, 
mounting  like  pillars  of  blackness  into  the  clear  and  happy  morning- 
sky — and  al)ove  all,  the  agonized,  scorching  figure  of  the  wretched 
Knight,  writhing  in  the  last  throes  of  mortal  agony  ! 

'  “  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul  !’*  exclaimed  Fleetword ; 

Pray,  pray  !”  he  continued,  elevating  his  voice,  and  hoping,  with  a 
kindliness  of  feeling  which  Sir  Willmott  had  little  right  to  expect, 
that  he  might  be  instrumental  in  directing  the  wretched  man's 
attention  to  a  future  state.  Pray !  death  is  before  you,  and  you 
cannot  wrestle  with  it !  Pray !  even  at  the  eleventh  hour !  Pray  !— 
and  we  will  pray  with  you  !’* 

‘  The  Preacher  uncovered ;  the  Protector  and  his  soldiers  stood  also 
bareheaded  on  the  cliff.  But  not  upon  the  prayers  of  brave  and  honest 
soldiers  Wiis  the  spirit  of  active  villainy  and  cowardly  vice  to  ascend  to 
the  judgment-seat  of  the  Almighty — before  one  word  of  supplication 
was  spoken,  a  column  of  flame  enwreathed  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  crag — it  was  of  such  exceeding  brightness  that  the  soldiers  blinked 
thereat ;  and  when  its  glare  was  past,  they  looked  upon  a  smouldering 
heaj)  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  It  was  the  only  monument  of  **  the 
Gull’s  Nest  Crag;**  and  the  half-consumed  body  of  Sir  Willmott 
Burrell  was  crushed  beneath  it.*  Vol.  III.  pp.  276 — 282. 

This  is  vivid  and  powerful  description ;  and  the  volumes 
abound  with  it.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  story  is,  the  dramatic  skill  w  ith  which  the  characters 
are  conceived,  developed,  and  grouped  in  picturesque  combination 
and  contrast.  Indeed,  in  the  rapidity  of  the  action,  the  quick 
succession  of  incident,  the  well  managed  shifting  of  the  scene,  tlie 
acting,  rather  than  narration  of  the  story,  it  partakes  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  drama,  as  much  as  of  a  talc.  From  first  to  last,  the 
interest  is  never  suspended ;  there  is  no  languor  in  the  composition, 
— no  prosing  or  spinning  out  of  chapters.  The  female  characters 
are  portrayed  with  a  feminine  skill,  the  want  of  which  is  the 
most  obvious  defect  in  the  Tales  of  the  Author  of  Waverley. 
On  the  other  hand,  too  much  of  woman  is  attributed  to  the  rugged 
characters  depicted  in  these  volumes.  There  are  other  faults  in 
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the  story,  but  none,  we  think,  of  a  very  prominent  character. 
Among  those  faults,  we  do  not  rank  the  various  improbabilities 
comprised  in  the  story  ;  first,  because  real  life  is  scarcely  less  full 
of  improbabilities  than  romance,  and  secondlj^ ,  because  the  art  of 
the  writer  is  often  most  happily  displayed  in  throwing  a  plausible 
air  over  unlikely  incidents,  and  in  working  them  into  the  story, 
so  as  to  make  them  seem  probable.  In  a  w’ork  of  fiction,  pro¬ 
babilities  and  improbabilities  being  equally  true,  the  only  difference 
lietween  them  consists  in  the  degree  of  skill  which  is  shewn  in 
the  introduction  and  management  of  them. 

Many  admirable  sentiments  occur  in  these  volumes ;  and  we 
arc  convinced  that  the  Writer  has  meant  to  convey,  in  some 
instances,  religious  instruction ;  but  where  this  is  not  a  writer’s 
main  object,  it  is  seldom  cither  happily  or  efficiently  accomplished. 
As  a  moral  writer,  we  must  place  IMrs.  Hall,  if  somewhat  above 
her  friend  Miss  -Mitford,  yet,  much  below  Miss  Jewsbury, 
although,  in  another  way,  she  has  displayed  talents  equal,  at  least, 
to  both.  \\c  make  this  remark,  not  for  the  sake  of  comparison, 
but  of  distinction.  Works  of  a  totally  different  description  arc 
often  confounded  under  a  common  name.  The  “  Three  Histories” 
of  Miss  Jewsbury  are  all  truth,  though  a  fiction.  The  lluccancer, 
though  containing  a  vein  of  historic  and  moral  truth,  is  pure 
romance.  The  reader  of  Mrs.  Ilalfs  work  cannot  close  the 
volumes  without  forming  a  very  high  estimate  of  the  powers  of 
the  author.  On  reading  Miss  Jewsbury ’s  tales,  wm  are  less  struck 
with  the  genius  than  with  the  knowledge  of  the  writer, — less  with 
her  power  of  describing,  than  with  her  skill  in  analysing.  She 
brings  before  us,  not  scenes  so  much  as  things,  and  is  more 
]>hilosophical  than  dramatic.  The  female  Writer  of  the  day  with 
whom  Mrs.  Hall  may  be  most  fairly  compared,  and  whom  she 
may  be  thought  to  have  followed,  is  Miss  Lawrance.  The  latter, 
in  some  fragments  of  a  story  contributed  to  “  Fricndshiifs  Offer¬ 
ing,”  has  ventured  upon  the  same  historic  ground,  and  indicated 
talents  capable  of  producing  greater  things.  Both  ladies  have 
given  portraits  of  Cromwell  and  of  Cromwelfs  still  more  illustrious 
I. atin  secretary ;  and  our  readers  may  compare  with  the  extract 
given  in  our  November  Number  (p.  45:2),  the  following  portrait. 

‘  Beliold  him  as  he  sits,  within  the  tapestried  chamber  at  Hampton 
Court !  1  is  the  s;une  room  in  w  Inch  the  Protector  sat  last  night ; 

bnt  how  changed  its  asjiect,  just  by  the  presence  of  that  one  man ! 
How  ditfereut  is  the  feeling  with  w’hich  we  regard  men  of  great  energy 
and  men  of  great  talent.  Milton,  blind — blind,  powerless  as  to  his 
actions,  overwhelming  in  his  genius,  grasping  all  things  and  seeing 
into  them,  not  with  the  eyes  of  flesh,  bnt  those  of  mind,  altering  the 

'ir\  atmosphere  wherein  we  move,  stilling  the  air  that  we  may  hear 
Ins  c»racles ! 

1  he  room  is  one  of  most  curious  fashion,  and  liiing  w’ith  the  oldest 
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taposlry  in  England,  lighted  on  either  side  by  long  and  narrow 
windows,  that  are  even  now  furnished  as  in  the  time  of  the  old  Cardinal 
who  bnilt  them.  On  the  low  seat  formed  within  the  wall  the  Poet 
sat.  Who  would  suffer  a  thought  of  the  ambitious  Wolsey  or  the 
sensual  Henry  to  intrude  where  once  they  held  gi\y  revels  and  much 
minstrelsy  in  their  most  tyrant  pastimes?  Cronnvell,  the  great  Pro¬ 
tector,  even  Cromwell  is  f(»rgotten  in  the  more  glorious  company  of  one 
both  poor  and  blind !  He  sat,  as  we  describe  him,  within  the  em¬ 
brasure  of  tlie  narrow  window;  the  heat  and  brightness  of  the  summer 
sun  came  full  upon  his  head,  the  hair  upon  which  was  full  and  rich 
as  ever,  parted  in  the  centre,  and  falling  in  waving  curls  quite  to  his 
shoulders ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacancy,  but  their  expression  was  as 
if  communing  with  some  secret  spirit,  enlivening  thus  his  darkness ; 
he  seemed  not  old  nor  young,  for  the  lines  ujion  his  face  could  not  be 
considered  wrinkles — tokens  were  they  of  care  and  thought —such  care 
and  such  thought  as  JMilton  might  know  and  feel.  He  was  habited 
with  extraordinary  exactness ;  his  linen  of  the  finest  quality,  and  his 
vest  and  doublet  put  on  with  an  evident  attention  to  even  minute  ap- 
j)earance.  His  hands  of  transparent  whiteness  were  clasped,  as  if  he 
were  attending  to  some  particular  discourse ;  he  was  alone  in  that  vast 
chamber, — yet  not  alone,  for  God  was  with  him, — not  in  outward  form, 
but  in  inward  spirit.  It  was  the  Sabbath-day,  and  ever  observed  in 
the  Protector’s  family  with  respect  and  reverence.  The  morning- 
meeting  was  over,  and  Cromwell  in  his  closet,  wrestling,”  as  he  was 
wont  to  term  it,  “  with  sin.”  Silence  reigned  through  all  the  courts 
— that  due  and  reverend  silence  which  betokens  thoughtfulness,  and 
attention  to  one  of  the  Almighty’s  first  commands — “  Keep  holy  the 
sabbath-day,”  given  when  he  ordained  that  man  should  rest  from  his 
labours  in  commemoration  that  he  himself  set  an  example  of  repose 
after  calling  the  broad  earth  into  existence  and  beauty.  The  poet  sat 
but  for  a  little  time  in  that  wide  silence ;  yet  who  would  not  give  a 
large  j)ortion  of  their  every-day  existence  to  have  hsiked  on  him  for 
those  brief  moments,  moments  which  for  their  full  feeling  might  play 
the  part  of  years  in  our  life’s  calendar  ?  lllesscd  holy  time ! — when 
we  can  look  on  genius,  and  catch  the  gems  that  fall  from  its  lips ! 
Yet  Milton  spoke  not, — he  only  looked;  and  still  his  looks  were 
heavenward — turned  towards  that  Heaven  from  whence  they  caught 
their  inspiration.  He  heard  tlie  sound  of  coming  footsteps,  and  loving 
quiet  on  that  holy  day,  w  ithdrew  to  his  ow  n  chamber.  How  empty 
now'  appeared  the  tapestried  hall !  as  W'hen  some  great  eclipse  shuts  to 
the  golden  portals  of  the  sun,  and  steeps  the  earth  in  darkness  !* 

Vol.  III.  pp.  32—35. 

In  tlie  correct  finishing  of  her  portraits  and  pictures,  Miss 
I.awrancc,  wc  think,  excels.  The  graphic  talent  of  Mrs.  Hall  is 
displayed  in  a  bolder  use  of  the  pencil :  if  we  may  use  the 
metaphor,  she  ]}aints  in  oil.  Hut  we  have  said  more  than  enough 
to  intimate  our  opinion  of  the  sort  and  degree  of  literary  merit 
dis])layed  in  these  volumes,  and  now  leave  our  readers  to  frame 
the  verdict. 
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Art.  IV.  7  he  Year  of  J  ihernfion  :  n  Jmirnal  tho  Dofcncc  of  Ham- 
Imrch  nt^inst  tlic  Krrnch  Army  undfr  INTarsh.^^  Onvo’.ist  in  1813: 
witn  S.\etchcs  of  tho  Hatties  of  Lntzeii,  liuutzcn,  fee.  Ac.  In  two 
Volumes.  15nio.  p}>.  tuit).  Price  18.v.  London,  1832. 

T]  NDl^U  a  title  that  does  not  seem  to  promiso  much,  we  have 
in  these  vohancs  a  vielauge  of  the  most  brilliant  and  enter¬ 
taining  description.  'Phe  ostensible  subject,  though  an  interest¬ 
ing  episode  of  ‘  the  war  of  liberation  \  would,  in  ordinary  hands, 
have  afforded  scanty  materials  for  a  chapter ;  l)ut  give  this  \V^riter 
any  subject,  and  it  is  evident  that  lie  could  work  it  up  into  any 
prtscrilxd  form  or  numlicr  of  volumes.  At  the  touch  of  his  pen¬ 
cil,  the  nio.st  coinmon-])lacc  aiul  unsightly  objects  become  pic- 
tures<]uc.  He  lias  the  strange  art  of  making  an  old  story  new,  of 
imparting  to  the  fresh  coinage  of  bis  fancy  tlic  semblance  of  bis- 
torv,  and  of  making  veritable  history  seem  half  romanoe  and  half 
a  joke.  Hy  help  of  scenic  description,  inexhaustible  anecilote, 
portraiture  of  character,  ]H>litics,  battles,  ]>oetry,  romance,  the 
gtavo  and  the  gay,  the  lively  and  the  severe,  be  contrives  to  keep 
the  attention  in  a  state  of  constant  and  pleasurcable  excitement ; 
so  that,  whatever  be  tlie  road  be  chooses  to  travel,  the  reader 
thinks  only  of  the  ])leasaiU  coin])any  be  linds  himself  in.  He  has 
endowed  a  mere  incident  with  the  opulence  that  would  have  suf¬ 
ficed  to  furnish  out  a  whole  history  of  the  war.  Hut  tlic  most  re¬ 
markable  feature  of  the  work  is,  that,  although  the  Writer’s  style 
is  too  vivacious  to  lie  scntinicnud,  too  s|H)rtivc  for  grave  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  yt)u  scarcely  know  when  be  is  quite  in  earnest,  there 
lies  concealed  licncatb  this  off-band,  trifling  manner  of  dealing 
with  tilings,  a  depth  of  observation  and  a  seriousness  of  opinion 
and  pur]>ose,  which  impart  to  some  of  his  occasional  ol)scrvations 
an  axiomatic  force  and  practical  value,  redeeming  both  the. book 
and  its  author  from  the  class  to  which  a  superficial  glance  mijjht 
ha>e  referred  them.  The  charm  of  the  work  is  its  style,  which 
s])arkle.s  with  wit,  or  flaslies  witli  eloquence,  from  beginning  to 
end ;  hut  the  relros|H'ct  of  events  which  the  work  comprises,  is 
adapted  to  Ik'  at  the  iiresent  moment  peculiarly  instructive.  AVc 
seem  to  lie  uken  iKMiind  the  scenes  of  the  great  drama,  and  are 
shewn  the  machinery  of  history. 

'rile  \utlior  is  (juite  st'rious  in  his  Preface,  which  contains  the 
moral  of  the  tale.  From  this  war,  ‘  the  great  patriotic  war  of 
‘  (rcnnany  \  eminently  rose,  he  remarks,  ‘  the  fearful  supremacy 
•  of  Uussia,  which  now  threatens  all  indei^endencc,  and  the  not 
‘  less  fearful  sense  of  ]H)pular  power,  which  threatens  all  govern- 
‘  nicni ;  the  imhodying  of  the  ])rinciple8  of  despotism  and  demo- 
‘  crasy,  at  this  hour  arming  for  a  conflict,  whicn,  whenever  it  ar- 
‘  rives,  may  cover  the  world  with  dust  and  ashes.’  Upon  this 
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sinpjlc  sMitcncc,  \re  cculd  hang  a  dissertation  ;  and  at  sonar  fiiturc 
|)cnad,  wc  may  favour  our  readers  with  one ;  but  we  must  now 
pass  on. 

*  T]:c  rising  of  the  people  of  Hamburgh  against  the  French  was  one 
of  th^'  most  interesting  incidents  of  the  wur.  The  present  Writer  lias 
descril>ed  it  as  he  saw  it ;  with  the  opjwrtunities  of  one  on  the  spot, 
and  the  fresh  impressions  of  the  moment ;  impressions  hcightenetl, 
niiher  than  diminished,  by  the  twenty  years  which  have  since  l>€en  in¬ 
terposed.  lie  has  found  no  record  ot  the  transactions  from  the  native 
])eii ;  and  he  has  long  felt  aii  allownible  anxietv  that  some  memorial 
should  exist  of  a  public  effort,  which  exhibited  all  the  essential  featuws 
of  j)ublic  virtue.  The  general  aspect  of  German  athiirs  at  the  time  will 
l>e  found  occasionally  observed.' 

Tlic  first  chapter  introduces  us  to  a  groupc  of  characters  on 
Isiard  the  packet,  sketched  with  a  vigour  and  humour  that  just 
stop  short  of  caricature,  and  make  the  week's  voyage,  which  lasts 
the  chapter,  not  seem  ted’ous.  Heliogoland  is  the  subject  of 
Chapter  II.;  and  we  must  insert  the  graphic  description  of  this 
singular  outpost  of  the  Continent. 

‘  The  North  Sea  was  angry,  and  a  whole  wilderness  of  immense 
waves,  topj)ed  with  yellow,  hiIioii8-l(M>king  foam,  rolled  furiously 
towards  the  little  half-drowned  island  which  cuniinually  esca])ed  fnim 
us,  and  seemed  us  if  it  w'erc  swimming  aw'uy  for  its  life.  But,  rough 
as  the  gale  w’as,  it  was  luckily  in  our  favour.  We  were  hurled  along 
like  the  fi>am  itself,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few'  hours,  w'c  were  abreast 
of  the  l)each.  The  scene  there  was  a  very  curious  and  peculiar  one. 
All  si‘emed  on  the  smallest  scale,  and  might  have  been  sketched  for 
Gulliver’s  first  view  of  Lilliput.  Heligoland  is  pn>hahly  the  smallest 
spot  to  w'hich  human  life,  adhesive  as  it  is,  ever  thought  of  clinging.  .  ,  . 
Like  every  other  nook  of  this  over-travelled  world,  it  has  long  since  lust 
its  ancient  spell ;  hut  it  was  then  a  novel tv>  and  an  extremely  charac¬ 
teristic  one.  Palcv  should  have  put  it  into  his  chapter  of  “  Con^ 
trivances.”  It  was  impossible  to  look  upon  it  w'ithout  recognizing  the 
original  design  of  nature  for  the  intereoursc  of  nations ;  the  Plymouth 
Hreakw'ater,  or  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  is  not  a  clearer  evidence  of 
intention.  Tliough  it  has  sUhmI  from  the  creation  or  the  deluge,  a 
solitary  point  in  the  deep,  the  playground  of  the  scamew  and  the 
]Hir|»oi8e  for  some  thouwind  years,  it  was  yet  as  obviously  placed  for 
the  uses  of  human  kind,  when  the  luw'  shores  of  Holstein  ana  Hanover 
should  be  |>eopled,  as  if  it  hud  been  ])iled  by  a  Telford  or  a  Rennie 
licfore  our  eyes.  Standing  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
'he  Kll)c,  it  is  seen  at  the  exact  distance  suiheient  for  ships  to  make 
the  land,  without  being  entangled  in  the  shoals  which  line  the  whole 
bhorc  of  Germany  ;  its  very  form  is  that  of  the  pedestal  of  a  light-house ; 
and  many  a  storm-tost  blaze  must  have  dared  from  it  to  the  squadrons 
with  which  Denmark  and  Sweden  first  paid  such  formidable  visits  to 
their  more  opulent  neighbours  of  Germany  and  England. 

‘  Its  population,  time  out  of  mind,  have  been  pilots ;  and  even  in  its 
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name  of  **  Holy  Island/*  there  may  be  found  some  reference  to  the 
sailor's  gratitude  for  his  pn»s»*rvation.  But  things  had  now,  in  the 
American  phrase,  pHsligiously  j)rogressed ;  for  the  ])cdestal  was  not 
merely  topjKnl  with  a  huge  light-house,  glittering  with  reflectors  and 
all  the  iniproveinents  of  mmlern  art,  but  it  was  enjoying  that  ])eculiar 
prosperity  which,  according  to  the  proverb,  in  the  worst  of  times,  falls 
some  tv  her  e  ;  and  being  the  first  mark  of  all  vessels  liound  for  the  Kibe, 
and  just  out  of  the  rtnich  of  Xajioleon’s  talons  bi'sidcs,  it  had  liecome  a 
grand  depot  of  comiherce ;  or,  to  use  a  less  dignified,  but  truer  ap¬ 
pellation,  of  smuggling  of  the  most  barefaced  kind.  Every  spot  was 
CHAvded  with  clerks  and  agents  from  England  and  Germany  ;  many  of 
them  not  improlwibly  agents  of  more  important  concerns  than  the 
barter  of  sugar  and  coffee  ;  fi>r  those  were  times  when  every  feeling  of 
right,  seconded  by  every  dexterity  of  man,  was  concerting  the  fall  of 
the  great  enemy  ;  and  fleligohind  was,  perhaps,  more  nearly  connected 
with  Vienna,  and  even  with  Paris,  than  half  the  cabinets  alive. 

‘  But  all  iH'fore  us,  was  the  merchant  and  his  merchandize,  bales  of 
Manchester  manufactures  and  bags  of  West  India  produce,  and  among 
them  the  busy  Englishman  stalking  about,  and  the  spectacled  German 
following  him,  and  each  apparently  too  well  employed  to  think  of  the 
fates  of  empires. 

'  From  our  deck,  the  iM'ach,  which  looked  scarcely  more  than  a 
hiindrtMl  yards  wide ;  and  the  rock  itself,  which  did  not  seem  half  the 
numl)er  of  fiTt  high,  gave  the  thickest  picture  of  human  swarming, 
that  I  had  ever  seen  ;  the  wln»le  ivas  black,  restless,  and  buzzing  W’ith 
life  ;  it  had  the  hsik  of  an  immense  Weliive.’  pp.  20 — 24. 

*  It  blows  a  storm  ;  and  every  wave  that  rolls  in  upon  the  little 
beach  threatens  tii  wreck  our  whole  navy  at  its  anchors.  The  man 
who  “  pitied  idle  gentlemen  up<»n  a  rainy  day,*’  should  have  added  to 
the  r.iiny  day,  confinement  ujmhi  an  island  a  mile  round,  as  flat  as  a 
Iwwling-grtvn,  and  with  nothing  ujxm  it  but  a  gathering  of  crazy  huts, 
shaking  in  every  limb,  grojining  in  the  wind  as  if  they  were  groaning 
their  last,  and  making  it  a  doubtful  ]>oint,  whether  it  were  wiser  to 
take  the  chance  of  being  swept  into  the  sea  with  them,  or  without 
them. 

‘  But  the  sea  is  magnificent :  I  now  feel,  for  the  first  time,  the  full 
force  of  the  words,  **  the  trildenicss  of  waves.'*  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
rwich,  the  wlH»le  horizon  is  one  moving  mass  of  billows,  rolling,  foam¬ 
ing,  and  thundering  on  each  other ;  sheets  of  spray  suddenly  caught  up 
and  whirling  to  vjist  distances,  like  the  banners  of  the  host  of  waters. 
Here  are  no  chains  of  n»ck  to  fret  the  waves,  no  projections  and  pro¬ 
montories  to  break  their  mass,  no  distractions  of  the  eye  by  the  mixture 
of  land  and  water :  all  is  ocean,  deep,  dreary,  and  illimitable.  With 
such  an  object  In'fore  the  poets  of  the  north,  well  might  they  fill  their 
imaginations  with  shapes  of  desolate  power.  Among  the  clouds  which 
come  continually  rolling  along  the  horizon,  and  almost  touching  the 
waters,  it  would  lx?  no  diflictilt  fancy  even  no'v,*>to  conceive  some  of  the 
ohl  pirate  fltvts,  spreading  stiil  from  the  Baltic,  and  sw'eeping  down, 
w  ith  the  lightning  for  their  pilot,  and  the  wfinds  for  their  trump,  to 
the  sjHiil  of  EurojH?.  All  is  wild,  melancholy,  and  grand.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  36-38. 
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\Vc  must  not  stop  to  discuss  the  point,  how  far  Napoleon's 
downfall  may  be  ascribed  to  the  llcrlin  and  Milan  decrees.  The 
Writer  asserts,  that  their  first  effect  was,  the  ruin  of  his  own  re- 
sourct's.  The  blow  aimed  at  England,  fell  on  Germany,  which 
Imd  hitherto  fed  the  French  exchequer,  and  instantly  cut  off  the 
conduit  through  which  the  German  revenues  had  flowed  into 
France.  A  more  formidable  result  was,  that  ‘  the  whole  mind  of 
*  the  Continent'  was  at  once  exasperated  against  him. 

‘  Napoleon  might  have  galloped  his  charger  over  Europe,  making 
her  castles  the  dust  of  its  hoofs  to  the  last  of  his  days,  but  for  his  for- 
gt'tting  the  spell  which,  more  than  cannon  or  bayonet,  fought  for  the 
Kepublic ;  the  “  Guerre  aux  palais,  paix  aux  cabanes*\  He  had  now 
fallen  on  the  cabanes,  and  from  that  moment  he  W'as  undone.  The 
nations,  long  discontented  with  their  sovereigns,  had  seen  him  tramp¬ 
ling  them  down,  and  never  moved  a  muscle.  Hut,  when  they  found 
his  heel  pressing  on  the  neck  of  every  man  alike,  they  sprang  up  and 
crushed  nim.* 

In  the  dreary  six  years  which  intervened  between  ‘  the  fall  of 
‘  Germany '  in  the  battle  of  Jena  in  1806,  and  its  recovery  at 
the  battle  of  Leipsig,  Germany  was  gradually  sinking  into  pau¬ 
perism. 

*  Her  higher  orders  were  driven  to  despair  by  perpetual  insult  and 
robbery ;  her  low'er  were  compelled  to  criminal  courses  by  the  mere 
pressure  of  hunger.  The  system  of  smuggling  had  become  the  only 
resource  of  trade ;  and  a  more  pernicious  and  demoralizing  system 
never  was  offered  to  tempt  the  natural  evil  of  man.  Fraud,  on  a 
greater  or  lesser  scale,  was  rapidly  infecting  all  commercial  transac¬ 
tions  :  every  thing  bore  a  fictitious  name  in  the  invoice ;  coffee  passed 
the  customs  as  horse-beans,  sugar  as  starch,  and  pep|)er  was  alternately 
]>ease,  rape-seed,  and  a  hundred  other  things.  The  quantity  of  oaths, 
forgeries,  and  bribery  that  made  this  traffic  pass  down  the  consciences 
of  the  Dottatiiers,  may  be  imagined.  All  was  mystification,  which 
yet  mystified  no  one ;  hungry  artifice  openly  arrayed  against  bloated 
plunder.' 

But  the  crisis  was  ripening.  The  effects  of  this  system  on  the 
Inirghcrs  of  Hamburg,  and  the  people  at  large,  are  described  by 
the  Writer  with  the  distinctness  of  a  close  and  shrewd  observer. 
For  some  time  before  the  insurrection,  the  French  garrison  in  that 
city  felt  themselves  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population. 
But,  in  place  of  entering  into  the  historic  details,  which  will  be 
best  learned  from  the  narrative,  we  shall  transcril^  the  W riter's 
description  of  this  ancient  Gothic  Hanse-town. 

*  The  first  aspect  of  this  famous  old  city  gives  the  idea  of  opulence, 
as  opulence  displayed  itself  in  the  ancient  days  of  Germany.  It  is  not 
a  French  display,  nor  an  Italian:  it  is  the  gloomy,  solid,  and  almost 
severe  visage  of  the  old  Teutonic.  Hamburg  strikes  the  eye  as  a 
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place  where  much  money  was  made  and  much  expended,  and  yet  where 
It  wa»  both  made  and  expended  by  merchants  and  those  merchants  re¬ 
publicans . S<mie  of  the  public  buildinj^  arc  historic ;  and  if 

they  are  su|>erubundunt  in  neither  grace  nor  majesty,  yet  they  <»ccasion- 
ally  have  the  look  <»f  times,  when  the  Hamburg  merchant  could  wield 
the  Iwtlleaxe  as  well  as  the  |hmi,  and  buckle  on  his  iron  coiit  against 
Swede  and  Dane.  The  front  of  the  si'iiate  housis  himvy  and  huge,  is 
a  gallery  of  civic  heroes,  all  bronzed  and  gildetl  in  full  costume,  and 
envelo|H*d  in  wig  and  regimentals,  “  as  a  general  ought  to  be  the 
long  line  of  trading  gallantry  from  Charlemagne,  i»r  NimnKl.  If  ('om- 
nierce  ever  sat  for  the  j>ortnnt  of  Dcllona,  those  champions  of  the  desk 
might  circle  her  cur,  as  the  attendant  gt'iiii. 

‘  liut,  tt»  my  sorrow,  Hamburg  is  all  pave;  the  streets  were,  of  course, 
universal  mire  after  the  day’s  min ;  as  in  sunshine  they  are  universal 
dust ;  and  the  wonders  of  the  city  were  not  to  Ik?  seen,  without  ha¬ 
zarding  something  little  short  of  sutfocution  in  fuiblic  mud.  It  is  odd 
enough,  that  this  univers;il  otfence  in  the  continental  cities  should  arise 
not  more  from  laziness,  than  luxurv.  “  Thank  Heaven,”  said  the 


French  ahbe,  when  he  found  himself  on  the  flags  of  London,  “  a  pe¬ 
destrian’s  lames  are  worth  something  here and  this  was  the  whole 
sivret.  In  Paris,  the  pod«'strian’s  lames  were  worth  nothing;  for 
everv  man  who  was  worth  any  thing  nalc  in  his  carriage.  The  Ham¬ 
burgers  hud  Ik'cii  under  the  same  circumstances ;  the  time  w’as,  when 
they  were  not  ctmnH?lled  to  know’  whether  their  streets  w'ere  earth  or 
water ;  for  such  w’us  the  opulence  of  the  city  at  the  clase  of  the  last 
ci'ntury,  that  there  w’as  scarcely  a  shopkeeper's  family  w’ithout  an 
erjuipjigi*  and  a  country-house.  The  ladies  of  the  firm  seldom  came 
into  Hamburg  but  to  purchase  some  finery  of  the  day ;  the  gentlemen 
came  in  but  to  8]HMid  an  hour  behind  the  counter,  hold  open  their 
hands  for  the  golden  shower  that  w’as  literally  pouring  upon  them  from 
every  corner  of  the  earth,  and  then  drive  back  to  their  villas,  and 
luxuriate  far  the  rest  of  the  day  among  their  lilies  and  roses.  In  fact, 
the  life  of  the  great  English  merchant  nofr  w’as  the  life  of  the  little 
Hamburg  trader  then.  The  French  refomietl  this  thoroughly;  the 
marshals  first  cut  down  the  opulence  by  a  series  of  contributions, 
levietl  with  the  sabre  ;  Nanohmii  pive  the  second  blow  by  his  “  decrees;” 
but  the  final  and  the  fatal  blow  was  given  by  letting  loose  the  sw’arm 
of  French  cw/yfoyrs  u|xm  the  unfortunate  city.  The  rouglv  men  of  the 
sabre  trampled  down  the  field ;  but  it  was  the  prefels,  the  collectors, 
and  the  custom-house  officers,  that  played  the  part  of  the  locust,  and 
nippiHl  every  leaf  and  sprout  of  commerce  out  of  the  stiil. 

‘  Tlie  landsoaiK*  round  the  city  is  Dutch, — flat,  quiet,  and  green, 
sprinkled  with  houses,  looking  not  unlike  those  which  sprinkled  the 
suburb  fields  of  I^mdon  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  low,  vet  some¬ 
times  spreading  over  a  considerable  extent,*  sometimes  showy,  but,  in 
most  instances,  ample  and  cimvenient.  Ihimburg  itself  is  an  inland 
-ynsterdam,  a  huge  mass  of  buildings,  imliedded  in  a  marsh  on  the 
side  of  a  lazy  river,  and  cut  through  in  all  directions  wnth  sullen  ca¬ 
nals.  The  citizens  pronounce  it  a  \’’enice,  and  a  Venice  it  is,  if  we 
divest  the  Adriatic  qm'en  of  her  palaces,  her  squares,  her  skies,  and 
her  nx>»llections.’  V ol  I.  pp.  (31 — (33. 
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*  I  have  just  returned,  after  a  ramble  nmon^  the  villages.  The 
motluT  city  liHjks  best  from  the  outside.  The  vilhiges  are  little,  wild, 
mid  things,  with  a  primitive  look,  yet  with  some  kind  of  gaiety.  They 
put  U5  in  mind  of  a  group  of  young  Quakers,  with  the  bhaKl  of  youth 
contending  apiinst  the  inveteracy  of  the  drab ;  or  the  unwilling  for¬ 
mality  t)f  a  family  circle  in  the  presence  of  the  venerable  and  forbid¬ 
ding  grandmother  of  the  household.  The  brown  rm»fs  and  |>onderous 
steeples  of  the  city  arc  sih-mi  from  every  dell  and  thicket  for  miles 
round,  looking  gravity,  and  frowning  down  the  light  pro^MUisities  of 
the  rising  generation  of  villas. 

‘  The  contrast,  to  one  returning  from  the  country  into  the  sudden 
glman  of  the  streets,  renders  all  their  evils  still  more  unpalatable. 
Whatever  better  times,  or  amtther  genenition,  may  make  of  the  city, 
it  is  nou'  dark,  intricate,  and  miry,  to  the  full  republican  measure. 
Itepubliciinisin  may  have  its  advantages,  but  it  never  paves,  sw'ee|>s, 
lights,  or  whitewashes ;  the  sovereign  jieople  fi*els  the  value  of  its  in- 
de{H‘ntlence  tm)  profoundly  to  sutt'er  any  intrusion  of  authority  in  the 
sha{M*  of  public  amifort ;  cleanliness  is  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  the 
order  to  hang  up  two  lamps  where  but  one  twinkled  liefore,  would  be 
an  insult  to  the  gtmius  of  the  constitution  altogether  unheard  of.  The 
result  is,  that  there  is  not  a  stone  in  the  streets  of  Hamburg  which 
has  not  lieen  sutfered  to  settle  into  its  place  by  the  laws  of  gravity ; 
not  a  s|H)ut  which  docs  not  irrigate  the  passer  by,  and  seem  to  be 
employed  for  that  sole  purpose ;  not  a  crevice  w  hich  does  not  widen 
iiito  a  |HK)1 ;  not  a  |MHd  which  docs  not  widen  into  a  gulph  ;  and,  in  a 
huge  city  of  ravines  of  lanes,  and  cut  up  with  foggy  canals,  not  a  light 
iiiiich  exciH^ding  that  of  a  moderate  cigar.  The  senate  know  all  this, 
and  are  alternately  laughed  at  and  libelled  for  not  smoothing  their 
]>aveinents,  stopping  up  their  pooLs,  and  lighting  their  streets.  Hut 
what  can  any  citizen-senate  on  earth  do  more  than  groan  over  the 
coniinonwealth ;  draw  up  magnanitmms  resolutions,  and  throw  them 
into  the  tire,  through  fear  of  offending  the  freel)orn  sordidness  and  |)a- 
triotic  putrescence  of  the  state ;  and  leave  the  rest  to  destiny  and  the 
general  conflagration. 

*  I  honour  and  esteem  the  spirit  of  Hamburg  in  its  resistance  to 
the  French,  but  all  my  res])ect  cannot  disguise  from  all  my  senses, 
that  the  city  would  be  infinitely  the  better  for  a  good,  active  bombard¬ 
ment.  Hut  an  earthquake  would  be  the  true  benefactor.  Any  thing 
w’ould  Ih?  good  that  would  Inirc,  liattcr,  scatter,  and  prostrate  some  fur¬ 
longs  of  those  streets,  that,  wild  and  wdiiding  as  the  shafts  of  a  coal 
mine,  seem  nearly  as  dark,  narrow,  subterraneous,  and  unwholesome. 
After  having  so  lately  renewed  my  recollections  of  fresh  air  and  o{)en 
sky,  1  feel  doubly  incarcerated  among  those  endless  piles  of  old  houses, 
like  so  many  German  barons,  bowing  round  me  with  stiff  decrepitude, 
i  he  citv  has  some  meinorable  old  buildings,  but  the  republican  spirit, 
w  hich  forgets  every  thing  but  its  crablied  rights  and  i)eevi8h  privileges, 
leaves  them  to  the  common  career  of  men  and  buildings ;  and  there 
they  stand  or  fall,  proud  with  established  squalidness,  and  solemn  with 
the  sacred  dirt  of  ages.*  Vol.  11.  pp.  217 — 

*  Still  the  city  is  a  fine  old  gloomy  relic,  of  fine  old  gloomy  timet ; 
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when,  whatever  mi^ht  Ik*  the  wickedneasea  of  this  world  among  the 
iiatni])i(*ii  «if  the  l^iiitineiit,  there  was  a  spirit  of  grandeur,  Gothic  as  it 
was,  moving  among  mankind.  I  never  treiid  my  swampy  way  under 
the  shadow  <»f  th(»sc  fierce  old  buildings,  that  setmi  to  scowd  over  the 
degenerate  race  t>f  nuMlern  traffickers ;  without  d(»ing  homage  to  the 
ifhuntoms  of  sovereign  commerce  which  still  linger  round  the  comptoirs, 
like  ghosts  round  the  sjwt  they  loved.*  Vol.  II.  pp.  221. 

And  now  for  a  few  sketches  of  the  worthy  natives,  whose  ‘  fair, 

*  flat,  piscatory  visage '  affords  so  striking  a  contrast  to  ^  the  hi- 

*  lious  pug-dog  physiognomy  of  the  Gaul  \ 

*  It  is  impossible  to  refuse  the  Germans  all  the  praise  due  to  good¬ 
nature,  kindness  of  manner  to  strangers,  and  especially  to  general 
intelligence.  Every  one  reads,  almost  every  one  writes,  and  altogether 
there  is  more  i>f  the  active  ]s»wer  of  education  visible  in  general  84»cicty, 
than,  |H‘rhaps,  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  Hut  they  have  two 
dcsa^rt  mrnsf  for  nothing  but  the  word  can  express  the  thing,  too  slight 
to  Ik*  calltnl  vice,  and  twi  vexatious  to  !>«  entitled  to  tolerance ;  which 
very  ouisiderably  undo  the  sjiell  t»f  German  society  ;  and  those  are — 
smoking,  and  stocking  knitting. 

*  A  few  mornings  since,  1  visited  a  man  of  letters.  I  found  him  in 
his  study,  entrenched  up  to  the  chin  in  iMwks  and  papers,  and 
surnHindi*<i  with  all  the  printed  w  isdom  of  his  country,  in  binaings  that 
had  evidently  known  a  g«NKl  dind  of  the  **  midnight  lamp.’*  The 
nocturmA  versote  fnanu,  versalr  diurna,  W’as  in  every  thing.  In  short, 
all  %vas  as  it  ought  to  l)c  in  the  sacvllum  of  literature.  The  master  of 
the  shrine  was  a  very  intelligent  j)erson,  1  Ikdieve  a  very  learned,  and 
ct'rtainly  a  very  industrious  one ;  for  in  a  list  of  his  daily  pursuits, 
which  he  slump'd  t4»  me,  there  was  scarcely  an  hour  out  of  t^e  tw’cnty- 
four,  which  had  not  its  approj>riate  study.  But  the  genius  of  tolmcco- 
smoke  was  there,  writing  his  death  warrant,  as  legibly  as  my  learned 
friend  ever  wn»te  a  line  of  high  Dutch.  Ilis  pipe  w'as  in  his  hand  ; 
his  goblet  of  nto  suerr^  its  never-failing,  and  almost  equally  sickening, 
c<»mpanion,  was  Upside  him  ;  and  with  a  luck-lustrc  eye,  and  a  cheek 
as  yelhiw’  as  the  yellowest  page  he  was  poring  over,  was  this  able  and 
valuable  man  s;ully  smoking  himself  intt)  the  other  world. 

*  Ills  chauiln'r,  his  books,  his  clothes,  every  thing  about  him,  were 
tolMicc<» ;  and  I  left  the  interview  in  wirrow',  and  half  suffocated. 
Argument  in  this  distcmpiT  is  but  loss  of  time.  No  logic  can  pierce 
the  integument  that  snmking  wraps  round  the  brain.  Nothing  wdll 
ever  l)c  effectual,  except  a  general  fusillade  of  the  criminals,  and  a 
cordon  pmhibitory  of  the  entrance  of  this  fatal  gift  of  America  for  the 
mystification  of  the  continental  soul.  The  projainsity  too  is  declared 
by  the  physicians  to  Ik*  actually  one  of  the  most  efficient  causes  of  the 
(tennan  tendency  to  diseases  of  the  lungs.  In  point  of  ex|)ensc,  its 
waste  is  enormous.  In  Hamburg  alone,  50,(KK)  tM)X(*8  of  cigars  have 
bi'en  cfinsunu'il  in  a  year ;  each  box  costing  about  3/.  sterling  :  150,(KK)/. 
pufftnl  into  the  air  ! 

‘  Anti  it  is  to  be  rememl)er»Hl,  that  even  this  is  but  a  part  of  the 
expense ;  the  cigar  adorning  the  lip  only  of  the  better  order,  and  even 
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among  those,  only  of  the  young ;  the  mature  generally  abjuring  this 
small  vanity,  and  blowing  au'ay  with  the  mighty  meerschaum  of  their 
ancestors.  This  plague,  like  the  Egy  ptian  plague  of  frogs,  is  felt  every 
where,  and  in  every  thing.  It  poisons  the  streets,  the  clubs,  and  the 
ci»tfec-houst*8  ;  furniture,  clothes,  equipage,  person,  are  redolent  of  the 
alMimiimtion.  It  makes  even  the  dulness  of  the  newspaper  doubly 
narcotic ;  the  napkin  on  the  table  tells  instantly  that  native  hands  have 
iM'en  over  it ;  every  eatable  and  drinkable,  all  that  can  be  seen,  felt, 
ht^rd,  or  uiiderstfHjd,  is  saturated  with  tobacco ;  the  very  air  we  breathe 
is  but  a  conveyance  for  this  poison  into  the  lungs ;  and  cveir  man, 
woman,  and  child,  rapidly  ac(|uires  the  complexion  of  a  boiled  chicken. 
From  the  hour  of  their  waking,  if  nine-tenths  of  the  population  can 
ever  be  said  to  awake  at  all,  to  the  hour  of  their  lying  down,  which  in 
innumerable  instances  the  peasantry  do  in  their  clothes,  the  pipe  is 
never  out  of  their  months ;  one  mighty  fumigation  reigns,  and  human 
nature  is  smoke-dried  by  tens  of  thousands  of  square  miles. 

*  Hut  if  it  be  a  crime  to  shorten  life,  or  extinguish  faculties,  the 
authority  of  the  chief  German  physiologists  charges  this  custom  with 
elfecting  both  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  They  compute,  that  of 
twenty  deaths  of  men  between  eighteen  and  thirty-five,  ten  originate 
in  the  waste  of  the  constitution  by  smoking.  The  universal  weakness 
of  the  eyes,  which  makes  the  Germans  par  excellence  a  spectacled 
nation,  is  probably  attributed  to  the  same  cause  of  general  nervous 
debility.  Toliacco  burns  out  their  blood,  their  teeth,  their  eyes,  and 
their  brains;  turns  their  fiesh  into  mummy,  and  their  mind  into 
met^hysics.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  IJd — IW). 

*  To  the  eye  accustomed  to  genuine  English  beauty,  the  foreign 
countenance  is  seldom  seen  to  advantage.  The  foreign  brunette  is 
too  dark ;  the  blonde  is  too  light ;  the  Greek  profile,  grand  as  it  is,  is 
too  inanimate;  and  the  French  favourite  nez  reirouss^,  seconded  by  the 
little  restless  brown  eye,  is  too  common-place.  For  the  combination  of 
dignity  and  tenderness,  for  the  noblest  expression  of  mind  and  heart 
t(»g(*ther,  the  countenance  of  English  loveliness,  in  its  few  finer  instances, 
is  altogether  without  an  equal  in  the  world. 

*  But  the  German  females  have  better  claims  than  those  which 
depend  u|Km  the  exterior ;  they  are  a  remarkably  kind-hearted, 
faithful,  and  honest-minded  generation.  The  German  ladies,  excepting 
where  they  are  led  away  by  the  temimtion  of  French  manners,  vindicate 
the  character  of  the  sex,  and  fairly  constitute  the  stronghold  of  the 
national  morality.  Even  such  superficial  knowledge  of  their  domestic 
life  as  might  lie  open  to  a  stranger,  conveyed  the  impression  of  a 
mixture  of  gentleness  and  goodness,  which  forms  perhaps  the  best 
quality  for  home.  The  ties  of  parent  and  child  certainly  seem  to  owe 
but  little  of  their  acknowledged  closeness,  in  Germany,  to  severity  on 
the  one  side,  or  fear  on  the  otner.  The  feature  which  strikes  a  stranger 
most,  is  the  general  prevalence  of  a  simple  familiarity,  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  with  duty  on  lM>th  sides.  The  aged  head  of  the  house  is  looked 
up  to  with  something  of  patriarchal  respect,  which  he  returns  by 
something  of  patriarchal  affection.  In  England,  families  suddenly 
break  off^,  and  scatter  through  life,  as  if  they  were  blown  up  by  an 
exploaiou  of  gunpowder :  they  fiy  to  all  corners  of  the  world,  never  to 
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rrioin ;  but  the  happier  circunintanct's  of  this  country  frequently  allow 
all  the  branches  of  families  to  settle  near  each  other :  sons  and  daughters, 
aons-iii-law  and  daughters- iii>la\v,  with  their  children  and  their 
children's  children,  come  and  sit  under  the  shelter  of  the  family  vine. 
Circle  sprtnwls  l>eyond  circle ;  and  the  ancient  father,  sitting  in  the 
centre  of  all,  like  another  Jac<»b,  with  the  s4»ns  of  Joseph  at  his  knee, 
is  loved  and  hunounil,  rejoices  in  his  grey  hairs  and  fulness  of  years, 
and  in  lanica  and  gratitude  prepares  for  the  great  change  that  ctunes 
to  all.*  Vul.  I.  pp.  217.  2 IH. 

In  gi*nuinc  however,  the  Englishmjin  is  distin- 

pushed  alike  from  the  pipe-loving  Teutsi'hhnider^  the  tiilk-loving 
Frenchman,  or  the  sun-loving  Italian. 

*  lie  it  known,  that  the  Kiiglishman  is  the  only  inhabitant  of  Europe, 
who,  between  the  hours  of  dinner  and  hlt*i*p,  can  stay  at  lH»me.  lie 
the  w'i*ather  wild  as  Ikireas  and  Kurus  together  ever  made  it,  the  siiiu 
loving  Italian  steals  to  his  casino ;  the  Frenchman  rushes  out  into  the 
whirlwind,  to  yawn  for  three  hours  in  the  same  coterie  where  he  has 
duly  yawned  every  night  for  the  lust  fifty  years ;  the  Dutchman  finds 
a  moral  impovV»ibility  of  smoking  his  pi)>e  at  home,  and  goes  to  enjoy 
it  in  the  liarmonit*;  the  Spaniard's  lemonade  is  tasteless  unless  he 
can  tip  it  in  the  accustmned  Cafifeteria  ;  and  the  (lermun's  schnapjts 
and  iwwspuiHT  cannot  go  down,  except  in  the  (luinguette  atmosphere 
of  brandy.  lamp>4iil,  and  the  most  jK'stilent  tobacco  fumes  that  ever 
uaumiteu  the  lungs  of  man. 

*  Thi.H  anti-lmme  pro|H‘nsity  accxmnts  f(»r  half  the  phauiomena  of 
fort'ign  life ;  for  the  rarity  of  atfection  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  the 
universality  of  attachment  where  it  ought  not ; — for  the  wretched 
prtjfiigacy  tif  private  life,  and,  as  a  consequencts  for  a  giMnl  deal  of  the 
very  scandalous  corruption  of  public  ;  for  the  crow'ding  of  the  theatres, 
the  pruii|H*rity  of  the  gaming-tables,  and  the  general  pro])ensity  to 
suicide. 

*  The  Englishman,  on  the  coutniry,  can  sit  at  home,  and  bear  to 
look  at  his  wife  and  children,  w  ithout  grudging  the  moments  given  to 
either,  as  so  much  lost  to  si'iitiment,  and  the  billiard  balls.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  148 — 150. 

*  The  urigimd  muliHlictioii  of  the  f(»reigner  is  restlessiwss :  he  lives 
under  an  anathema  of  |)«T{K'tually  doing  something.  His  Govern* 
ments,  and  his  nature,  alike  make  him  an  idler, — 1  sjH^ak  not  of  the 
few  exceptions, — and  the  misi'ry  of  his  idleness  is  to  be  made  endur¬ 
able  only  by  eternal  trivialitii^.  The  iiaul  thus  chatters  away  his  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  the  German  smokes  and  mysticisi's ;  the  whole  Semth  of 
Eunuie  vainly  alisorbs  itsidf  in  sonnetU'ering,  scandal,  and  maciironi. 
The  kiiglishman  is  the  only  individual  in  existence,  w  ho  cun  sit  still 
when  he  has  imthing  to  dt» ;  and  hold  his  tongue,  when  he  has  nothing 
to  say  ;  and  limitK'ss  praise  l>e  to  him  for  Uith.  To  this  pitiful  pro- 
pt^nsitv,  worthy  only  a  forest  of  liaboons,  is  due  the  theatre  and  coffee¬ 
house  flaunting  spirit,  that  utterly  km -domesticates  foreign  life;  a  vast 
quantity  of  the  vice,— for  foreign  life  is  intolerably  vicious;  and  the 
incalculable  waste  of  the  energies,  talents,  and  op|>ortunities  which 
Providence  Ua«  given  as  largely  here  as  elsewhere,  but  given  in  vain. 
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To  this  is  due  the  opera  and  ballet-fever,  the  freniy  into  which  a 
dancer  or  a  singer  throws  the  public  fttr  a  hundred  sauare  leagues, 
noble  and  gentle,  prince  and  plebeian  ;  all  crowding  for  iitt}'  nights  to« 
gether,  to  see  a  proHigitte  from  Paris,  who  stands  on  her  toe  half  a 
minute  longiT  than  all  other  proHirates  from  Paris;  or  a  singer  from 
Milan  or  Naples,  who  ecli()8e8  all  the  violins,  and  all  the  vices,  of  her 
native  hot-bed/  Vol.  II.  pp.  301,  2. 

In  our  own  metropolis,  the  theatres  are  comparatively  deserted 
hv  the  higher  classes ;  but  the  multiplication  of  clubs  and  club¬ 
houses,  to  say  nothing  of  billiard-rooms,  is,  we  fear,  making  se¬ 
rious  inroads  upon  domesticity  of  character,  and  undermining,  in 
many  cases,  domestic  virtue.  Happily,  if  Paris  is  France,  Lon¬ 
don  is  not  England. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
— a  graphic  and  spiritctl  sketch,  in  the  vivid  colouring  of  romance, 
(’barlemagne  is  exalted  into  a  benefactor;  and  the  Crusades  arc 
referred  to  as  having  showeretl  gold  on  the  north ;  representations 
which  do  not  belong  to  history, — but  tnnt  put  mur  les  fnits. 
Next  comes  ‘  The  Hattie  of  Hautzen';  followed  by  a  ‘Tale  of 
the  Cicnerations  of  Napoleon  \  to  which  this  gorgeous  paragraph 
forms  a  head-])iece, — a  |>en  and  ink  vignette. 

‘  Who  has  n(»t  heard,  read,  written,  or  dreamed  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples  }  Of  its  morning  sun  showering  it  with  pearls  and  roses,  and 
of  its  evening  sun  exchanging  them  for  topazes  and  tulips  I  Of  its 
Uaiig  ut  one  time  a  mirror  in  which  Aurora  dresses  her  ringlets,  and 
ut  another  a  prinligious  cathedral  w'indow,  stained  with  all  kinds  of 
heavenly  things,  liefore  which  Pheebus  goes  to  vespers!* 

After  ))crusing  this  talc,  fanciful,  extravagant,  oriental  in  its 
conception,  dramatic  in  its  execution,  the  dullest  reader  will 
scarcely  be  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  name  of  the  Writer,  if  he 
lias  not  detected  him  before ;  but  the  following  stanzas,  which  it 
would  l)c  injustice  to  withhold,  tell  the  secret  still  more  plainly. 
We  will  not,  however,  deprive  our  readers  of  the  pleasure  of 
guessing. 

'TUB  RUSSIAN  BLACK  BAOLB : 

‘  A  NIOHT  VIEW. 

*  The  trumpet  of  the  storm  is  blown. 

The  thunder  wakes  upon  his 'throne. 

Through  the  vapours  damp 

The  moon's  sad  lamp 

Seems  lighting  funeral  shrouds ; 

And  a  giant  |uume 
Stoops  through  the  gloom 
Of  the  thousand  rolliiig  clouds. 

*  That  head  is  crown'd  writh  many  a  ring ! 

I  know  that  fearful  eagle-wing ! 
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Fierce,  broad,  and  block, 

It  hung  on  the  truck. 

From  Moscow’s  towers  of  Home, 

O'er  hill,  and  plain,  and  tide, 

(’hasing  the  homicide. 

Till  France  was  but  a  name. 

‘  Tliou  eagle-king  !  I  know  thee  well, 

Hy  the  inm  beak  and  the  dimdly  yell. 

It  was  n«>  forest  prey 
Thou  wentest  forth  to  slay  ; 

Whole  armies  were  thy  fiMnl, 

Earth’s  crown'd  and  mighty  men  : 

Thy  haunt  no  forest-glen. 

Hut  kingdoms,  slaughter-strewed ! 

*  Dark  spirit  of  the  mystic  North, 

When  swet'ps  thy  sullen  pinion  forth. 

Like  a  cloudy  zone : 

What  falinl  throne 
Must  sink  in  dust  a^in  ! 

Com’st  thou  to  wreak 

Old  vengeance  for  the  Greek, 

Giving  him  blood  to  drink  like  rain  ! 

‘  Or  shall  thy  gtiry  talon  sweep 
O’er  the  pale  Fropontic  deep. 

Where  sits  the  Sultan-slave, 

His  throne  beside  his  grave  I 
Gathering  his  vassals  wan  ; 

And  with  shrinking  ear, 

S«H‘m8  in  each  blast  to  hear 
**  Death  to  the  Ottoman  !’* 

*  Or  from  thy  tem]>est-girdled  nest 
On  Caucasus'  eternal  crest. 

Shall  thy  amsuming  eyes 
Glance  where  trembling  India  lies. 

Offering  her  jewelled  diadem, 

Another,  to  thy  many-circled  brow  ! 

Or  shalt  thou  too  be  low. 

Thy  grandeur  like  the  rest— a  dream  ! 

'  Or  shalt  thou  revel  till  the  storm. 

When  the  avenger’s  fiery  form 
Hursts  from  his  midnij^ht  skies. 

And  mankind’s  trembling  eyes 
See  the  last  thunders  hurlea  ? 

And  thou,  and  thy  wild  horde. 

Are  in  his  hand  the  sword. 

Destroying,  and  destroyed  but  with  the  world 
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Art.  V.  1.  Mirabcnu*s  Inters,  during  his  Residence  in  England; 
with  Anecdotes,  Maxims,  &c.  N<)w  first  translated  from  the 
Orijrinid  Manuscripts.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introductory 
Notice  on  the  Life,  Writinf^,  Conduct,  and  Character  of  the 
Author.  2  Vols.  pp.  Ixxxiii.  928.  Price  21  j.  London,  1832. 

2.  Semi- Serious  Observations  of  an  Italian  Exile,  during  his  Residence 
in  Kngland.  Ily  Count  I’ecchio.  12mo.  pp.  xvi.  525.  Price 
IOj.  iUL  London, 

liistory  of  this  portion  of  Mirabcau’s  Correspondence* 
*  now  first  published,  is  thus  stated. 

*  In  the  year  1808,  the  Translator  was  residing  at  Brussels.  At 
that  periml,  the  fashion  of  collecting  autographs  was  extremely  pre¬ 
valent,  espi'cially  among  ladies.  A  particular  friend  of  the  Translator’s, 
.Madame  de  Bathe,  requested  Mde.  Guilleminot,  the  sister-in-law  of 
the  present  General  Guilleminot,  to  assist  her  in  her  collection.  Her 
husl)and,  in  consequence,  applied  to  one  of  the  sisters  of  Napoleon 
lluonapartc.  That  princess  mentioned  the  application  to  Cambaceres, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  empire  ;  and  under  his  direction,  the  Keeper  of 
the  Archives  was  instructed  to  forward  as  many  autograph  letters  as 
might  Ik*  at  his  disposal  to  Brussels.  Between  two  and  three  thousand 
letters,  written  by  celebrated  men  of  the  Revolution,  were  accordingly 
iK*s|)atched.  The  Translator  was  present  on  their  arrival.  Mde.  do 
Rathe  requested  him  to  select  those  w’hich  might  appear  the  most  in¬ 
teresting.  Having  done  so,  he  was  allowed  to  transcribe  such  as  he 
chose,  and  also  to  submit  the  originals  to  the  inspection  of  several  of 

his  friends . ,Most  of  Miral)eau'8  letters,  here  given,  were  in  his 

tAvn  hand-writing;  but  some  of  them  had  been  copied  by  Adam,  his 
secretary,  who  succeeded  Hardy.  It  is  not  known  to  w’hom  they  had 
Ikvii  written ;  for,  having  been  collected  either  by  Mirabeau  or  by  Adam, 
and  partially  arranged,  w’ith  a  view  to  their  publication,  the  envelopes 
had  been  destroyed.' 

I'or  corr()l)orating  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  these  Letters, 
the  Translator  refers  to  Prince  d’Arembcrg,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Mirabeau's,  and  several  other  highly  respectable  personages, 
’fhe  date  of  the  letters  is  17^4,  5. 

The  notice  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Mirabeau,  prefixed  to 
the  Letters,  is  spirited  and,  ujmn  the  whole,  impartial  and  just 
It  is  a  melancholy  and  disgusting  disclosure.  A  prodigy  of  ta¬ 
lent,  talent  of  gigantic  energy,  he  exhibited  at  the  same  time  the 
most  frightful  specimen  of  mind  without  heart.  Immoral  does 
not  describe  his  character:  he  had  no  sense  of  morality,  no  con¬ 
science  cither  in  morals,  politics,  or  religion.  He  was  entirely 
unjirinciplcd.  He  looked  not  merely  first,  but  exclusively,  to  his 
|>crsonal  interest  in  public  affairs ;  and,  as  Mde.  de  Stael  ob¬ 
serves,  his  foresight  was  bounded  by  his  selfishness.  ‘  The  tri- 
‘  hune  by  policy,  and  the  aristocrat  by  taste,'  at  once  a  Tory  and 
a  destructionist,  he  despised  the  mob  as  much  as  he  hated  his 
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own  onlcr ;  anU  yet,  he  courieil  the  applause  and  enjoyed  the  in¬ 
cense  of  the  rahhle,  while  his  vanity  never  suffered  him  to  forget 
his  pretensions  to  nohility*  He  was  to  l)e  bought  by  any  party ; 
but  no  gold  would  have  satisfied  his  cupidity,  sup|M)rted  his  ori¬ 
ental  extravagance,  or  purchased  his  fidelity.*  He  is  described 
as  ugly  almost  to  hideousuess,— ‘  the  face  of  a  tiger  marked  with 
‘  the  small-|H>\';  but  of  his  very  ugliness,  as  of  the  moral  hide¬ 
ousness  of  which  it  was  a  ty]H*,  he  was  vain.  With  all  Ids  de¬ 
formity  of  countenance,  he  was  a  personal  favourite  with  the 
ladies,  'fo  a  Herculean  frame,  he  unite«l  a  voic'e  of  thunder, 
full,  flexible,  and  sonorous,  'fhis  was  the  chief  instrument  of  his 
jKiwer ;  and  by  this  he  impressed,  seduceil,  inflamed,  and  niliHl. 
His  vanity,  the  efHort‘sccnce  of  his  pure  selfishness,  was  seen  in 
every  thing. 

*  lie  was  vain  of  his  j)ersoii,— -his  learning, — his  oratory, — his 
acting, — his  fencing,— his  authorship, — his  iinHle  of  correcting  pnn^fs 
for  the  press  ; — vain  of  every  thing.  Yet,  as  a  littvratenr,  he  was  one 
of  the  must  notorious  and  unblushing  plagiarists  that  ever  existed.  As 
a  writer,  (»r  us  a  s|)i‘uker,  he  never  scrupled  to  avail  himself,  to  what¬ 
ever  extent  ticeusion  might  require,  t>f  the  lalxmrs  of  others.  A  proud 
man  would  not  have  tlius  acted.  **  His  work  on  the  *  Bank  td'  St. 
Charles,'  his  *  Denunciation  of  St(»ckjobbiug,'  his  *  Considerations  on 
the  order  of  Ciueinnutus,*  and  his  *  Lettres  de  Cachet,'  were  his  titles 
ti»  fume.  But  if  all  who  liad  contributed  to  these  works  had  each 
claimed  his  share,  nothing  would  have  remained  as  Mirabeau's  own, 
hut  a  certain  art  of  arrangement,  some  ladd  expressions,  and  biting 
epigrams,  and  numerous  bursts  of  manly  eloquence,  certainly  not  the 
growtli  of  the  French  Academy.  He  c»htuined  from  Clavierc  and  Pan- 
chaud  the  materials  for  his  writings  on  finauce.  Claviere  supplied 
him  with  the  subject  matter  of  his  *  Letter  t4»  the  King  of  Prussia.' 
I)e  Bourges  w;is  the  author  of  his  address  to  the  Batavians.”  It  has 
Ir'ch  idrt'udy  seen,  that  Dumont  and  Duroverai  wrote  many  of  his 
s|ieeches.  ^liruheuu  was  not  profound  ;  but  he  |>osses8ed  the  art  of 
seising  U|»oii  grand  jaiints,  and  making  the  most  of  them.  His  faci¬ 
lity  in  uppntprluting  the  ideas,  thoughts,  and  expressions  of  others,  was 
truly  Wonderful ;  with  a  Promethean  touch  he  made  them  his  own. 
Ill  £ict,  Dumont,— all  the  |uirties  enumerated  alMve, — and  many 
others, — were  neither  more  nor  less  than  his  jourueymeu — his  tools. 

*  Mirabeau  was  iH»t, — 

% 

“  In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child :  ” 

he  was  a  man  of  splendid  gt^nius  ;  but  his  giuiiiis  was  not  subservient 
to  his  reason  ;  he  was  deplorably  wanting  in  self-resj)ect ;  he  was  im- 
]H*tu<ius,  violent  and  indiscreet he  |>ossessed  not  tiie  discretion  of  a 
child  ten  years  of  age.  His  shrewdness,  his  |)erspicacity,  w'ere  pro- 

Hi^urtd,  a  court  w’riter,  once  remarked,  ‘•/e  suis  V€HdUf  uiois  hom 
Mirabeau's  reply  was,  ‘  Je  suu  fMifv,  utaU  mm  vemiu,* 
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fVi^ioufu  He  \viw  profoundly  skilled  in  the  art  of  flattery; — per- 
siiiwive — capable  of  cajoling  yet  open  to  flattery  himself, — ever 
liable  Ik?  cajtded,  and  converted  to  the  pur|>oee*  of  others,  even  by 
men  iinmejisunibly  his  inferiors  in  knowledge  and  in  intellect. 

‘  Teni|)erate  in  drinking,  he  was  the  reverse  in  every  other  grati¬ 
fication  of  sense,  1 1  is  perceptions  were  nice  ;  his  conduct  was  gross. 
Ardent  us  a  lover,  he  \vtt8  inconstant  as  he  was  ardent ;  sensual — 
heart  less — profligate. 

‘  Hatl  Miral)cau  lieen  virtuous,  he  would  have  Wn  great:  as  he 
was  vicious,  he  was  only  wonderful.* — VoL  I.  pp.  Ixxxi— Ixxxiii. 

This  is  well  put,  and  far  more  just  than  the  remark  of  Af. 
Mignet,  that  ‘  he  wanted  nothing  but  the  opportunity,  to  l>e 
‘  great.’  I -a  Ilarpe  was  acctistomed  to  say  of  the  *  Plebeian 
‘  Aristocrat,'  that  he  was  nominally  and  essentially  a  despot ;  and 
that,  ‘  had  he  enjoyed  the  government  of  an  empire,  he  would 
*  have  surpassed  Uichelieii  in  pride,  and  Maxarin  in  policy.' 
'rbis  might  have  l>een,  had  not  liis  vanity  Wn  so  much  greater 
than  his  pride,  and  had  not  his  policy  bwn  always  over-ruled  by 
bis  profligacy. 

The  most  instnictive  view,  perhap,  to  lie  taken  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  is  in  reference  to  the  state  of  society  which  produced  it 
Miralieau  was  not  simply  a  b'renchman,  but  he  was  the  miint- 
essence  of  the  national  character;  of  that  character  which  Voltaire 
described  as  a  hybrid  between  the  ape  and  the  tiger*  He  was 
the  prsonifleation,  the  avatar  of  those  evil  qualities  which  have 
ever  l>een  most  prominent  in  the  French  character.  He  might 
have  l>een  a  Catiline  in  Rome ;  we  know  not  what  he  might  have 
l)een  in  England, — perhaps  a  mere  Childe  Harold,  or  a  Chatham 
without  his  patriotism  and  virtue;  but  he  could  have  been  Mira- 
beau,  only  in  France.  His  character  was  the  illegitimate  offspring 
of  the  old  regime  and  the  revolution ;  deriving  its  energy  from 
tile  latter,  its  utter  viciousness  from  the  former.  He  sprang  from 
that  old  noblesse  whose  crimes  and  profligacy,  fostered  by  a  cor¬ 
rupt  priesthood,  had  loosened  all  the  bonds  of  morality  and  law, 
and  left  nothing  for  the  Revolution  to  destroy,  but  the  forms  and 
trappings  of  government.  His  vanity  and  ferocity  were  French ; 
his  utter  destitution  of  religious  principle,  his  atheism,  and  his 
profligacy,  were  the  effect  of  that  condition  of  8(xnety  upon  which 
he  was  thrown,  and  out  of  the  mould  of  which  he  rose ;  a  con¬ 
dition  produced  by  the  twin  evils,  popery  and  despotism,  the 
joint  corrupters  and  enslavers  of  mind  and  body ;  in  other  words, 
by  the  court  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  priesthood  of  Rome. 

But  our  present  object  is  neither  to  write  an  essay  on  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Mirabeau,  nor  to  discuss  the  causes  which  produced  this 
(tcnius  of  disorganization.  It  is  necessary  that  the  reader  should 
l)e  apprised  of  the  character  of  the  Writer  of  these  observations 
upon  England.  In  these  Letters,  however,  Mirabeau's  appear- 
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ance  is  advantageous.  'Fhcy  evince  no  laxity  of  principle  or  of  con¬ 
duct  ;  and  from  their  perusal,  the  Kditor  remarks,  no  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  him  to  In'  otherwise  than  a  man  of  honour  and  rectitude  ;  and 
yet,  while  living  in  London,  he  was  ‘  the  sensualist,  the  volup- 
‘  tuary,  the  prolligatc  Miruheau.’  His  talents,  however,  ])rocurcd 
him  the  accpiaintance  of  several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day. 

‘  Of  many  ]>oints  of  the  English  character,  and  of  many  of  the 
‘  public  institutions  of  England,  he  was  a  professed  and  ardent 
•  admirer.'  Chatham's  speeches  more  es]K'cially  excited  his  ad- 
miration ;  and  ‘  howsoever  the  copy  might  differ  from  the  ori- 
ginal,'  lie  avowedly  made  that  great  orator  his  model.  Wc 
shall  now,  without  further  preface,  lay  before  our  readers,  a  few 
s])ecimens  of  the  Letters.  l*erhaps  the  best  criticism  upon  them, 
is  that  which  the  Writer  has  himself  supplied. 

*  In  that  cas4*  1  shall  return  to  Paris ;  and  one  of  the  first  hooks  I 
intend  to  publish  will  lx*,  “  A  Years  Residence  in  England,**  I  have 
written  to  iny  different  corresjMmdents,  requesting  them  not  to  destroy 
my  letters  dated  from  hence.  They  are  merely  rough  skelches,  thrown 
op  in  the  greatest  hasten  ^filled  perhaps  with  contradictortf  notions  rc^ 
siteeting  this  eountry  and  its  inhabitants ;  but,  whatever  they  may  he, 
tliev  hear  the  impress  of  the  moment ;  and  I,  like  many  other  worthy  in¬ 
dividuals,  am  guided  in  my  opinions  by  the  state  of  my  mind,  the  health 
of  my  Inxly,  or,  perhajis,  to  be  more  precise,  by  the  fullness  or  empti¬ 
ness  of  my  purw*.  I  find  it  difficult,*’  said  La  11.  **  to  jiersuaue  a 
minister  who  is  in  the  act  of  digesting  a  delicious  meal,  that  the  jK'ople 
of  an  entire  province  are  in  a  state  of  actual  starvation,”  This  is  certain ; 

I  fiH'l  more  pleased  with  myself  and  with  those  around  me,  thanks  to 
the  fifty  louis  a  month  I  receive  from  my  publisher.’  Vol.  I.  p.  130. 

C’ontradictory  and  sometimes  absurd,  certainly,  the  notions 
thrown  out  at  random  in  these  effusions  of  the  moment,  must  be 
pnmounccil.  For  cxamjile : 

*  To  children,  the  religious  exercises  of  the  Knglisli  afford  nothing 
ca{Kkhle  of  w»ftening  luid  humanizing  their  disposition,  ’riiese  exer¬ 
cises  do  not  strike  the  senses ;  they  arc  confined  to  prayers,  w  hich 
never  end,  and  are  interspersed  with  metaphysical  or  (Kigmatical  in¬ 
structions,  that  have  no  effect  upon  the  mind.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  service  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  pictures  and  statues  which 
adorn  the  temples,  with  the  variety  of  ceremonies,  prdct*ssions,  salu¬ 
tations,  \*c.,  are  Ix'tter  adapted  to  the  cajmeity  of  young  |)eople :  as 
they  have  a  natural  turn  for  imitation,  they  are  sei'ii  to  crowd  together 
in  {'atholic  countries,  to  dress  shriiu*s,  to  sing  at  high  mass,  and  to 
walk  in  prtK*«'ssions.  These  exercises  nourish  that  simplicity  which 
Ix'ctmies  their  tender  years,  and  gives  the  mind  a  pliant  turn  that  pre¬ 
serve's  the  wntleness  of  their  temjier,  and  their  disjMisition  to  gayety. 

*  If,  in  England,  we  observe  the  influence  of  religion  on  grown  jier- 
seins,  we  shall  see  a  new’  source  of  melancholy.  Let  us  confine  our- 
selvt's  to  the  cemntry  towns  and  villages — to  that  part  of  the  nation 
which  has  most  religion— and  we  shall  find  that  tlie  Jewish  rigour 
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with  which  they  arc  obliged  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  the  only  holiday 
they  have,  is  an  absolute  siK'cific  to  nourish  the  ghnun  of  their  temper. 
'I'll IS  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  founded  ujxin  the  laws  which 
the  Puritans  extorted  from  Queen  Elisabeth  ;  laws  which  James  the 
First,  and  C'harles  the  First,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  meliorate  by  or¬ 
dinances  which  allow'ed  all  sorts  of  lawful  pleasures  and  amusements 
after  divine  service.' — Vol.  I.  pp.  23H— 240. 

‘  The  English,  accustomed  to  view  religion  in  this  gloomy  light,  are 
ready  to  fall  into  every  sort  of  excess  which  they  may  think  capable  of 
leading  them  to  perfection,  by  any  path  whatever.  There  is  no  sort 
of  extravagance  of  this  kind  that  an  English  head  is  not  capable  of. 
Heligion,  notwithstanding,  is  calculated  to  make  men  happy  ;  and  I 
fully  concur  with  the  writer  who  says — ''  He  will  Ik;  cheerful,  if  he 
h;is  a  cheerful  religion  ;  he  will  Ik;  sad,  if  his  religion  is  of  a  sad  and 
gliMiiny  kind ;  he  makes  his  happiness  subordinate  to  it,  and  refers 
hiniseif  to  it  in  all  things  that  interest  him  most."  Thus,  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  religion  are  responsible  to  (lod,  not  only  for  the  future,  but 
the  present  hajipiness  of  the  people  whose  confidence  they  {mssess.  It 
is  an  olfeiice  agaiust  the  human  species,  to  disturb  the  repose  which 
tliey  should  enjoy  upon  earth. 

‘  The  theatrical  exhibitions  of  the  English  contribute  equally  to 
feed,  or  rather  to  increase,  the  national  melancholy.  The  tragedies 
which  the  people  arc  most  fond  of,  consist  of  a  number  of  bloody 
scenes,  shocking  to  humanity  ;  and  these  scenes  are  upon  the  stage  us 
warm  and  alTecting  as  the  justest  action  can  render  them  ; — an  action 
as  lively,  pathetic,  and  glowing,  as  that  of  their  preachers  is  cold, 
languid,  and  uniform.' — -vol.  I.  pp.  243,  214. 

To  the  national  melancholy  of  the  English,  thus  nourished  by 
the  ])ulpit  and  the  stage,  tliis  clever,  superficial,  volatile  French¬ 
man  ])aradoxically  a8crilx;8  ‘  the  a))titu(le  of  the  English  for  the 
‘  sciences,’ and  ‘  the  great  sale  of  the  newspapers’,  which  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  English,  he  says,  spend  a  considerable  time  in 
reading.  ‘  Hence  those  revolutions  which  have  so  often  changed 
‘  the  government  of  England.’  It  is  a  pity  that  it  did  not  occur 
to  him  to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  first  newspaper.  ‘  In  the  pre- 
‘  sent  state  of  England,’  he  continues,  ‘  public  affairs  have  become 
‘  the  concern  of  every  Englishman :  each  citizen  is  a  politician. 

‘  The  case  was  quite  different  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
‘  Queen  Elizabeth.’  In  the  next  page,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  political  divisions  and  contests  that  agitated  England  in  those 
reigns,  when  newspapers  had  assuredly  little  to  do  with  creating 
disturbances.  The  theme  is  thus  pursued  in  Letter  xlvi. 

*  The  impetuosity  and  the  perseverance  with  which  melancholy 
dwells  u|Mm  such  objects  as  interest  and  engage  it,  are  the  principles 
that  induce  the  English  to  concern  themselves  so  much  about  public 
affairs.  Each  citizen,  identifying  himself  with  the  government,  must 
of  lux^ssity  extend  to  himself  the  high  idea  he  has  of  the  nation :  he 
triumphs  in  its  victories  ;  he  is  afflicted  by  its  calamities ;  he  exhausts 
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hiiniii'lf  ill  prujoclb  to  promote  iu  8ucceb*ie»,  to  Hecoml  iu  advantage, 
to  romlr  itH  lovse.s. 

*  llciicc  that  natural  pride  which  iinmortalizcfl  him  who  fimt  iiRod 
the  cxprcHhion  The  Slajexty  of'  ihe  PevpU  of  England  ;  **  a  pride 
from  which  the  splendour  of  the  most  renowned  states  of  antiquity 
t«»ok  itH  rise  a  pride  w  hich,  l>ein»;  the  first  foundation  of  public 
strength,  and  multiplying  it  ad  injinilum^  subdivides,  and  in  some 
meusure  distributes,  itself  to  every  citi«en; — a  pride  that  produced 
tln»M*  wonderful  examples  of  patriotism  which  made  so  shining  a 
figure  ill  ancient  history  ; — in  fact,  a  pride  which  is  |)erhapH  the  only 
lutriotism  that  human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining. 

**  Toiam  difftua  per  artus 
Menx  a^ilat  inoitin,  ac  magno  se  corjwre  miscet,** 

V'ven  the  fair  tex  has  its  share  of  this  pride,  in  England ;  and  it  dis¬ 
plays  itsidf  w  ith  all  the  violence  which  melancholy  imparts  to  the  af¬ 
fections  and  jnissitnis  The  revolutimi  that  subverted  the  throne  of 
('harlcs  the  First  furnishes  many  examples  of  this  sort,  which  Butler 
makes  mention  of  in  his  Iludibras.* — \  ol.  1.  pp.  2j1) — 261. 

In  a  folh»wino  letter,  he  traces  to  the  same  supposed  melan- 
eholic  temperament  of  Kngiishineii,  the  inclination  to  commit 
suicide.  'I'he  Editor  very  properly  asks,  in  a  note,  ^  What  then 
*  iKcasions  the  propensity  towards  this  crime  among  the  French?’ 
'rhe  fact  is,  that  the  crime  is  fur  less  frei)uent  in  England,  than 
either  in  France  or  in  Ciermany. 

*  Amongst  men  of  learning,  artisans,  and  clergymen,  public  affairs 
generally  furnish  the  subject  of  conversation ;  every  Englishman  giving 
as  much  attention  to  these  matters  as  though  he  were  the  prime 
minister.  This  is  the  case  even  with  the  lowest  class,  and  country 
|»e<»plc.  Plnisurahle  and  gay  conversation  is  unknown  to  these  so¬ 
cieties,  'fhe  Knglisli  find  no  relief  from  reflection,  except  in  re- 
HtTlion  itself:  they  have  no  other  means  of  amusing  themselves;  and - 
gaming  gives  them  pleasure,  only  by  affording  them  an  op(>ortuuity  to 
redeet. 

*  'I’he  English,  who  are  profound  thinkers,  violent  in  their  desires, 
and  carr\  ing  all  their  passions  to  excess,  are  altogether  extravagant  in 
the  article  i>t  gaming.  Several  rich  noblemen  are  said  to  have  ruined 
themselves  by  it ;  «»lhers  devote  their  whole  time  to  it,  at  the  expense 
of  their  business,  their  re|>ose,  t*nd,their  health.  A  minister  of  state 
{Hissed  four*and-tweiity  hours  at  a  public  gaming-table,  so  absorbed  in 
]»lav,  that  during  the  whole  time  he  had  no  sustenance  but  a  bit  of 
luvi  K'tWixrn  two  slices  of  toasted  bn*ad,  W'hich  he  ate  without  ever 
quilting  the  game.  This  refreshment  Int'ame  highly  in  vtq^ue,  and  re- 
etuved  the  name  ot  the  minister  (Lord  Sandwich)  by  whom  it  was  in- 
vciiUhI/ — Vol.  1.  j»p.  22^^224. 

1  he  K rvuch  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  it  is  on  account  of  their 
cuuulry  they  are  {>ushed  ;uid  shoved  in  the  most  frequented  streets, 
and  often  driven  into  the  kennel.  They  are  mistaken.  The  English 
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walk  vcTV  fiiat,  their  tlionj^hta  entirely  enpr^'ww'd  hy  bnaineaa ; 

they  arc  very  pnnctnal  to  their  appointmenta  ;  and  those  who  happen 
to  lie  in  their  way,  are  sure  to  lie  anfferera  hy  it.  ('onatantly  darting 
forward,  they  joatle  them  with  a  force  pn»portioned  to  their  hnlk  and 
the  velocity  of  their  motion.  I  have  seen  fr»reignera,  not  naed  to  this 
exercine,  autfer  themaelvea  to  l»e  toaaed  and  whirled  about  a  long  time, 
ill  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  ]>aaaengera,  who  had  nothing  else  in  view 
hut  to  get  forward.  Plautua,  d€»acrihing  the  huatle  of  the  ])ort  of 
Athens,  has  given  a  true  aecfinnt  of  this  city  :  — 

‘  “  Drive  th^iae  forward  who  are  coming  towards  yon  ;  push  them  on  ; 
force  them  into  the  middle  of  the  street  ;  when  you  are  ninning  on, 
and  when  you  are  in  the  greatest  hurr}^  imaginable,  scarcely  anjr  liody 
will  vouchsafe  to  make  way  for  you  :  so  that  yon  have  three  things  at 
once  upon  your  hands,  when  yon  have  undertaken  but  one  ;  you  must 
run,  tight,  and  scold  by  the  way." 

‘  We  should  be  in  an  error,  were  we  to  imagine  that  the  English 
fashions,  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  Kreneh,  arc  contrived 
in  the  manner  they  are,  to  avoid  all  resemblance  to  those  of  our  na¬ 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  former  are  in  any  respect  influenced  by 
the  latter,  it  is  by  the  desire  of  imitating  them.  A  mode  begins  to  be 
out  of  date  in  Paris,  just  when  it  has  lieen  introduced  in  London,  by 
some  English  nobleman.  The  court,  and  the  flrst-mte  nobility,  im¬ 
mediately  take  it  up  ;  it  is  next  introduced,  almut  St.  James's,  by 
those  who  ape  the  manners  of  the  court  ;  and,  by  the  time  it  has 
reacheii  the  city,  a  contrary  mode  already  prevails  in  Paris,  where  the 
English,  bringing  with  them  the  olisolete  fashion,  appear  like  the 
people  of  another  world.' — V’’ol.  I.  pp.  — 101. 

*  Were  yon  to  l>e  told,  that,  in  a  certain  latitude,  an  island  exists  in 
which  the  winds  are  extremely  changeable,  the  climate  temjieraCe,  but 
the  air  almost  always  loaded  with  fogs  and  humid  vapours ;  were  yon 
also  to  lie  told,  that  the  people  who  inhabit  this  island,  having  pro- 
curcfl,  by  lalMuir  and  industry,  considerable  wealth,  haye  acquired  the 
hahit  of  partaking  plentifully  of  food  ;  that,  although  they  eat  but 
little  bread,  which  is  more  readily  converted  into  chyle,  but  a  great 
cpiantity  of  meat,  much  butter,  and  potatoes  ;  ainl  that  the  customary 
Average  is  a  strong  lieer,  extremely  nourishing,  and  even  in  which 
opium  is  frequently  infused,— would  yon  not,  at  the  moment,  lie  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  a  man  circumstanced  thus,  with  respect  to  climate 
and  diet,  must  possess  more  substance,  more  life,  more  force  and  power 
lor  action,  lie  lietter  able  to  endure  fatigue  ;  but  that,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  his  fibres  must  be  more  flaccid,  more  soft,  consequently  less  elastic, 
less  susceptible,  and,  putting  exceptions  out  of  the  case,  his  animal 
spirits  must  be  less  vivacious,  and  circulate  through  his  frame  with  less 
rapidity  ?  Well !  this  supposition  here  becomes  reality.' 

V"ol.  I.  pp.  19,  20. 

‘  On  my  arrival  in  London,  nothing  struck  me  more  forcibly  than 
the  sight  of  those  flag-stone  pavements  which  caused  that  excellent 
man.  La  (k>n(lamine,  to  full  upon  his  knees,  and  exclaim,  *•  Thank 
Imd  !  I  am  in  a  country  where  they  who  are  obliged  to  go  on  foot 
have  not  lieen  forgotten  !  "  Every  thing  else,  as  we  passed  through  the 
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tuwii,  tt|)|x*ttri*d  lu  me  uncummouly  plain  ;  bo  much  so,  that  F  cotiW 
mil  hut  aftrec  with  the  upalhctic  Ituliuii,  who  said— “  The  town  is 
04immi&ed  of  streets  on  the  i  ij;l»t,  streeU  on  the  lett.  and  a  road  in  the 
midule.’*  Kvery  tovvn  resemlilch  every  other.  If,  however,  you  allow 
this  <»uc  to  eiijiiy  iidmirahle  cleauliiicsb,  which  extends  to  every  thin*j, 
wliiih  eiida'lliKhes  every  ihiii^'  an  uttraelion  both  for  body  and  s<iul 
~  to  an  extent  which  no  ancient  city  ever  |M>s8esRetl :  yet,  here,  you 
will  fnni  frijihtful  political  maladicb— -a  moral  sink  of  iiiirpiity— and, 
|K*rhaps,  as  elst'w  here,  a  iiliysicul  one  also. — \  ol.  1.  ])p.  10,  11. 

‘  SjK'ukin^  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  eomtort,  nothinit  is  more  w’on- 
derful  tlnm  the  stables  of  the  Enj;llsh  :  they  are  |M»sitively  cleaner  than 
nuist  of  the  Earis  hotels.  I  know'  not  whether  Swift  ever  visited 
France:  if  he  did,  there  he  found  prototyi>e«  in  abundance  for  his  Ya- 
hiKis  :  and  here,  models  innumerable  tor  Ins  iiouyhnhnms.*  p.  1 10. 

'riie  hdlowinj^  ivmaiks  are  ut  a  more  grave  and  more  important 
churaettT.  We  give  lluiii  without  cununent,  although  they  supply 
ample  matter  for  rctlection. 

*  'file  “mill  of  the  llrltish  government  is  intluenee:  the  Crowm  visi¬ 
bly  aliMirbs  the  |H>\ver  of  the  whole  legislature  by  intluenee  ;  she  pos- 
M  ws  the  executive  in  right  ;  and  every  man  wiio  attends  to  parlia- 
meiitarv  affairs,  must  ]HTeeive,  that  the  voles  tif  both  houses  are  al- 
w.i\^  at  command.  'I'he  real  government  of  this  country  is,  therefore, 
different  from  the  apparent.  The  King's  Ministers  are  certain  of  be¬ 
ing  able  tt»  carry  every  |Hilnt  they  desire  ;  the  King's  w’iil  is  the  law. 
A  Frenchman  will  then  natundly  inquire,  what  difiereiiee,  in  this  case, 
exists  ln't ween  the  Knglisli  constitution  and  the  French  government  ; 
he  will  SUN,  **  Vour  King  d<H‘s  what  he  likes  through  your  parliament ; 
tiurs  diK's  the  same  without  the  parliament  ;  now,  where  is  the  ditfer- 
ence  to  the  |K‘ople.^’ — fhe  answer  rs,  “You  know  not  how  many 
jHiintN  the  Kmg  wants  to  carrs  ;  hut  his  friends  will  not  support  him 
in  them,  and  tMiseque:illy  they  never  come  before  parliament.’*  This 
idea  Ivts  us  into  llie  secret  of  the  constitution  ;  the  King’s  pow'er  is 
ahjKiIute  in  all  matters  which  will  not  tiH>  greatly  shock  the  prejudices 
ami  inclinations  of  the  jieople. 

‘  As  to  the  jK)wer  of  llie  purse,  wdiieh,  we  are  told,  includes  all 
other  jHiwer,  he  is  its  absolute  as  the  King  of  France  ;  and  that,  be¬ 
cause  the  ^Kxiple  ui  England  are  constitutionally  accustomed  to  see 
all  the  demands  of  tlie  Oow  n  grunted  in  parliament. 

lu  general  acts,  the  regafjKiwer  seems  uncontrolled;  in  particular 
<uie>,  it  is  us  limitixl  us  in  any  country  in  Europe.  A\'liat  I  mean  is, 
that  the  laws  that  bind  the  whole  in^iple  in  an  inpiality,  are  ever  in  the 
iHiuer  of  the  I  rown  ;  but,  let  the  king  depart  from  the  general  idea, 
f»v  injuring  <ir  killing  an  individual,  he  immediately  finds  his  power 
eircumscrilnHl.  1  hus,  it  would  Ik*  easier  for  him  to  destroy'  the  liberty 
ill  the  press  at  one  stroke,  or  to  oppress  the  whole  kingtlom  by  an 
enormous  tax,  than  to  wrest  a  cottage  from  its  rightful  ow’iier.  The 
King  csm  nu.se  twenty  millions  of  money  ;  but  he  eaniiut  cut  off  the 
heoil  of  Johii^  Wilkes.  AH  general  laws  are  at  the  |K»wer  of  the 
frown  ;  particular  actions  must  bear  the  stamp  of  freedom. 
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‘  The  freeHom  of  the  pre**  has  jnstly  been  called  the  bfflwnrk  of 
lilH'rtv  ;  d<»es  any  one  donbt  bnt  a  Tninister  conld  carry  a  vote  to  snb- 
jiTt  it  to  a  licencer  to-nmrrow? 

‘  They  who  hesitate  to  snbscrilH*  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Cromi  is 
ill  nmlitv  all-powerful  in  genrrat  lnfr.t,  should  consider  the  present 
state  of  inHuence.  We  have  been  told,  that  the  public  is  poor,  bnt 
nidividuaU  are  rich.  This  seems  to  lie  the  stranjjest  mistake  that  conld 
|)<msi 111 V  have  lieeii  made;  for  the  fict  is  directly  contrary :  nothing 
can  exce<»d  the  p<»verty  of  individuals,  even  those  who  jKwsess  the 
larixest  and  nobh»st  estates.  Whence  the  universal  influence  of  the 
Oowfi,  if  not  from  the  |)overty  of  the  people?  It  is  a  luxnrions  age  ; 
every  man  longing  earnestly  for  the  means  of  rixTilling  his  neighbours  ; 
st mining  every  nerve  to  rise  in  show,  elegance,  ^c.  Fine  houses,  sn- 
jMTh  furniture,  rich  equipages,  expensive  dress,  luxnrions  feasting,  nn- 
ixuiiided  tjamiug,  and  all  the  mmles  of  lavishing  money  which  were 
«*ver  practised  in  the  most  luxurious  ages  and  countries,  are  now  found 
amongst  |»ersi>ns  of  large  fortunes  :  they  are  closely  imitated  by  thefr 
intVriors,  until  some  part  of  their  profusion  descends  even  to  the  low¬ 
est  (’lasses.  Ill  such  a  state  of  things,  how  should  any  body  be  rich  ? 
W'ants  on  every  hand  exceed  the  power  of  gratification.  All  live  l>e- 
vond  their  fortunes  ;  all  are,  and,  in  such  a  train,  must  be,  poor.  To 
whom  should  they  look  for  money,  which  their  own  industry  conld 
iK'ver  train,  nor  their  economy  save?  To  him  who  has  three  millioni 
aiiiniallv  at  his  disposal. 

‘  While  such  is  the  great  outline  of  the  nation,  how  can  any  one 
douht  the  power  of  influence? 

‘  This  universal  expense,  which  so  infallibly  brings  on  universal  po¬ 
verty,  enriches  the  public— that  is,  the  King.  The  nlienation,  so  m- 
]>i(l,  ill  profusion,  is  in  every  stage  taxed  pretty  heavily  ;  whence  a 
revenue  is  raised,  great  in  itself,  but  greater  in  its  consequences  ;  for, 
on  the  credit  of  what  is  and  what  may  be,  unbounded  wealth  is  raised 
at  will,  and  a  little  kingdom  spends  more  in  a  twelvemonth  than  sup¬ 
ported  the  greatest  empires  during  many  years.  Nor  has  this  arisen 
from  the  unnatural  exertion  of  imprudent  enterprise — the  efforts  of 
folly  sinking  to  debility  ;  it  has  lieen  genuine  strength,  often  repeated, 
and  vet  unexhausted.  In  a  word,  it  is  public  wealth  founded  on  pri- 
vat»’  profusion. 

‘  ^^'hen  I  mention  the  poverty  of  individuals,  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  are  unpossessed  of  estates  and  money;  no,  they  live  in  unbound¬ 
ed  plenty  of  Imth  ;  but  the  luxurious  profusion  of  the  age  i«  so  great, 
that  the  master  of  forty  thousand  a-year  is  almost  a  beggar.  Rehttire 
to  the  (’onstitution,  he  is  poor ;  but,  a.s  an  object  by  whom  the  public 
grows  wealthy,  he  is  rich.  The  wants  and  dependence,  which  surely 
may  in  that  sense  lie  called  poverty,  are  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
quantitv  of  monev,  and  consequent  degree  of  luxurv,  in  the  nation.* 

Vol.'ll,  pp.  135-140. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  Mirabeau  sarcastically  ridicules  the 
spirit  of  modem  patriotism,  composed  of  ‘  (vrecian  or  Roman 
‘  ideas  in  an  English  dress’;  and  insists  that  the  moment  any 
one  in  this  country  makes  pretences  to  this  obsolete  and  impot* 
Vf»L.  TX. — N.l.  K 
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•ible  vi^uc,  he  should  be  treated  as  a  visionary  fool  or  a  design- 
ing  knave.  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  what  a  real  patriot 
would  be. 

*  If  you  would  fix  an  idea  to  the  word  patriot,  and  adapt  it  to  this 
country,  you  ought  to  dt*scribe  a  man  in  parliament  who  looks  at 
measures  alone,  totally  forgetting  who  are  the  conductors,  and  who,  in 
all  his  conduct,  both  in  and  out  of  place,  adheres  steadily  to  certain 
plans  which  he  thinks  favourable  to  the  happiness  and  liberty  of  the 
people. 

*  In  an  age  when  the  influence  of  the  Crown  is  too  great,  and 
threatens  to  overturn  the  constitution,  he  will  not  enter  into  any  mea¬ 
sures  that  can  add  to  that  influence  by  the  same  means  that  created  it. 
Debts  and  taxi^  laid  the  foundation,  thrownng  into  the  scale  of  the 
Crown  a  w'eight  unthought  of  at  the  Revolution :  adding  to  the  debt 
18  increasing  taxes,  and  all  their  tniiii  of  consequences,  already  too 
formidable  to  liberty.  If,  therefore,  such  a  man  could  exist  as  a 
modern  ]mtritit,  in  cold  bbsKl,  he  would  see  the  necessity  of  adhering 
to  a  plan  of  preventing  a  further  acquisition  of  riches  in  the  Crown, 
by  raising  fresh  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  of  new  debts. 

*  A  patriot  must  merely  think  lilnTty  of  much  more  consi'quence 
than  military  success,  great  tnule,  naval  |M)wer,  or  any  such  posses¬ 
sion  ;  and  would  cons4»qucntly  never  agree  to  measures  which,  in  order 
to  gain  the  latter,  eoubf  in  any  degree  endanger  the  former. 

*  Now,  we  have  never  found  that  any  of  our  patriots  have  conduct¬ 
ed  themselves  on  these  idtnis:  they  Jiave  railed  at  small  expense's, 
when  out  of  jwwer,  and  run  into  large  ones  the  moment  they  W’ere  in 
plac«*. 

‘  Hut  what  encouragement,  rwd  in  the  goods  of  fortune,  or  imagin¬ 
ary  in  the  opinions  of  the  world,  can  any  man  have  for  turning  pa- 
tnot?  If  he  really  mean  well,  he  will  possess  neither:  certainly  not 
the  former ;  and  he  will  lose  the  latter  the  moment  he  may  act  lieyoiid 
the  idinis  of  the  mob.  What  glimpse  of  hope  can  he  have  of  success? 
In  parliament,  the  (Vown  is  so  strong  that  an  orator -may  waste  a 
dozen  pair  of  well-toned  lungs,  before  he  out-talks  the  powers  of 
ministerial  gold:  he  has  not  an  Athenian  or  a  Roman  mob  to  ha¬ 
rangue,  but  men  whose  education  just  gives  them  the  plea  of  a  sys¬ 
tematic  defence  and  apolog)'  for  the  most  glaring  venality.  How  is 
he  to  make  an  impression  on  the  needy  sons  of  extravagance,  who 
have  learning  enougn  to  \io  sophists?  Can  he  exi)ect  that  flowers  of 
rhetoric  and  flights  of  fancy  shall  be  weightier  tlian  posts  and  pen¬ 
sions?  A  place  at  the  iNiard  of  custom^  or  excise — paymastership — - 
or  a  contract ; — are  not  these  powers  beyond  the  eloquence  of  a  Tully 
or  a  Demosthenes?*  pp,  153 — I5t). 

In  the  next  letter,  we  find  the  Writer,  whom  we  should  no 
longer  recognize  as  the  author  of  some  of  the  preceding  flippant 
observations,  giving  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  ]K)wer  and 
prosperity  of  England  will  be  more  j>ernianent  than  those  of 
either  France  or  Spain. 

*  The  maritime  power  of  England  is  not  the  wayward  child  of  an 
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absolute  tnonarch,  who  determines  to  be  potent  on  every  element ;  it  is 
the  slow,  natural  growth  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  which  has 
stiMHl  many  a  fierce  attack,  and  weathered  many  a  storm. 

<  Another  circumstance  which  has  continued  and  increased  every 
other  advantage,  is  the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  English  constitution. 
All  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe  have  lost  their  liberty  except  Eng¬ 
land  :  liberty  has  carried  her  trade,  agriculture,  manufactures,  wealth, 
and  navy,  to  a  pitch  to  which  they  could  never  otherwise  have  at¬ 
tained. 

*  Another  point  of  vast  importance  is  the  uncommon  union  of  trade 
ond  agriculture.  The  amazing  commerce  of  England  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  most  famous  states  that  have  been  great  by  commerce  alone ; 
and  this  vast  trade  has  been  carried  on,  not  by  a  knot  of  unhappy 
men,  like  the  Dutch,  who  were  forced  to  be  traaers  or  nothing ;  but 
by  a  great  landed  nation,  amongst  whom  trade  enlivened  agriculture, 
and  agriculture  yielded  immense  products  for  trade. 

'  Lastly,  the  period  of  these  various  circumstances  coming  in  full 
play  was  at  a  time  when  the  rival  nations  had  passed  the  meridian  of 
their  grandeur ;  so  that  England  was  the  rising,  France  the  setting 
sun.  No  other  ]>ower  arose  to  dispute  the  palm  of  equality ;  she  had 
not  then  a  France  succeeding  Spain  in  great  power,  to  draw  her  off, 
and  waste  her  strength  with  fresh  contests. 

*  All  these  are  reasons  for  conjecturing  that  this  country  will,  in  her 
turn,  be  the  first  power  of  the  Christian  world.  She  cannot  aim  at 
universal  monarchy,  for  reasons  already  mentioned  ;  and  that  modera¬ 
tion  will  save  her  from  efforts  beyond  her  strength,  and  from  alliances 
amongst  the  rest  of  Europe  to  pull  down  her  power.  It  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  more  stable,  and  far  more  prosperous  than  that  of  either 
France  or  Spain. 

‘  You  observe  that  this  view  of  the  affairs  of  Britain  docs  not  take 
notice  of  her  internal  state,  particularly  her  debts,  and  some  other 
circumstances,  which  newspaper  politicians  are  always  telling  us  are 
her  ruin.*  pp.  159 — IGl. 

‘  The  national  debts  of  this  country  arc  certainly  very  considerable ; 
but  it  seems  preposterous  to  predict  ruin  to  the  state,  b^use  the  right 
hand  owes  to  the  left ;  and,  as  to  the  debt  due  to  foreigners,  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  light.  But,  where  are  the  politicians  who  will  venture  to 
assure  us  of  the  impossibility  that  this  kingdom  will  apply  the  sponge, 
and  yet  presently  after  borrow  again  ?  IVluch  more  surprising  turns 
have  happened  in  the  history  of  human  affairs. 

*  The  power  of  England  is  much  too  great  to  have  any  thing  to 
fear  from  tlie  united  force  of  all  her  enemies ;  and  they  must  be  fal¬ 
low  politicians  who  arc  deceived,  by  trifling  minutiae,  into  an  opinion 
that  she  is  in  any  danger  of  falling  under  the  power  of  France. 

'  1  cannot  by  any  means  subscribe  to  your  opinion,  that  the  public 
revenues  of  England  are  carried  to  the  utmost  height  of  which  they 
are  capable ;  on  the  contrary,  I  apprehend  there  are  several  reasons 
for  supiK>sing  them  capable  of  great  increase,  without  burthening  the 
jHiople  so  far  as  to  destroy  industry. 

*  There  is  an  uncertainty  in  every  thing  that  concerns  taxation, 
which  is  too  dark  for  the  acutest  genius  to  clear  up.  In  every  country 
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we  find  it  mathcmutically  proved,  that,  if  another  million  be  raised, 
the  people  must  be  clearly  undone.  Two  or  three  millions  are  then 
levied,  and  the  same  prophecy  is  repeated.  The  idea  that  one  tax 
creates  an  ability  in  the  people  to  pay  another,  is  very  absurd  ;  but  it 
h  difficult  to  say  how  tar  taxation  may  l)e  carried ;  because,  in  no 
country  in  Europe,  where  taxes  arc  laid  on  equally,  and  with  judge¬ 
ment,  ilo  they  oppress  the  iHSjple  ;  nor  is  there  an  instance  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  of  a  iH'ople  ruined  by  taxes.  Other  more  powerful  circum¬ 
stances  must  unite ;  for  this  is  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  effect  the 
evil.  The  heaviest  taxed  ctmntries  arc  the  most  flourishing  in  Eu- 
ro|H':  I  do  not  mistake  the  cause  for  the  effect,  and  assert  them, 
therefore,  to  be  the  most  flourishing ;  but  adduce  the  fact  to  show  that 
tuxes  which,  in  their  extreme,  are  perfectly  consistent  with  wealth, 
happiness,  and  |M)wer,  cannot  have  those  dreadful  effects  which  some 
have  attributed  to  them.*  pp.  102—1  Cj. 

From  whom  did  MiraWau  derive  these  ideas  ?  For,  whether 
Just  or  not,  they  can  hardly  have  risen  in  his  mind  spontaneously 
and  undcrived.  I'hey  arc  in  curious  contrast  to  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  silly  letter  from  Voltaire  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  given 
in  Letter  lxxx.  In  I.etter  lmx.  we  have  some  very  admirable 
remarks,  which  we  have  not  room  to  transcribe,  upon  the  patron¬ 
age  of  literature,  and  tlie  imjHirtance  of  encouraging  literary 
men  of  sterling  abilities,  to  prevent  the  prostitution  of  their  ta¬ 
lent.  ‘  With  authors  of  considerable  re])utation,‘'  it  is  remarked, 

*  the  iHHiksellers  arc  by  far  the  most  munificent  patrons  that 
‘  the  learned  meet  with  in  this  country.’  This  is  a  species 
of  encouragement  not  to  he  found  in  many  other  countries  where 
literature  is  much  cultivated;  and  it  is  ‘  of  all  methods  of  an 

•  author's  In'ing  recomjienscd,  the  most  honourable,  easy,  and  in- 
‘  dejiendent.'  Hut 


*  Many  in  the  herd  deserve  encouragement, — or  support,  to  keep 
them  from  such  a  de]H*ndence  on  the  pen,  as  may  enable  them  to  take 
time  and  choice  in  their  coni{M>sitions.  That  there  is  real  genius  in 
this  class,  cannot  lie  doubted  ;  for  most  of  the  works  of  the  present 
age,  that  will  l>e  read  in  the  next  with  pleasure,  and  probably  exist  as 
long  US  the  English  language,  are  the  prcnluctioiis  of  autliors  who 
wrote,  if  uot  for  bread,  nuKst  certainly  for  an  income.'  Vol.  II.  p.  174. 

MiraK'au  seems  to  liave  taken  an  extraonlinary  interest  in  the 
iKilitical  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  character  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Mendelsohn,  of  whose  life  and  writings  he  speaks  of 
having  prepared  a  notice ;  and  he  appears  to  have  actually 
formecl  the  project  of  writing  ‘  a  liistory  of  religion,  and  of  the 
‘  Jews'!  !  An  essay  ‘  on  the  Political  Reform  of  the  Jews', 
with  a  Kopiy  to  the  Objections  of  Michaelis,  which  occupies  62 
pages,  purports  to  he  chiefly  taken  from  Mendelsohn.  We  wish 
that  the  Editor  had  given  us  more  distinct  information  concern¬ 
ing  this  interesting  document,  which  cannot  be  Mirabcau's  com- 
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position,  and  if  really  translated  from  his  papers,  must  be  the 
translation  of  a  translation,  Mendelsohn’s  l^etter  to  Lavater  is 
also  jfiven ;  and  ‘  the  Death  of  Socrates  translated  from  the 
(ierman  of  the  great  Jewish  Philosopher.  The  strong  sympathy 
which  all  the  Unitarians,  Neologists,  and  Infidels  of  the  day 
evinced  with  that  remarkable  and  learned  ]>er8onage,  is  a  striking 
fact.  By  one  German  Professor,  he  was  styled,  ‘  the  greatest 
‘  sage  since  Socrates.’  On  a  monument  erected  to  him,  another 
Professor  inscribed,  ‘  A  sage  like  Socrates,  faithful  to  the  ancient 
*  creed,  teaching  immortality,  himself  immortal’.*  In  the  eyes 
of  the  literati  of  the  Continent,  a  greater  than  Luther,  a  greater 
than  Paul,  nay,  a  greater  than  Paul’s  Master  and  Lord,  had  ap¬ 
peared,  worthy  of  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  great  school  of 
Infidelity.  We  do  not  recollect,  however,  to  have  seen  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  noticed,  that  Miral)eau  w^as  among  the  number  of  his 
enthusiastic  votaries.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  some  time  in 
Miraheau  left  London  for  Berlin,  ‘  engaged  on  a  secret  mission 
‘  by  Calonne,  to  observe  the  politics  of  the  Prussian  court.’ 
Mendelsohn  died  at  Berlin  on  the  4th  of  Jan.  Whether 

he  had  any  share  in  determining  Mirabeau’s  movements,  whether 
they  had  ])rcviously  corresponded,  or,  if  so,  whether  they  ever 
met, — arc  inquiries  which  naturally  suggest  themselves,  but  which 
these  volumes  do  not  afford  the  means  of  ascertaining. 

Before  we  dismiss  these  volumes,  there  is  one  more  passage 
which  claims  notice,  both  as  being  most  honourable  to  tne 
Writer,  and  as  reading  at  the  present  moment  almost  like  a  sa¬ 
gacious  presentiment  or  prediction.  Mirabeau  is  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  long  and  interesting  conversation  which  he  had  with 
a  learned  English  Professor,  l)r.  Brown,  on  the  subject  of  the 
national  character  of  the  English  and  the  French,  and  the  ani¬ 
mosity  between  the  two  nations.  That  such  anti-social  opinions 
should  exist  and  be  fostered  among  the  low  and  the  vulgar,  said 
Miral)eau,  is  not  to  me  a  subject  of  complaint;  ‘  but  when  I  see 
‘  ministers,  lords  of  the  realm,  and  the  heads  of  the  clergy,  ma- 
‘  n'festing  and  promulgating  such  unworthy  notions, — endeavour- 
‘  ing,  with  all  their  power,  to  keep  up  the  hatred  and  spirit  of 
‘  rivalship  existing  between  the  two  nations,  I  lose  all  patience.’ 
He  then  cites  a  furious  anti-Gallican  philippic  from  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  then  bishop  of  St. 
David’s  (Horsley),  and  adds: 

*  “  I  fear  not  to  ask — I  appeal  to  every  honest  man  in  England — a 
country  in  which  every  thing  that  is  good  is  excellent,  whether  the 
principles  w'hich  dictated  the  fragment  I  have  just  quoted,  do  not  de¬ 
serve  the  contempt  of  all  nations,  and  excite  the  norror  of  all  wise 
men  ? 

•  Sec  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  527. 
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*  Let  the  English  compare  this  incendiary  declaration  of  the  Bi¬ 
shop  of  St.  David's  with  the  address  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
which  was  publishetl  at  the  same  time.  This  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
after  congratulating  his  countrymen  on  the  peace  which  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed,  continues : — 

‘  “And  now,  my  brethren,  and  fellow  labourers,  dismiss  from  your 
minds  all  feeling  of  animosity  to  those  who  have  become  your  friends ; 
let  the  two  most  enlightened  nations  on  the  globe  set  an  example  to 
the  universe — let  us  shew,  that,  henceforth,  no  other  rivalship  shall 
exist  lietween  us,  save  in  etft'cting  the  greatest  good,  and  thus  render¬ 
ing  mankind  happy  by  civiliziition." '  Vol.  I.  pp.  127,  8. 

His  worthy  friend,  the  Professor,  listened  with  perfect  good 
humour  to  these  observations,  and  at  the  close  replied :  ‘  Y ears 
‘  may  pass  away  lK*fore  the  two  nations  will  perfectly  understand 

*  cacn  other;  but  the  day  must  come^  when,  in  spite  of  their 

*  rulers,  France  and  Enf^land  shall  command  all  nations  to 
‘  remain  at  peace ^  and  the  nations  shall  obey* 

A  |)ortrait  of  Miralx'au  is  prefixed  to  these  volumes,  which 
will  not  Ik'  thought,  however,  a  sufficient  apology  for  their  most 
exorbitant  and  unwarrantable  price.  The  whole  might  have 
been  comprised  in  a  handsome  volume  for  about  one  half  the 
charge.  If  there  exist  any  reasons  that  may  explain  this  imposi- 
tion  u|K>n  the  purchaser,  they  ought  to  have  lieen  stated. 

Count  IVcchio  is  known  to  the  English  public  as  the  author  of 
some  letters  on  the  Spanish  Revolution,  published  in  1823,  and 
of  a  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  Greece,  published,  together  with  the 
Narratives  of  Messrs.  Emerson  and  Humphreys,  under  the  title 
of  “  A  Picture  of  Greece  in  1825."  He  is  a  native  of  the 
North  of  Italy,  from  which  he  was  com]X'lled  to  flee,  in  conse- 
quenee  of  the  share  he  took  in  the  unsuccessful  Piedmontese  re¬ 
volution.  He  subsequently  resided  in  Spain,  his  expulsion  from 
which  country,  he  terms  a  second  exile.  Greece  then  liad  for 
some  time  the  honour  of  his  residence;  and  now,  revolutions 
Ixing  out  of  fashion,  England  afforda^him  a  chosen  home  and  se¬ 
cure  a.sylum.  The  C'ount  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  is 
therefore  well  qualified  to  form  a  com|)arative  estimate  of  the 
general  as]H*ct  of  society.  He  has  made  a  few  mistakes,  which 
may  be  pardoneil  to  a  foreigner.  Resides,  remarks  his  Editor, 
‘  his  slijw,  though  they  may  throw  no  light  on  English  character, 

*  very'  often  give  us  an  insight,  the  more  valuable  from  being  un- 
‘  conscious,  into  the  Italian.’  It  is  not  a  little  curious,  to  find 
the  Count  referring  his  readers,  for  the  best  account  of  English 
politics,  statistics,  jurisprudence,  and  manners,  to  the  works  of 
foreigners.  *  My  Umk ',  he  modestly  says,  ‘  cannot  enter  into 


•  See  Eel.  Rev.  Vol.  XXV.  p.  193. 
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*  competition  with  any  other :  it  is  but  a  miscellany*  like  the  oUa 

*  jHtdrida  of  the  S|)aniard8,  that  favourite  dish  of  my  favourite 
‘  Sancho  Panza. 

*  Let  him  who  wishers  to  become  acquainted  with  English  politics, 
read  M.  dc  Pradt ;  him  who  wishes  to  know  the  statistics  of  England, 
refer  to  the  work  of  Baron  Dunin.  Let  him  who  desires  to  under¬ 
stand  the  machinery  of  the  aamirable  administration  of  justice  in 
England,  consult  the  work  of  M.  Cottu.  Let  him  who  wishes  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  English  manners,  read  the  elegant  descriptions  of 
the  American,  Washington  Irving,  in  his  “  Sketch  B<K>k.**  •  But  let 
him  who  does  not  love  science  and  information  well  enough  to  read 
these  ;  who  admires  profiles  rather  than  full-lengths ;  who  reads  for 
reading  sake,  and  in  the  way  the  journals  of  the  fashions  and  the  opera 
b<M)ks  are  read,  skipping,  singing,  and  yawning, — let  him,  I  say,  read 
the  following  observations.* 

After  this  candid  invitation,  it  will  be  the  reader’s  own  fault  if 
he  is  disappointed  in  the  contents  of  these  ‘  semi-serious  ob- 

*  servations,’  which  are  abundantly  amusing,  and  by  no  means 
uninstructive. 

The  first  thing  which  would  strike  an  Italian  on  setting  his 
foot  in  England  in  the  month  of  Octolier,  would  naturally  be, 
‘  the  scarcity  of  sun  to  which,  in  common  with  all  foreign  tra¬ 
vellers,  our  Author  ascribes  all  sorts  of  physical  and  moral 
eflects. 

‘  In  spite  of  Helvetius  and  Filangieri,  who  oppose  Montesquieu's 
theory  of  the  influence  of  climate,  I  could  almost  venture  to  believe, 
that,  if  the  English  are  active  in  business,  profound  thinkers,  and  good 
fathers  of  families,  it  is  owing  to  their  having  so  little  sun.  True, 
that  with  the  false  light  by  wdiich  they  are  almost  surrounded,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  have  not  been  able  to  liecome  celebrated  painters ;  that  they  are 
not,  and  perhaps  never  will  be  so.  But,  in  reconijicnse  for  this,  they 
can  work  at  the  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom  many  more  hours  than 
the  countrymen  of  Murillo  or  Raphael.  An  English  workman,  some 
years  ago  (liefore  Parliament  restricted  the  hours  of  labour  to  twelve), 
usi'd  to  work  alnmt  sixteen  hours  a  day.  Ortes,  the  Italian  political 
economist,  calculates  the  medium  lalmur  of  an  Italian  at  not  more  than 
eiglit  hours  a  day.  The  difference  is  great,  but  I  do  not  on  that  ac¬ 
count  lielieve  the  statement  erroneous ;  the  extremes  of  summer  and 
winter  (in  some  parts  of  Italy);  very  sensitive  and  irritable  nerves; 
the  beautiful  serene  sky  that  is  ever  tempting  to  an  out-door  walk  ; 
all  these  do  not  allow  the  Italian  to  give  a  long  and  steady  application 
to  labour.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind  to  tempt  the  Englisn  weaver 


*  Hapin  and  Delolme  might  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  writers  who  have  employed  their  labours  in  illustrating  the  his¬ 
tory  and  constitution  of  England  ;  but  the  former  is  too  bulky  for 
modern  readers,  and  Delolme  is  gone  by. 
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to  abandon  his  loom.  lie  is  like  one  of  those  blind  horses  which  arc 
continually  turninjj  round  and  round  in  a  mill,  without  any  thing  being 
able  to  divert  them  from  their  unvarying  occupation. 

*  NeceHsiiv  is  the  g<»ad  t»f  idleness,  and  the  constant  patron  of  in¬ 
dustry  ;  the  Spaniard  (and  so  with  all  thf  .ions  of  the  sun),  who  has  no 
need  of  stockings,  (»f  a  neckerchief,  m»r  a  coat ;  who  is  content  with  his 
cigar  and  his  ga.spacho  ;  who  8lcej)8  on  the  bare  ground,  and  who  feels 
no  curiosity,  lK*cuuse  he  Indieves  himself  the  favourite  child  of  God, 
placed  in  a  terrestrial  paradise  (QmiVw  dice  Kspnna,  dice  todo),  laughs 
at  fashion,  at  lMK>ks,  at  voyages  and  travels,  at  luxury,  at  elegiince :  he 
is  a  Diogenes  in  his  tub,  who  wants  nothing  but  the  sun.  The  indo¬ 
lence,  the  natural  laziness,  of  the  southern  nations  (which  was  once 
conquered,  and  may  In*  conquered  once  again,  by  education  and  politi¬ 
cal  institutions),  is  not  a  defect  for  which  they  ought  to  be  blamed, 
any  more  than  their  sobriety  is  a  virtue  for  which  they  ought  to  be 
praiscnl :  the  blame  or  the  merit  is  all  the  suirs.  The  Englishman,  on 
the  contrary,  receives  from  his  climate  a  multitude  of  necessities,  all 
so  inanv  spurs  to  industry  and  exertion,  lie  has  need  of  more  sub- 
stuiitiaf  fiHHl,  of  constant  tiring,  of  cravats,  double  cravats,  coats,  great- 
ctwts  ;  tea,  Imiiuly,  spirits  ;  a  larger  wardrobe,  on  account  of  the  in- 
crtniseil  consumption  caused  by  the  smoke  and  the  wet,  SiC.  See.  Sec, 
Comfort  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  Englishman  at  every  moment ;  it  is 
the  half  of  his  life.  My  own  countrymen  make  every  effort,  and  with 
reastni,  to  obtain  the  pleasures  of  the  life  to  come :  the  English, 
with  no  less  reason,  to  pnK’ure  the  pleasures  «»f  the  present.  The  word 
**  comfort"  is  the  source  of  the  riches  and  the  power  of  England. 

‘  That  frequent  abstuice  of  the  sun  •  which  makes  the  artisan  more 
laUirious,  renders  man  also  a  more  thinking  animal.  Who  would  not 
lH*c<»me  a  philosojdier,  if  he  were  shut  up  in  a  house  for  so  many  hours 
bv  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  with  a  cheerful  fire,  quiet  and  obe¬ 
dient  HtTvants,  a  g<MHl-humoured  wife,  and  silence  witliin  diMirs  and 
without  ?  The  profundity  of  the  English  writers  is  a  product  of  the 
climate,  as  much  as  the  iron,  the  tin,  and  the  coal  of  the  island.  The 
sun  disjHTses  families,  and  scatters  them  abroad  ;  a  good  fire  blazing 
up  the  chimnev  attracts  and  draws  them  together  again.  “  The  fa¬ 
mily,"  in  c»»ld  countries,  is  an  c»quivalent  for  our  “  society**  and  our 
tlunitres.  It  is  one  of  the  wants  of  the  heart  and  the  intellect.  A  na¬ 
tional  song,  which  is  heard  every  where,  from  the  splendid  stage  of 
C'ovent-garden  to  the  humblest  hovel  in  Scotland,  is  called  “  Home, 
swiH't  Home,"  (Oh  casa !  oh  dolce  casa!)  and  home  is  truly  sweet  in 
England.  In  the  southern  countries  everything  gives  way  to  public 
jdact's  and  public  amusements.  The  houses,  which,  for  the  most  part, 

•  The  riter  subsequent! v  declares,  with  frank  sincerity,  that, 
‘  when  the  sun  in  England  shines  with  all  his  lustre,  and  with  suffix 
cient  jHiwer  to  light  un  all  the  objects  around'  (which,  however,  he 
^ys,  randy  hanptms,)  ‘  England  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  country 
in  the  world,  but  a  day  of  really  fine  weather  in  England,  together 
with  its  liln'rty,  is  worth  ten  years  of  life  s^)ent  under  the  azure  skies 
of  enslaveil  and  cnervatetl  countries.* 
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are  i\i\\y  usc^I  for  sleeping  in,  are  often  in  Uid  re|)air,  and  oftcner  very 
iMNirly  furnished.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  domestic  life  is  all  in  all, 
It  is  natural  to  think  of  rendering  it  pleasant ;  hence  the  reciprocal 
n\s|K‘ct,  the  docility,  the  agreement  of  the  memliers  of  a  family, 
the  punctuality  of  service,  the  universal  neatness,  and  the  excellence 
of  tne  furniture, —  eonvenient,  self-moving,  and  obt'dient,  almost  as 
though  it  were  endowed  with  life,  like  the  ancient  manufactures  of 
Vuleun.*  pp.  13—21. 

‘  Hut  the  most  heautiful  sun  of  England,'  exclaims  the  exiled 
(’ount,  ‘  is  Liberty  :  this  is  its  cornucopia  !’ — Next  to  the  scarcity 
of  sun  in  England,  he  was  struck,  on  his  entry  into  London,  with 
the  extreme  contrast  which  the  British  metropolis  presents  to  that 
of  Naples,  for  instance,  in  another  respect ;  the  comparative 
Unce  which  reigns  among  its  dense  population. 

*  Some  ]K*ople  are  quite  thunderstruck  at  the  silence  which  prevails 
among  the  inhabitants  of  London.  Hut  lunv  could  one  million  four 
hundred  thousand  persons  live  together  without  silence?  The  torrent 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  carts,  carriages,  and  horses,  from  the 
Strand  to  the  Exchange,  is  so  strong,  that  it  is  said  that  in  wu'nter 
there  are  two  degn*es  of  Fahrenheit  diflfereiice  In'tween  the  atmosphere 
of  this  long  line  of  stn^et,  and  that  of  the  W'est  End.  1  have  not  as¬ 
certained  the  truth  of  this ;  but  from  the  many  avenues  there  are  to 
the  Strand,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  correct.  From  Charing  Cross  to  the 
Hoyal  Exchange  is  an  encyclopaedia  of  the  world.  An  ap|)arent 
anarchy  prevails,  but  without  confusion  or  disorder.  The  rules  which 
the  ]>oet  (iay  lays  down  for  walking  with  safety  along  this  tract  of 
alsmt  three  miles,  ap|>ear  to  me  unnecessary.  The  habit  of  traversing 
this  whirl])ool  renders  the  passage  easy  to  every  one,  without  disputes, 
without  accidents,  without  punctilio,  as  if  there  were  no  obstacle  what¬ 
ever.  1  suppose  it  is  the  same  thing  at  Pekin.  The  silence  then  of 
the  passengers  is  the  consequence  of  the  multiplicity  of  business.  I 
do  not  say  it  by  way  of  epigram,  hut,  if  Naples  should  ever  have  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  a  million  and  a  half,  it  would  be  neccssiiry  for  even  Neapo¬ 
litan  w’indpij)es  to  put  themselves  under  some  restniint !  It  is  only  in 
Spain  that  silence  is  the  companion  of  idleness  This  is  perhaps  the 
perfiH;tion  of  idleness  ;  idleness  at  its  ne  plux  uUra, 

*  Jn  London  I  have  often  risen  early,  in  order  to  lie  present  at  the 
spectacle  of  the  resurrection  of  a  milfimi  and  a  lialf  of  ]>e<»ple.  This 
great  monster  of  a  capital,  like  an  immense  giant  awaking,  shows  the 
hrst  signs  of  life  in  the  extremities.  I^lotion  begins  at  the  circum¬ 
ference,  and,  by  little  and  little,  goes  on  getting  strength,  and  pushing 
towards  the  centre,  till  at  ten  o’clock  commences  the  full  nubbub, 
which  goes  on  continually  increasing  till  four  o’clock,  the  'Change 
hour.  It  seems  as  if  the  population  followed  the  laws  of  the  tide  until 
this  hour  ;  it  now  continues  flowing  from  the  circumference  to  the  Ex¬ 
change:  at  half-past  four,  when  the  Exchange  is  shut,  the  ebb  be¬ 
gins;  and  currents  of  people,  coaches,  and  horses,  rush  from  the  Ex- 
clunge  to  the  dreumferenoe. 

*  Among  an  industrious  nation,  incessantly  occupied,  panting  for 
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richcH,  iiutn,  or  pliN.Hicul  ft>rce,  is  a  valuable  Cfjimnfxlity.  IVIan  is  dear, 
aiul  it  U  thrroforv  vX|Hiliviit  to  Ik*  very  eeononiiciil  of  him.  It  is  not 
as  in  the  c«»untries  of  imloleiice,  where  the  man  niul  the  earth  alike 
have  little  or  m»  value.  A  'rurkish  Klfeiiili,  or  «^entleme.n,  always 
walks  alnml  with  a  train  of  useless  servants  at  his  heels.  In  the  same 
luaiiiier  a  Tolish  nobleiiuiu,  or  a  gruiiclee  <»f  Spain,  csmsuines  a  t^eat 
quantity  of  men,  wln»  are  otherwise  uiipnaluctive.  I  was  told,  that 
the  Duke  of  Medina  CVli  has  in  liis  pay  bnir  hundred  servants,  and 
that  he  giH's  to  the  Prado  in  a  carriage  worse  than  a  Parisian  jyatnehe. 

It  was  the  iiiinie  in  Kn^laud  when  there  was  no  foreign  commerce, 
and  no  home  manufactures.  Nt»t  knowiin^  in  what  way  to  consume 
their  surplus  revenues,  the  old  Knjjlish  landowner  used  to  maintain  a 
hundred,  and,  in  M»me  rases,  even  a  thousand  followers.  At  the  pre- 
si*nt  dav,  the  greatest  houses  have  not  more  than  ten  or  tw’elve  ser¬ 
vants  ;  and,  setting  aside  the  wealthy,  who  are  always  an  exception  in 
every  nation,  and  taking  the  j^reatest  uuud>er,  it  raniiot  be  deniiMl  that 
in  hln^laml,  and  especially  in  Londtm,  there  is  a  very  jjresit  savin?, 
both  of  time  and  «»f  servants,  lint  hiwv  can  this  be  reconciled  with 
the  loudly-vaunted  ctanfurt  of  the  Kujilish.^  Thus:  the  milk,  the 
bread,  the  butter,  the  beer,  the  lish,  the  meat,  the  newspaper,  the  let¬ 
ters, — all  are  brought  to  the  house  every  day,  at  the  same  hour,  w  ith¬ 
out  fail,  bv  the  shopkeepers  and  the  p«»stinen.  It  is  well  knowm  that 
all  the  street-doors  are  kept  shut,  as  is  the  cusUmi  in  Florence  and  the 
other  cities  of  'ruscany.  In  order  that  the  nei^hbourhiMid  should  not 
Ih*  disturlM'd,  it  has  become  an  undersUsMi  tiling  for  these  messengers 
to  ^ive  a  single  rap  on  the  knocker,  or  a  single  puli  at  the  1k*11,  which 
communicateN  w  ith  the  iinderonaind  kitchen,  where  the  servants  are. 
There  is  another  ctmventual  sion  for  vi>its,  which  consists  in  a  rapid 
Kucct‘ssion  of  kiMKks,  the  more  lond  and  noisy  according  to  the  real  or  ' 
assumed  c<msequence  or  fashion  (»f  the  visiter.  l)n  this  system,  Parini 
makes  his  hero  talk  in  public  in  a  hioii  and  discordant  voice,  that 
every  one  may  hear  Inm,  and  pay  the  s;ime  respect  t(»  his  accents  as  to 
those  ot  **  the^reat  'rhunderer  ”.  Kveii  in  London,  the  ma?naninioiis 
heriK's  of  fashion  announce  themselves  to  tlie  obtuse  senses  of  the  viil- 
pir  with  “  i*choino  blows”,  like  those%>f  the  hammer  «»f  Hronte. 

*  This  custom  re<piires  punctuality  in  servants,  and  an  unfailing  at¬ 
tendance  at  tlieir  |>osts.  'I'he  price  of  every  thing  is  fixed,  so  that 
there  is  no  nsaii  for  hagoHng,  dispute,  or  gossip.  All  this  going  and 
coming  ot  i>u\ers  and  sellers  is  noiseless.  IMany  liakers  ride  about 
London  in  vehicles  m)  rapid,  elastic,  and  elegant,  tliat  an  Italian  dandy 
would  not  di>daiu  to  ap|H*ar  in  one  of  them  at  the  Corsi».  The  butchers 
may  be  frequently  met  with,  conveying  the  meat  to  their  distant  cus- 
ttuners.  muuntetl  on  fiery  steetls.  ainl  dasliing  along  at  full  gallop.  A 
system  like  tiiis  n‘quirt*s  inviolable  ortler,  and  a  scrupulous  division  of 
time,  hor  this  reason  there  are  chn'ks  and  watches  everywhere, — ou 
ever>  slreple,  and  sometimes  on  ail  the  four  sides  of  a  steeple;  in  the 
jKK'ket  of  every  one  ;  in  the  kitchen  of  the  lowest  journeyman.  This 
is  a  nation  working  to  the  stroke  of  the  cliK*k,  like  an  orchestra  play¬ 
ing  to  the  “  time  of  the  leader,  or  a  regiuicirt  inarching  to  the  sound 
»*f  the  tlnim  ’  pp.  —  1 1 . 
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*  One  shopman,  t)»on*ff>rr,  I’n  T^onflon,  supplies  the  place  of  forty  or 
rtt'tv  MTVfiiits.  .  .  .  Hy  this  system,  the  servants  remain  at  home  with 
not  him;  to  divert  them  from  their  occupations  .  .  It  follows,  also,  that 
an  Ki»‘»lish  family  has  no  need  of  keepinji^  any  great  store  of  provisions 
ill  the  house:  thore  is,  in  consequence,  less  occtipation  of  nH»in,  and  less 
iKvasioii  for  mpital,  less  cure,  less  waste,  less  smell,  and  less  wear  and 
tear.' 

Our  Oount  finds  the  Knglish  Sunday,  of  course,  ‘supremely 
‘  dull  and  wearisome'';  and  in  Scotland,  ‘where  the  religion  of 
‘  the  ferocious  (’alvin  prevails’,  the  Sunday,  he  was  told,  ‘  is  still 
‘  more  silent  and  gloomy.’  (tloomy  to  an  Italian,  l>ccau sc  silent ; 
and  to  a  Koman  ('atholic,  hecause  unenlivened  hy  spectacle  or 
opera.  Vet,  had  Count  IVcchio  met  with  Grahame’s  “  Sahhath”, 
or  with  Struthers’s  “  Poor  Man’s  Sahhath”,  his  good  sense  would 
have  led  him  to  infer,  that,  although  a  holiday  is  lost  upon  the 
idle,  to  the  industrious,  repose  is  enjoyment ;  and  that  Sunday,  the 
dull  Protestant  Sunday,  ranks  in  England  among  ‘  the  wants  of 
‘  the  heart  and  the  intellect’,  or  rather,  ministers  to  those  wants. 
Wmdd  to  (fod  that  the  first  sentence  in  the  ensuing  extract  were 
quite  true ! 

‘  Sunday  is,  if  |>osvihle,  ohserved  hy  the  English,  wherever  they  may 
he.  On  that  day,  the  silence  even  Inmrd  ship  is  still  more  ghwmy  than 
ever  ;  every  one  is  shav«»d,  every  one  puts  on  a  clean  shirt,  every  one 
endeavours  to  ilisplay  more  neatness  than  usnal  in  his  dress.  Some 
re:id  a  few  pages  in  the  Itihle  ;  religion  is  a  comfort  to  their  minds, 
rather  than  a  terror.  'Fhe  Enjilishman  has  no  other  intercessor  with 
the  SnpreTiie  Ihnng  than  his  own  prayers.  He  hopes  for  no  other 
inirarles  than  those  which  spring  from  his  own  eotimge,  and  the  dis- 
ciiar  »e  of  his  duty.  In  a  storm,  the  Spaniard,  and  even  the  Greek, 
altlioiigh  a  giKsl  sailor,  throw  themselves  on  their  knees  Irefore  some 
image,  to  which  a  light  is  eontinnnilv  hnrning,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  sails  and  the  vessel  are  under  the  control  of  the  winds  and  waves  ; 
tlie  siifhs  and  signs  of  contrition  of  the  devotees  onlv  serving  to  increase 
the  confusion  and  dismay.  'I'he  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  fuU 
tils  his  duty,  displays  all  his  firmness  of  mind  and  strength  of  liody, 
struggles  with  death  even  to  the  last  moment,  and  only  when  he  has 
exhausted  in  vain  all  the  resources  of  his  skill,  and  all  the  energies  of 
his  frame,  gives  himself  np  to  his  fate,  raises  his  eves  to  heaven,  and 
Ism  s  to  the  will  of  Providence.  They  are  not  indeed  so  thoroughly 
dex'oid  of  prejudice  as  a  phih»sopher  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  some 
Indieve  in  ghf^ts,  in  hobgoblins,  and  prophetic  voices  which  rise  from 
the  hollow  of  the  d<»ep, —  but  in  the  hour  of  danger  they  no  longer  re¬ 
collect  these  illusions,  and  see  nothing  but  the  reidity  liefore  them,  and 
set*  it  xvithont  affright."  pp.  110 — 112. 

*  We  reproach  the  English’,  remarks  this  intelligcnl  Observer, 
‘  with  being  downcast  and  melancholy ;  hut  we  ought  to  add,  that 
‘  tliey  are  not  querulous.  They  labour  indcfatigably  to  better 
‘  their  condition,  without  whining  and  whimpering,  and  at  the 
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‘  game  time  ilmw  from  their  present  condition,  aU  the  profits  and 
‘  pleasures  it  can  aflord.'  A  tew  pages  further,  we  meet  with  some 
discriminating  strictures  on  the  two  sides  of  the  picture  of  society 
given  hy  (\)W|ht  and  Crahhe.  ‘  Hoth’,  he  remarks,  ‘are  ex- 
‘  agger.itors ;  hut  |>octry  is  not  history.’  'flic  value  set  innm 
tiiiw  in  Kngland,  is  another  circumstance  that  forcibly  strikes  a 
foreigner;  and  more  especially  one  that  has  resided  in  Spain, 
'rhe  contrast  lH*twecn  the  two  countries  in  this  rcK|K'ct,  is  forcibly 
described. 

‘  Idloiu^s  is  the  hixiir)-  of  the  Spaniards,  and  a  great  luxur)’  it  is, 
ff»r  it  is  all  waste.  It  is  a  universal  luxury,  which  is  enjoyed  by  all, 
from  the  highest  graiidiH*  to  the  most  miserable  w.iter-carrier.  The 
luxury,  however,  ctmsists  in  the  spending  of  an  article  of  little  or  no 
valne  in  Spain.  'I'he  ('astilian,  who  ket*ps  so  religiously  to  his  word 
when  his  hmuair  is  in  question,  is  never  punctual  to  an  Hp|M)intnumt ; 
lK*euuM‘  an  honr  more  or  It'ss,  in  the  life  of  a  Spaniard,  is  only  an  hour 
less  or  more  in  eternitv.  If  you  pro|>osc’to  a  Spaniard  to  set  his  hand 
to  a  thing  at  once,  he  answers  you,  however  he  may  Ik*  interested  in  it, 
**  To-iiu»rro\v.”  Fatal  /o-morro;r,  which  is  repeated  s<»  often  from  day 
io  day,  till  your  patience  is  >vorn  out !  Fatal  to-in  nrotr,  that  has 
reduei'd  the  kingdom,  mice  s«*ated  on  a  throne  of  gold,  and  crowned 
with  precious  stones,  to  rags  and  a  dunghill !  The  very  mantle  in 
which  the  Spaniards  wrap  themselves  up,  and  which  impedes  everv 
motion  but  that  of  sleeping,  displays  tlieir  indolence,  and  the  little 
value  they  set  on  time,  as  the  laziness  of  the  Turks  is  shown  liy  their 
wiile  trowsers  and  haise  slip]H*rs.  A\’hen  the  Sjxaniards  are  lK*tter 
taught,  more  industrious,  and  less  prejndict'd,  they  will  w’ear  the 
mantle  no  longer.  Su|H‘rstition  is  usually  the  c<»mpnnion  of  sloth. 
An  active  pet»ple  cannot  afford  to  pniy  away  whole  days  at  church,  or 
throw'  them  away  on  processions  and  pilgrimages.  An  industrious 
p«s»ple  prefer  gmwing  their  “  daily  bread  "  w’ith  their  ow  n  hands,  to 
asking  it  thirty  <»r  forty  times  a  day  as  alms  from  Heaven.  When  1 
was  first  in  S|niin  I  was  surpristHl  to  see,  that  none  of  the  low'er  classes, 
and  hut  few  of  the  more  rrs|)ectuble,  had  watches :  yet  it  is  natural 
that  it  should  Ih*  ho.  What  has  he  who  has  no  occasion  for  the  division 
of  time,  t«»  do  with  the  nunisure  of  it  }  *  pp.  2()11-12. 

‘On  the  contrary,  in  Kngland,  Time  is  a  revenue,  a  treasure,  an 
estimable  ctnnnuHlity.  The  Knglishman  is  not  covetous  of  money,  but 
he  is  supremely  covetous  of  time.  It  is  wonderful  how  exactly  the 
Knglish  ktH'p  to  their  upjMiintments.  They  take  out  their  watch,  re¬ 
gulate  it  hy  that  of  their  friend,  and  are  punctual  at  the  place  and 
hmir.  Knglish  pronunciation  itself  8t*ems  iiiventiHl  to  save  time:  they 
rut  the  letters,  and  whistle  the  w'ords.  Thus  Voltaire  had  some  reiistui 
to  say,  “  I'he  Knglish  piin  two  hours  a  day  more  than  we  do,  by  eat¬ 
ing  their  syll.ibles.”  'J'lie  Knglish  use  few  compliments,  l»ec:iuse  they 
are  a  loss  ot  time,  their  salute  is  a  nod,  or  at  the  most  a  corrosion  of 
the  four  monosyllahles  “  Ilow'  d’ye  do?  ”  The  ends  of  their  letters 
always  show  mort*  simplicity  than  ci*remoiiv  :  they  have  not  “  the 
honour  to  rept'at  the  pn»testathms  of  their  Jistingtiishetl  regard  and 
profmind  coiisidemti«»ii  ”  to  his  “most  illustrious  lordship,”  whose 
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ni<»st  liumble,  most  dcviitod,  and  nnwl  ohsc»quiou8  servants  *’  they  *‘have 
the  honour  to  IkV  Their  wry  liin*^nj?e  sei'ins  to  Im?  in  a  hwry;  shico 
rt  is  in  a  jjrfst  |mrt  c<nn|)osed  of  monosyllables,  and  two  of  them,  again, 
art*  tifien  run  into  «»He  :  tlie  great  quantity  td*  monosyllables  looks  like 
ail  abridged  way  of  writing,  a  kind  of  short-hand.  The  English  talk 
little,  1  suppise,  that  they  may  not  lose  time:  it  is  natiind,  therefore, 
that  a  nation  which  sets  the  higlu*st  value  upon  time,  should  make  the 
1h*sI  chronometers,  and  that  all,  even  among  the  ])oorer  classes,  should 
lie  pnividi’d  with  watches.  The  mail-c<mch  guards  have  chrononwters 
worth  eighty  pounds  sterling,  Ir'Cihuh*  they  must  take  cart'  newer  to 
arrive  five  miiintes  past  the  hour  appoiiitetl.  At  the  place  of  their 
destination,  relations,  friends,  and  servants,  are  alreiuly  cidlected  to 
receive  jmNStnigers  and  parcels.  W  hen  u  machine  is  wi  ctim plicated  as 
England  is,  it  is  essential  for  everything  to  be  exact,  or  the  confusion 
would  1)0  ruinous.*  pp.  213-lti. 

‘  Double  HU  Knglislimairs  time,  and  you  double  hrs  riches.’ 

‘  I  low  fine  a  compliment  to  the  national  industry.’  These 
sprcii'.ieiis  will  shew  tliat  (\nmt  Pecchiti  has  studied  the  English 
cbarncier  with  no  unfavourable  result.  Some  of  bis  observations 
lH*sj)eak  even  a  strong  partiality  as  well  as  no  ordinary  penetration. 
Our  fair  countrywomen  liave  pleased  him  .so  well,  that  he  has 
married  an  hinglish  lady.  He  praises  highly  the  English  system 
of  education,  that  which  ])revHils  among  the  better  classes;  ob¬ 
jecting  only,  against  the  excess  of  reading  which  leaves  the  mind 

no  time  to  digest  its  food,  and - the  use  of  titays!  ‘The 

‘  young  wtiinen  of  England’,  remarks  the  Count,  ‘  under  a  stormy 
‘  and  inconstant  sky,  have  hearts  and  minds  |H'aceful  and  serene, 

‘  always  equable  and  always  docile :  My  aiuiahle  countrywomen, 

‘  under  a  heaven  ]>cqH'tiially  smiling,  have  minds  and  hearts 
‘  always  in  a  tempest.’  He  spi'aks  from  the  opportunities  he  has 
bad,  of  judging  of  the  manners  of  ‘  that  class  of  society  which  in 
‘  b'ngland  is  the  best  informed,  the  most  hospitable,  the  most 
‘  beneficent,  and  the  most  virtuous  of  all;  and  which,  being  there 
‘  immeasureahly  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  country,  forms, 

‘  so  to  speak,  the  heart  of  the  nation’.  As  to  the  higher  classes, 
be  adds,  ‘  they  almost  every  where  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
‘  each  otiicr  and  model  themselves  on  the  same  code  of  caprice, 

‘  etiquette,  prejudice,  and  nothingness.’  Their  manners  may  .be 
learned  from  Parini,  “  Don  Juan”,  or  “Almack’s”.  May  tlie 
]H*stilenee  of  foreign  manners  never  descend  lower ! 

The  Author’s  observations  on  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  do  credit  to  his  discernment.  At  first,  he  was  led,  he 
says,  to  regard  the- exertions  of  the  op]K>sition  members  as  ‘the 
‘  mere  professorship  of  eloquence’.  Put  a  person  ‘who  studies 
‘  the  national  organization  of  England  ’,  soon  changes  his  opinion. 

‘  In  the  first  place,  he  perceives  that  if  the  opp^wition  docs  not  con¬ 
quer,  it  at  least  hinders  the  enemy  (wliocvvr  he  may  be,  liberal  or  not) 
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from  abuHiiif;  his  victory,  or  cimsuminatin^  aa  unjust  conqucKt.  It  Is 
like  the  (like  of  a  river,  which  cannot  assist  its  current,  but  keeps  it 
in,  and  coui|m>U  it  to  follow  its  course.  The  advanta^'  of  the  op|H»- 
bition  (Kh*s  not  C(»nsi.Nt  so  much  in  the  ^mhI  that  it  effects,  as  in  the 
evil  that  it  prevents.  It  keeps  awake  the  attention,  the  patriotism, 
the  distrust  of  the  |H*oj>le  ;  it  propajrates  i/i  general  the  rijrht  opinions, 
it  is  the  lM>rn  j»rotector  of  the  injured  and  the  oppressed,  the  harbinjjer 
of  all  improvements,  of  all  liU'ral  institutions.  Suppose  that,  by  acci¬ 
dent,  the  oppoNitioii  is  com|M>sed  of  |M*rsons  in  favour  of  absolute  power : 
to  pr<»cnre  adherents,  they  w  ill  Ik*  obli^jed  to  mask  their  si'ntiments,  to 
hold  the  luiifrua^e  of  jnstiee  and  freedom, — like  those  ])roud  and  ty¬ 
rannic  Homan  |>atricians,  such  as  the  Appii  and  Opimii,  who,  in  piin 
their  suffrages  f(»r  the  cansnlar  di;;nity,  de.scvnded  to  mix  among  and 
to  Hatter  tlie  common  people ;  or,  like  Dionysius,  who,  when  on  the 
throne,  crushed  out  the  very  bliKKl  of  the  people,  and,  when  he  was 
hurled  from  it,  phiv(*d  the  biitfiNm  to  the  populace,  and  got  drunk  in 
the  public  taverns.  Hut  tin*  action  of  the  minority  is  not  immediate. 
An  opinitm  cannot  Ik*  formed  and  propagated  and  popularized  in  a  few 
nuiiiths,  nor  s<nnetimes  in  a  few*  years.  The  alKilition  of  the  slave- 
trade  cost  \VillK*rforct*  twenty  years  of  |H*rsevering  application.  Every 
year  repul.M*d,  every  year  he  returned  to  tlie  assaidt,  printing  pam¬ 
phlets,  convening  public  nuH*tings  of  ])hilanthropists,  collecting  notices 
and  d(K'uments  on  tlie  barbarous  cruelties  jiractised  on  lN>ard  (»f  the 
vessels  eng;iged  in  the  horribh*  tratlic,  and  thus  exciting  the  iimigin- 
ations  and  melting  the  hearts  of  his  fellow'  citizens,  he  broke  at  length 
with  the  multitude  into  the  temple  of  justice  and  triumpli. 

*  'riie  ri'sistaniv  of  the  op|)osition  is  not  useful  to  the  nation  alone, 
but  to  the  government  itself.  Without  it,  every. administration  w'onld 
h«s»n  c'orrnpt,  and  degenerate  into  infamy,  and  its  existence  W’ould  lie 
threatened,  either  with  a  slow-consuming  or  a  rapid  and  violent  de¬ 
struction.  \a|Mile(»n,  at  the  time  that  every  will  lK*nt  before  his,  was 
compelled,  in  o.der  in  gel  at  the  truth,  to  take  sometimes  the  advice 
of  the  op|K)sition  in  his  council  of  State,  rather  than  that  of  his  ow’ii 
ministers,  as  will  appear  U|Mm  consulting  the  sittings  (»f  UWKl  respect¬ 
ing  the  liln'rty  of  the  press.  In  Decemlx'r  IHtJu,  when  Mr.  liroiigham 
informed  the  Ministry,  that  he  intendefl  to  prop(Kse  a  revision  of  the 
law  of  LilM‘1,  a  newspaper  attiU’hed  t<»  the  government,  which  W'as  then 
opjMisetl  to  him,  expressed  much  pleasure  at  the  circumstance,  observ¬ 
ing,  that  In'tween  the  two  (*4>ntrary  opinions  of  two  first-rate  statesmen, 
such  as  Hroiigham  and  the  Seeretary  Heel,  there  would  be  fmind  a 
third,  which  would  n*coneile  the  interests  of  the  lilR’rty  of  the  Press, 
with  the  claims  of  just i(v  f»>r  the  repressiem  of  its  licentiousness.  While 
the  nation  continues  to  prosjvr  under  the  principle's  of  the  ^linlstrv, 
the  op|>osition  d(K*s  nothing  but  ])revent  its  wandering  too  far  from  the 
path  ;  but  when  it  feels  itst*lf  in  a  state  of  sulfering  and  decline,  under 
the  existing  mamigt'inent  t»f  affairs,  the  natliui  finds  other  principles  at 
hand,  other  men  and  another  party  already  matured,  and  preparinl  t(» 
guide  the  viwsel  of  the  state  in  a  different  direction.  All  republics, 
lK»th  ancient  and  nuKlern,  have  Ir'cii  perjwtually  agitated  by  the  two 
contrary  winds  of  the  arist<K'nUic  ami  democratic  factions,  and  al¬ 
though  the  former  at  every  step  pass'd  from  the  hands  of  one  of  these 
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jiartii*s  iiJto  t)iosc  of  the  other,  they  went  on  prospering  for  several 
ctMituries,  in  the  midst  of  the  oscillation,  prodnciHl  hy  these  changt'S. 
Ill  a  frtv  goveniincnt,  the  shock  of  two  pirties,  and  the  apparent  dis- 
c<»rd,  are  in  reality  only  a  contest  which  shall  render  the  country 
happy.  Filaiigieri  says  t)iat  this  emulation  is  at  iMittom  nothing  In^tter 
than  the  love  of  power,  but  as  this  jxiwer  can  never  Ih*  attained  nor 
preserved  except  by  pnmioting  the  genend  giMnl,  it  can  Ik?  no  very 
prnit  concession  to  rail  it  Patriotism.  The  two  op|K)sitc  forces,  which 
ohligt'  friH*  governments  to  run  along  a  middle  line,  art'  like  those  which 
rejiiilate  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies:  oppasition  priKltices  the 
s;iine  gtHsl  etfi'cts  in  the  moral  world.  All  governments  deteriorate 
into  tyranny  without  it :  in  the  abst^nce  of  criticism,  which  is  their  op- 
]M»ition, — what  would  literature,  and  the  arts  become?  We  should 
still  be  under  the  yoke  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle ;  we  should 
still  have  the  atoms  of  Kpicurus  in  physics,  and  the  crystal  ht'aveiis 
of  Ptolemy  in  astronomy.  If  the  Winklemanns,  the  Meiigses,  and  the 
Mili/.ias,  had  not  kept  bad  taste  within  its  bounds,  jiainting  would 
have  iK'coine  a  caricature,  and  architecture  a  hrap  of  crudities.  Kxcept 
for  criticism,  the  (longoras  would  still  hold  the  foremost  rank  in  Spain, 
the  Alariveaus  in  France,  the  Marinis  in  Italy:  without  llaretti's 
“  literary  scourge,”  the  Arcadia  of  Ibmie  woiibl  probably  be  still  in 
higluT  esteem  than  the  French  Academy,  and  the  Italians  would  have 
Ucome  so  many  Arcatlian  shepherds,  with  their  pipes  hung  round  their 
necks.  W  it  limit  the  struggle  between  duty  and  s;icritice,  would  there 
he  any  virtue  or  heroism  in  the  world?  W  hat  is  Kngland  itself  with 
H'gard  to  the  rest  <if  Kurojie,  but  “the  Opposition,”  which  always 
throws  its  weight  into  the  scale  on  the  side  of  the  weak  and  o]>presscd, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  equilibrium?’  jip.  141 — 4;#. 

‘  Kiiglaiid  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed’,  is  the  title  of  a  very 
interesting  cliJi))ttT,  contuining  biograpbical  notices  of  some 
illustrious  freign  exiles  in  Knglaiid.  ‘Justice  is  not  always  done, 

‘  nor  can  it  always  be  done,  in  tlie  Knglisb  Parliament;  but  in- 
‘  justice  is  at  least  publisbed  to  all  the  world  by  the  sound  of  the 
‘  trumpet.’  This  is  nobly  said,  and  may  teach  Fnglisbmen  to 
Value  more  those  glorious  institutions  which  enable  our  Senators 
to  make  their  voice  beard  tt)  the  recesses  of  the  council -eh am l)crs 
and  courts  of  dcsp  its,  and  not  wbidly  without  effect. 

We  have  not  room  to  notice  the  Author’s  observations  on  oar 
religious  sects — I'nitarians,  Methodists,  llaptists,  Quakers.  Of 
the  riiitarians,  be  gives  as  favourable  an  account  as  would  have 
been  supplied  by  one  of  themselves.  His  information  with  regard 
to  the  rest  of  ‘  the  forty-seven  sects’,  seems  chiefly  taken  from 
that  most  imlK'cile  and  pernicious  production,  Evans's  “  Sketch  of 
‘  all  Denominations.'’  Put  the  Author  discovers  so  much 
candour  and  liberality  of  feeling,  that  wc  cannot  quarrel  with  him 
tor  blunders  for  which  be  is  hardly  responsible.  I’nfeignedly  we 
wish,  that,  Oil  the  subject  of  religion,  be  wouM  take  the  only  fair 
or  satisfactory  means  of  informing  himself,  by  consulting  the 
word  of  (Jod.  1 1  is  “  Observations'’  are,  altogether,  the  most  in- 
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u*Ui);ent,  (rKcriininatinp,  and  instructive  that  we  have  ever  seen 
from  tlic  pen  of  a  foreigner;  very  superior,  in  every  respect,  to  the 
>an)erricial  remarks  of  Miraheau,  or  even  the  vivid,  but  flippant 
delineations  of  tlic  ‘  (iermau  Prince.' 


Art.  VI,  Heath's  Bixik  of  Beauty,  M.D.CCC  XXXI II.  With 

XiiiftiHMi  iHMUtifully  linished  EnijravinirK,  from  Drawingai  by  the 

First  Artists.  Hy  L.  E.  L.  flvo.  I’rice  in  Morocco,  1/.  Ijr.  London. 

I«3i>. 

I I  E/Vni'I  FUL  in  many  res]>ects  we  must  admit  this  splendid 
*  volume  to  l)e.  The  enj^avings  are  beautiful  8])ecimens  of 

the  art,  and  the  tales  are  really  In^autiful  com])08ition8.  It  is  a 
h(M)k  of  heauty,  but  not  of  l>eauties.  We  do  not  know  what  has 
of  late  happened  to  our  Artists,  but,  whether  it  be  owing  to  fa¬ 
vouritism,  to  caprice,  or  to  the  adoption  of  some  new  standard  of 
iKMUty,  or  whetlier  beauty  itself  is  going  out  of  fashion,  or  what¬ 
ever  explanation  may  In*  given,  this  volume  presents  by  no  means 
the  lirst  instance  in  which  we  have  Ikcu  ])U/zled  to  account  for 
the  lavishing  (»f  the  powers  of  the  pencil  and  the  burin  upon  sub¬ 
jects  so  unattractive,  or  at  least  so  little  conformable  to  our  ideas 
of  loveliness  and  grace.  In  the  present  volume,  out  of  the 
nineli'cn  female  beauties,  (nilnare  is  a  fright ;  Grace  St.  Auhyn 
might  be  h>vely  with  a  nose  half  the  length  of  that  which,  not 
Nature,  hut  the  artist  has  given  her;  Laura  is  decidedly  un¬ 
pleasing;  Lucy  Ashton  has  little  pretensions  to  beauty;  Lolah  is 

III  the  sulks,  and  her  mouth  is  the  very  type  of  ill-temper;  Me¬ 
ditation  might  lie  styled  Afl'ectation  ;  and  (ieraldine  has  more  cha¬ 
racter  than  heauty.  The  others,  we  admit,  are  hajipier  specimens 
of  varied  iK'auty.  Leonora  is  a  lovely  blonde,  with  the  genuine 
mild,  serene  heauty  of  the  English  lady.  Uebecea  is  romantically 
iH'autiful,  a  creature  of  poetry,  looking  like  a  fragile  charm  that  a 
rude  breath  might  dissolve.  The  Knehantress  has  an  oriental 
cast  of  feature  as  well  as  of  costume,  which  comports  with  her 
look  of  witchery.  Medora  is  a  (trecian  beauty,  llelinda  looks 
as  if  ilescended  from  a  picture  gallery  of  the  age  of  Sir  Charles 
(irandison.  I'he  Mask  is  a  portrait  of  a  dazzling  creature  with 
that  witching  expression  which  no  Englishman  wishes  to  see  in 
the  Moman  he  esteems.  Donna  Julia,  The  Pride,  and  Madeline 
are  alst»,  each  in  a  diflerent  style,  beautif\il.  Put  too  mucli  praise 
can  hardly  1h'  given  to  the  Artists.  As  a  series  of  plates,  they 
are  of  the  highest  merit. 

To  these  plates,  originally  designed  as  illustrations  of  Lord 
Pyron's  Poems,  and  Scott's  Novels,  Miss  laindon  has  lx?cn  em¬ 
ployed  to  accommodate  a  series  of  tales,  in  which  she  has  ex- 
hihited  a  jiower  of  imagination  and  a  skill  in  composition  far  ex- 
ceetling  any  thing  that  we  could  have  anticipated  from  her  former 
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pnKlurtions.  She  must  pardon  us  for  saying  that  we  much  prefer 
her  j>n»sc  to  her  verse.  At  the  same  time  the  jKJwers  of  mind  dis- 
plaveil  in  her  ])resent  production  shew,  that  she  nught  have 
written  far  better  poetry  had  she  not  hi'en  misled  hy  the  applause 
lavished  on  her  first  clever,  hut  immature  uneultivatiHl  efforts. 

1  'neuurageinent  is  sunshine  to  genius :  Flattery  is  the  forcing 
glass.  Hut  of  late  L.  K.  L.  has  seemed  to  Ih*  pruning  her  talents, 
an«l  has  appeared  as  a  writer  in  a  new  character.  These  tales  are 
framed  for  the  aniiisement  of  the  polite  and  gay.  'Fhe  volume  is 
tor  the  drawing-room  or  the  Imudoir.  Of  the  general  tendency  of 
such  works  of  imagination,  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  express 
our  opinion.  Hut  it  is  due  to  the  present  Writer  to  hear  our 
testimony  to  the  feminine  propriety  and  chastity  of  sentiment  as 
well  as  of  style,  which  characterize  these  tales.  Of  the  elegance 
of  the  comjiosition,  our  readers  will  judge  from  the  subjoined 
sjH'ciinens. 

‘  Water — the  mighty,  the  pure,  the  heautiful,  the  unfathomable — 
where  is  thv  element  so  glorious  as  it  is  in  thine  own  domain,  the  deep 
seas?  What  an  infinity  of  power  is  in  the  far  Atlantic,  the  boundary 
of  two  separate  worlds,  apart  like  those  of  memory  and  of  hojie  !  Or 
in  the  bright  Facifie,  whose  tides  are  turned  to  gold  by  a  southern 
and  in  whose  bosom  sleep  a  thousand  isles,  each  covered  with  the 
verdure,  the  flowers,  and  the  fruit  of  Kden !  Hut  amid  all  thine  he¬ 
reditary  kingdoms,  to  which  hast  thou  given  beauty  as  a  birthright, 
lavishly  as  thou  hast  to  thy  favourite  Mediterranean.^  The  silence  of 
a  summer  night  is  now  sleeping  on  its  Imsom,  where  the  bright  stars 
are  mirn»red,  as  if  in  its  depths  they  had  another  home  and  another 
heaven.  A  spirit,  cleaving  air  midway  between  the  two,  might  have 
paused  to  ask  which  was  sea,  and  which  was  sky.  The  shadows  of 
earth  and  rarthly  things,  resting  omen-like  uj>on  the  waters,  alone 
shewed  which  was  the  home  and  which  the  mirror  of  the  celestial 
htist. 

‘  Hut  the  distant  planets  were  not  the  only  lights  reflected  from  the 
sea  ;  an  illuminated  villa  upon  the  extreme  point  (»f  a  small  rising  on 
the  coast,  flung  down  the  radiance  from  a  thousand  lamps.  From  the 
terrace  came  the  breath  of  the  orange-plants,  whose  white  flowers  were 
turned  to  silver  in  the  light  which  fell  on  them  from  the  windows. 
Within  the  halls  were  assembled  the  fairest  and  noblest  of  Sicily. 

*  •  •  •  •  ‘  A  king,  or  more,  the  Athenian  Pericles, 

might  have  welcomed  his  most  favoured  guests  in  such  a  chamber. 
The  walls  were  ])ainted  in  fresco,  as  artists  paint  whose  present  is  a 
dream  of  beauty,  and  whose  future  is  an  immortality.  iCach  fresco 
was  a  scene  in  Arcadia :  and  the  nymphs  who  were  there  gathering 
their  harvest  of  roses,  were  only  less  lovely  than  the  Sicilian  maidens 
that  flitted  past.’  pp.  1,  2. 

*  Somerset  House  conveys  the  idea  of  a  Venetian  palace;  its  Co¬ 
rinthian  ])illars,  its  walls  rising  from  the  waters,  its  deep  arches,  fitting 
harlsmr  for  the  dark  gondola,  the  lion  sculptured  in  the  carved  arms— 
all  realises  the  jiicture  which  the  mind  has  of  those  marble  homes 
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whert*  the  F»»jieurini  anil  tlu*  Doiiuti  ilvvelt,  in  thusi*  clays  when  Voiiico 
was  at  her  height  of  mystery  ami  mai^iiiticence.  The  other  side  is,  on 
the  contrary,  just  the  ima^e  of  a  Dutch  town  ;  the  masses  of  Hoating 
planks,  the  low  tile-covered  huildiii^s,  the  crowdcnl  warcdioiisc's — mean, 
din^V,  hut  full  of  wealth  ami  industry —are  the  exact  semhlance  of 
the  towns  which  like  those  of  the  haughty  hride  of  the  Adriatic,  rose 
from  the  very  Imisoiu  of  the  dc*ep — Amsterdam  and  V'enice.  The  his- 
lorv  «>f  the  Italians  is  picturescjue  and  chivalric,  hut  that  of  the  Dutch 
has  alwav!*  seemed  to  me  the  hvau-idval  of  hommrahle  industry,  ra¬ 
tional  exertion,  ^eiiendly  enjoyed  lilnTty,  and  all  stronj;  in  more  than 
one  hrave  defence.  lie  chn's  not  descTve  to  read  history,  who  doi»s  not 
enjoy  the  f^dlant  manner  in  which  they  lH*at  hack  Louis  XIV. 

*  “  The  two  lumks  of  the  river  emlHidy  the  English  nation,”  themght 
1'harlc‘s  ;  “  there  is  its  magniticence  and  its  ]MH‘try,  its  terraces,  its 
pillars,  and  its  cnirvcMl  emhlazonings  ;  and  on  the  other  is  its  trade,  its 
industry,  its  warehouse's,  and  their  many  signs  of  skill  and  teal.  Ah  ! 
the  sun  is  rising  over  them,  as  if  in  encouragement.  I  here  take  the 
last  lesson  of  mv  destiny.  I  have  chosen  the  wnmg  side  of  the  river 
— forc'ed  u|M»n  exertion,  what  had  I  to  do  with  the  pm'try  of  life  }  ” 

*  The  river  In'came  at  every  instant  more  la'antiful  ;  long  lines  of 
crimson  light  tremhlc'd  in  the  stri'am  ;  fifty  painted  spire's  glittered  in 
the  bright  air,  each  marking  one  of  those  sacred  fanes  wliere  the  dead 
find  a  hallowed  rest,  and  the  living  a  hallowed  hope.  In  the  midst 
arose  the  giant  dome  of  St.  Ihiurs — a  mighty  shrine,  fit  for  the  thanks¬ 
giving  of  a  mighty  jK'ople.  As  yet,  the  many  house's  around  lay  in 
unhroken  re|H>se';  the  g'ardeiis  of  the  Temple  liKiked  green  and  ejuiet  as 
if  far  aaay  in  M>me  han'ly  valli'y  ;  and  the  few  solitary  tre'os  scattered 
aiiumg  the  honses  scH'ined  to  drink  the  fresh  morning  air,  and  rejoice'. 

•“  I  low  strong  is  the  love  of  the  country  in  all  inelwellers  of  towns!” 
exclalme'ii  Charles.  “  How  man y  cre'cpers,  shutting  out  the  dark  wall, 
enin  1  se'e  from  this  s|>ot !  how  many  |M»ts  of  hright-coloiirt'd  and  swe'et- 
sceiited  plants  are  carefully  nursed  in  windows,  whieh,  hut  for  them, 
would  he  dreary  indeed  !  .\ud  yet,  even  here,  is  that  wretched  in- 
4‘i|uality  in  whie-h  fate  eleliphts  alike  in  the  animate  and  inanimate 
world.  NS  hat  have  th  ose'  niiserahle  trees  and  shrubs  done,  that  the*y 
shoulti  thii^  Ik?  surrmiuded  by  an  unnatural  world  of  brick, — the  air, 
whieh  is  tlicir  life,  close'  and  poisoned,  and  the  very  rain,  which  should 
refri'-di  them,  hut  washing  ehiwn  the  sesit  and  Just  from  the  roofs 
aUive  ;  and  all  tliis,  when  so  many  of  their  race  fhairish  in  the  glad 
and  ojH'ii  fields,  their  fre'o  blanches  spreading  to  the  meirning  dews  and 
the  summer  showers,  while  the  earliest  growth  of  violets  springs  be- 
ne'ath  tiieir  shade.’  ” 

*  He  turiu'd  discouteute'elly  to  the  either  side  of  the  bridge. 

*  “  Ikniiitifiil !  ”  was  his  involuntary  ejaculation.  The  waves  were 
freighteel  if  with  1  yriaii  ]»urple,  so  rich  was  the  sky  which  they 
mirreire'el  ;  the  graceful  arches  e»f  NN’estminster  llridge  stretched  lightly 
acn»v*.  aiiel,  shining  like  alabaster,  reise*  the  carved  walls  of  the  fine  old 
.\blH*y,  where  slevp  the  noblest  of  England’s  dead,  llemour  tei  the 
glorieius  p;ist  ! — heiw  it  honoured  us  !  Once  we  were  the  future,  and 
heiw  much  was  done  for  our  s;ike ! — The  contrast  lietweeii  alxive  and 
Ik'Iow  tlu'  bridge  is  very  sti iking.  Below,  all  seems  for  use,  e.xcefpt 
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Soinonw't  even  that,  when  we  think,  hiit  a  iin|)erh 

oH'kv —anil  the  Temple  gurdeiiM :  all  h  cniwiliHl,  ilingVi  ami  cmniner- 
eiiil.  AlN»ve,  wealth  Iuih  arrived  at  luxury  ;  and  the  Ki^mnda  lM.*hind 
Whitehall,  the  larp*  and  ornamental  houses,  have  all  the  outward 
sij;ns  of  nink  and  riches. 

‘  (’harles  turned  sullenly  from  them,  and  watchinl  the  IxNita  now 
fliMitini:  with  the  tide.  As  yet  few  were  in  motion  the  hu|»c  Imr)^ 
resteci  hv  the  hanks,  hut  two  or  thrive  colliers  came  on  with  their  large 
hlack  s.»iK,  and  darkening  the  glistening  river  as  they  jmissihI.  At 
this  moment,  the  8wi»et  chimes  of  St.  Hride  struck  five,  and  the  MUind 
was  immediately  re|>«»ated  hy  the  many  clocks  on  every  side  :  for  an 
instant,  the  air  was  tilled  with  music. 

(airious  it  is,"  murmured  our  hero,  "that  every  hour  of  our  day 
is  re|M*ated  from  myriad  Chinn's,  and  yet  how  rarely  do  we  attend  to 
the  eliK*k  striking!  Alas!  how  emhlematic  is  this  «»f  the  way  in  which 
we  neglect  the  many  signs  of  time  !  How  terrible,  when  we  think  of 
wliat  Time  may  achieve,  is  the  manner  in  which  we  waste  it !  At  the 
end  of  every  man’s  life,  at  least  thri»e-qnarters  of  the  mighty  element 
tif  which  tiiat  life  was  cimiposi'd,  will  1h‘  found  void — lost — nay,  ut¬ 
terly  forgotten  !  And  yet  that  time,  lalMUired  and  hnshandi'il,  might 
have  h\iilt  palaces,  gathered  ivealth,  and,  still  greater,  made  an  im- 
)K>rishahlc  name."  ’ 


Art.  \'n. — 1.  FIJ}y~one  ari^wal  Fahlfs^  with  Morals  and  Kthicid 
Index,  emhellished  with  Kighty-five  original  Designs,  hy  K. 
Oruickshank :  engraved  on  Wo<m1.  Also,  a  Translation  of  IMu* 
tarch’s  llaiupiet  of  the  Seven  Sages,  revised  for  this  Work.  Uvo. 
pp.  251.  Price  12jr.  London, 

2.  Fldtvcrx  of  Fable  ;  culled  from  Epictetus,  Croxall,  Dodsley,  (»ay, 
(’owper.  Pope,  Misire,  Merrick,  ])enis,  and  Tapner ;  with  original 
’rranslations  from  La  Fontaine,  Krasicki,  IIiTder,  Gellert,  Les- 
siiig,  Pignotti,  and  (tillers :  the  whole  select'd  for  the  Instruction 
of  Youth,  and  pruned  of  ail  ohjectionahle  Matter.  RmlicllislKHl 
with  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Engravings  on  W(mn1.  IHmo. 
pp.  ^k'>2.  Price  bs,  London,  lil^l2. 

.T  Moral  Fables  and  Parables,  By  Ingram  Cobbin,  M.A.  24ino. 
pp.  107.  Price  2s,  London,  11U2. 

orif^hinl  fable  is  a  novelty;  and  Dean  Swift,  who  could 
•  imitate  almost  any  style,  confesses,  in  a  letter  to  Gay,  that 
lie  could  never  succeed  in  a  fable.  Mr.  Critbannab,  the  Author 
of  the  first  of  these  publications,  mmlestiy  states,  that  ‘  if  |H;r- 
‘  adventure  five  out  of  bis  fifty  should  prove  worthy  of  the  know- 
‘  ledge  of  posterity,  bis  literary  ambition  will  be  satisfied.’  Pos¬ 
terity,  wc  cannot  answer  for;  but  be  has  taken  the  licst  possible 
metluKl  of  gaining  the  favour  of  Posterity's  worshipful  predeces¬ 
sor,  the  public,  by  employing  Mr.  II.  (/ruicksbank  to  illustrate 
these  fables  by  some  extremely  clever  and  humorous  designs,  ex- 
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cfllcnlly  cut  on  woo<l.  Wc  should  wish  to  pick  out  one  of  the 
five  hi'st,  if  ]K)S8ihle,  hut  are  not  sure  whether  the  Author  would 
fix  u|>on  the  following  as  one. 

‘  FABLE  XVII. 

‘  THE  THISTLE  AND  THE  WHEAT. 

*  “  Wlmt  an  unurnuHl,  pusillanimous,  humhle  Ik  ing  art  thou  !’*  said 
a  Thistle  to  a  hlade  of  Whwit ;  “  w  ithout  a  weapon  to  repulse  an 
enemy,  and  ouiteiited  to  keen  the  Ikuiertt  of  thy  acquirements  within  a 
cireuinserilH'd  space.  Why  clost  thou  not  make  a  bustle  in  the  world 
as  I  do.  keeping  every  one  at  bay,  and  when  1  cluMise,  disstuninating 
inv  opinions  East,  WVst,  North,  and  South?**  “  1  am  not”,  replied 
the  Wheat,  “  aware  <»f  having  any  enemies ;  and  therefore  need  no 
W'ea{Miii  of  defence.  If  I  jH»sst*ss  cultivattnl  abilities,  I  am  sntisHed  to 
c«>nifort  and  instruct  my  immediate  neighbourluMKl  therewith,  and  my 
instructions  are  rt*ceived  cordially.  Thou  needest  imt  to  pride  thyself 
on  spreading  afar  thy  opinions,  since  thy  neighlamrs  wish  not  for 
them  ;  and,  for  mv  own  part,  I  am  inclined  to  Indieve  that,  wherever 
tliy  wild  dm‘trim*s  take  nM»t,  they  invariably  pnu'c  a  curse.*** 

I.est  we  should  have  failed  to  choose  aright,  we  will  make  room 
for  another  s|)ecinien. 


‘  FABLE  XXXIII. 

‘  THE  COW  AND  THE  GOAT. 

*  A  Cow  was  grazing  in  a  rich  meadow,  when  raising  her  head,  she 
obs4‘rved  a  (bwt  tearing  some  ivy  from  a  tree  that  grew  hard  hy.  In- 
tenMinl  for  his  welfare,  “  Desist  ”,  siiid  she,  “  from  Imnvsing  on  those 
|kiison(»us  leaves,  and  partake  with  me  of  this  delicious  herbage.”  To 
this  warning  the  (rtuit  paid  iu»  attention,  but  continued  to  eat.  At 
last,  the  Cow  thought  pn»jH*r,  in  kimlncs.x,  ti»  employ  her  suj>crior 
strength,  and  drove  him  away.  “  I  doubt  not’*,  said  the  G<mU,  “  that 
your  intentions  are  goikl,  and  that  you  consider  you  are  doing  me  a 
|MTsonal  favour; — as  such,  I  give  yem  credit  for  your  ^oexi  tAll ;  but 
|HTinit  me  tt»  tell  you  that  your  solicitude  savours  too  much  of  the 
jnnverf  'ul  to  Ih‘,  under  any  circumstances,  convincing ,  and  that  in  this 
instaiKv,  fitunded  as  it  is  in  ignorance  of  what  is  wholesome  for  me 
and  delicious  to  my  p;date,  it  is  absurdly  intrusive.”  * 

c  have  not  room  to  insert  the  Moral.  A  high  tone  of  moral 
sentiiiient  |HTva(les  the  work,  and  the  Author’s  object  has  evi¬ 
dently  Ih'cii  to  promote  the  improvement  of  his  readers. 

I  he  1'  lowers  of  Fable  deserves  high  praise,  as  well  for  its  ex¬ 
cellent  design  as  for  its  tasteful  execution.  Most  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  babies  which  find  their  way  into  schools,  and  into  the 
hands  of  young  |HTsons,  on  the  strength  of  their  sup]>osed  harm¬ 
lessness  and  prt'scri}>tive  reputation,  contain  many  fables  of  very’ 
doubtful  tendency,  inculcating  craft,  selfishness,  or  cx|)edicDcy, 
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or  markwl  by  other  glaring  improprieties.  In  the  present  coUec- 
tion,  drawn  from  a  great  variety  of  sourees,  great  eare  has  been 
taken,  both  in  the  selection,  and  in  the  exclusion  of  all  objection¬ 
able  expressions.  The  dull,  lengthy  ‘  applications  ’  of  Croxall 
and  other  prosing  commentators,  have  been  discardeil,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  fable  is  indicated  by  a  brief  sentence  or  a  few  lines 
of  verse,  or  by  the  introduction  of  an  engravetl  tail-])iecc  which 
aims  at  delineating  the  fact,  while  the  fable  narrates  the  fiction. 
Such  is  the  plan  of  the  volume.  In  a  collection  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  little  novelty  is  to  be  looked  for ;  hut  the  fables  from  the 
Tolish  of  Krasicki  are  new  to  us,  and  we  shall  transcribe  one  as 
a  s])ecimen.  We  regret  that  wc  cannot  give  a  8]>ecimcn  of  the 
wood  engravings,  which  add  not  a  little  to  the  attractiveness  of 
this  nice  little  book. 


*  Thk  Brook  and  tiik  Fountain. 

'  A  Fountain  varied  pinilN>ls  played, 

('lose  by  an  humble  hrtM>k  ; 

While  gently  iiuirmuring  through  the  glade, 
Its  peaceful  course  it  took. 

‘  Perhaps  it  gave  one  envious  gaze 
Upon  the  Fountain’s  height  ; 

Wliile  glittering  in  the  morning  rays, 
Pre-eminently  bright. 

‘  In  all  the  colours  of  the  sky 
Alternately  it  shone: 

The  HriM>k  observed  it  with  a  sigh. 

But  quielly  rolled  on. 

‘  The  owner  of  the  Fountain  died; 

Neglect  soon  brought  decay  ; 

The  bursting  pipes  were  ill  supplied ; 

The  Fountain  ceased  to  play. 

‘  But  still  the  Brook  its  peaceful  course 
Continued  to  pursue ; 

Her  ample,  inexhausted  source 
From  Nature’s  fount  she  drew. 

‘  Now,”  said  the  Brook,  I  bless  my  fate. 
My  shew'y  rival  gone  ; 

Contented  in  its  native  state. 

My  little  stream  rolls  on. 

‘  “  And  all  the  world  has  cause,  indeed. 

To  own  with  grateful  heart, 

How  much  great  Nature’s  works  excel 
The  feeble  works  of  art.”  * 
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Mr.  ('obbiirs  modest  laKnirs  are  desifrTK’d  for  the  l)encfit  and 
amusement  of  ‘  infant  minds.'  Most  of  them  are  illustrative  of 
the  real  habits  of  the  birds  or  animals  which  are  introdiicwl ;  and 
they  are  well  adapted  by  tlieir  simple  style  for  the  youngest 
readers.  We  must  give  a  sj  ecimen. 

‘  FAIJLE  XXV. 

‘  TIIK  FALMN(i  KITK. 

‘  A  Kite  having  risen  ti>  a  very  great  height,  moved  in  the  air  as 
stately  as  a  prince,  and  hsiked  down  with  nuieh  contempt  on  all 
U‘low.  “  What  a  su|MTior  In'ing  I  am  now!’*  said  the  Kite;  “who 
has  ever  ascended  so  high  as  I  have?  W'hat  a  piH»r  grovelling  set  of 
In'iniTi  are  all  those  lK*neath  me  I  I  desjiise  them.”  And  then  he 
hluH»k  his  head  in  derision  ;  and  then  he  wagged  his  tail  ;  and  again 
he  steered  along  with  so  much  state  as  if  tlie  air  were  all  his  own, 
and  as  if  every  thing  must  make  way  before  him  ;  when  suddenly  the 
string  broke,  and  down  fell  the  kite  with  greater  haste  than  he  as¬ 
cended,  aiul  was  greatly  hurt  in  the  fall.’ 


xo'ric’E. 

Art.  \’III.  The  I\ni:Hshmnn*s  Atmmwck ;  or.  Daily  Calendar  of 
(lenend  Information  for  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  Year  of  Our 
Lord  lb.‘k'b  (’ontaining,  with  a  (^^mplete  C'alendar  of  the  Year,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Hevolutions  of  the  Heavenly  Hodies,  Times  of  High 
Water,  Annivers.iries,  and  Historicid  Memoranda,  Statistics  of 
English  Counties  ;  ('opitais  Tables  of  the  Population  of  Different 
Districts  in  I'ngland,  shewing  the  l*roj)ortion  of  Population  to 
Acre,  and  of  Crime  to  Population,  Xc.  Xc.  The  Jewish  and  3Ia- 
hometan  (’alendars:  Lists  of  the  Peers,  the  Ministry,  Corporatiim 
of  London,  Hankers,  vS:c.,  the  X’ew  Duties  (Ui  Iiii|H)rted  (roods, 
ihe  Expenditure  tor  ;  the  (’olonies,  \’c.  And  a  Statement 

of  the  Henreseiitation  of  (irtnit  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  EstablisluHl 
by  the  Hetorin  Act,  with  V’aluable  Particulars  of  that  Law. 
ibino.  2.V.  <W.  stitched. 

A  MONO  the  Annuals,  those'  which  lay  claim  to  the  most  venerable  an- 
tiepiity, — those'  which  inte'rest  all  readers,  anel  spe*ak  a  language  intel¬ 
ligible  to  all  nations,  the  Almanacks,  ought  not  to  Ik*  ewerlookeel.  It 
is  iiuhvd  tudy  of  late  that  they  have  assumeel  a  literary  chanicUT, — 
that  the'v  have  fallen  in  with  the  march  e»f  inte*lle*ct.  Some  of  our 
Abnanae’Ivs  have  long  support e*d  a  scientific  reputation.  W’e  have  Ik.*- 
fore  us  the  Eighty-fourth  impression  of  White’s  Ephemeris  or  '  Ce*le’s- 
tial  .\tlas  ,  edited  by  Dr.  Olinthus  (iregorv,  our  iK'st  astronomical  Al¬ 
manack.  '1  he  ]<iady’s  Diary,  singularly  enough,  not  lt*ss  than  the 
(Tentleman  s  Diary,  has  lu'en  distinguished  by  its  mathematical  as  well 
as  enigmatic  lore.  1  he  Englishman’s  Almanack  is  a  yimnger  com|H»- 
titiir  for  public  favour.  1  he  qtianlity  and  value  of  statistic;il  informa- 
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tion  which  it  contains,  chief) v  in  n  talnilnr  form,  and  drawn  from  par- 
li;iiiicntarvd<»cunieiits,  would  liuve  riMidered  it,  a  few  years  up),  a  literary 
furiositv/  The  art  of  ctnnpressitm  is  now  airried  to  aiicli  iK'rfectioii, 
that  we*  have  ceast^d  to  wonder  at  such  displays  of  inpmuity  ;  but 
we  must  fairly  say,  that  the  Proprietors  of  this  Almanack  deserve  well 
of  the  public  for  the  pains  they  have  )H*stowed  on  its  compilation, 
'riie  title  paije  exhibits  a  genend  view  of  its  contents,  which  are  not 
mure  luultifurious  than  intrinsically  useful. 


Akt.  IX.  LITERARY  IN TELLKJKNCE. 


The  Cabinet  Annual  Register,  and  Historical,  Political,  Hiogni- 
jthieal,  and  Miscellaneous  Chronicle  of  1H!)2,  is  announced  for  public¬ 
ation  on  the  1st  of  February  next,  with  additional  claims  to  ])ublic 
favour  and  patronage. 

Preparing  for  publication  by  subscription,  A  History  of  Protestant 
Nonconformity  in  the  Countjr  of  York.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scales, 
of  Leeds,  Author  of  “  Principles  of  Dissent.”  The  object  of  the  Au¬ 
thor  is,  to  trace  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  all  the  So¬ 
cieties  of  the  Three  Denominations  in  each  of  the  Three  Ridings,  with 
memoirs  of  their  successive  pastors.  To  lie  comprised  in  two  large 
volumes,  Hvo.  Subscribers*  names  are  solicited. 


On  the  1st  of  .lanuary  will  be  published,  price  one  j)enny.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenter’s  Juvenile  Magazine. 

A  Prospectus  is  issued  of  a  splendid  Periodical,  under  the  title  of 
Findeu’s  (Jallery  of  the  Graces ;  to  consist  of  a  stories  of  Portrait 
Sketches,  designed  to  exhibit,  in  its  various  forms  of  female  loveliness, 
the  spirit  of  beauty.  The  whole  to  be  engraved  from  original  pic¬ 
tures,  under  the  superintendence  of  W.  and  E.  Finden,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  p«»etical  illustrations  from  the  pen  of  T.  K.  Hervey,  Eiuj. 

A  new  edition  (the  third  thousand)  of  **  Saturday  Evening,** 
by  the  Author  of  “  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  ** ;  and  a  sixth 
edition  of  the  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,  are  now  ready. 

In  the  ])ress,  and  shortly  will  be  published.  Memorials  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  William  Penn  Knight,  Admiral  and 
(ieneral  of  the  Fleet  during  the  interregnum,  Admiral  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Admiralty  and  Navy  after  the  Restoration  from  1(544 
to  1()70.  in  2  Vols.  8vo.  By  Granville  Penn,  Esq. 

Also,  edited  by  the  same  Author,  The  Character  of  a  Trimmer;— 
His  opinion  of — 1st.  Laws  and  Government  ; — 2d.  Protestant  Reli¬ 
gion  ; — lid.  The  Papists  ; — 4th.  Foreign  Atfairs.  By  the  Honour¬ 
able  Sir  W.  Coventry,  Knight.  First  printed  in  1()87» 

rile  S<*asons. —  Stories  for  very  young  Children.  (Winter.)  By 
the  author  of  “  Conversations  on  Chemistry,**  &c.  &c. 


96  Wurkis  recently  ptthlished, 

Nefirly  ready  for  pohlication.  In  2  vols.  Rvo.  A  View  of  the  Early 
PanHian  (irvek  Pivsa;  including  the  Liveaof  the  Stephani  or  EHtiennes, 
Noticca  t»f  the  other  Conteinponiry  Greek  Printers  of  Paris,  and  various 
particulum  of  the  Liteniry  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of  their  Times. 
It?  the  Hev.  W.  Purr  it  reswfll,  Author  of  “  Memoirs  of  Politian,’*  A'c. 
and  of  “  Annals  of  Psirisian  Typ<»irraphv.**  (Oxford:  printed  at  the 
University  Press,  for  1).  A.  T:dls»ys.)  The  ul>ove  work  (in  which  it 
has  luvn  the  author’s  object  to  combine  literary  history  with  biblio- 
Ifraphy)  omtains  extensive  l)i<H^raphies  of  llobert  and  of  Henry  Ste¬ 
phens*  and  a  vindicati(»n  «»f  the  f»>riner  of  lht»se  celebratetl  individuals 
from  the  char^^'s  alleged  against  him  by  ^lichaelis  and  IMr.  Porsun. 


Aut.  X.  WOllKS  UK 

BIBl.lOOSArilV. 

IVibnothrra  S<s)to-tVllira ;  or  «n  Ac- 
t'ounl  of  bU  tho  B4mkB  which  have  Ufii 
pnntrtl  ia  theCtarlU*  ;  writh  Hil»- 

iK^mphical  and  Hio|;rM|>hu'al  Noiii'es.  IW 
John  Uiid.  Hvo.  extra  cloth  Utards. 

A  few  ri»piex  on  ImpiTial  Writing 
price  5/. 

MisTKi.iAsroi'a. 

Kiftv-une  Original  Fables,  writh  Morals 
and  F.thical  Index.  F.mU'llihhisi  with  cighty- 
flvc  Original  Designs  by  H.  Cruickshnnk. 
Kngraved  on  Wood.  Also  a  TranslatKMi 
of  IMutarch’s  Haixpict  of  the  S«-vcu  Sages, 
rerisrsl  for  this  Work.  Hvo.  I:f».  in  cloth, 
ur  14a.  in  silk. 

The  .\pi4rian*s  (tuidc;  containing  prac¬ 
tical  directions  for  the  Manag«'incnt  ol 
u|sin  tlia  l)i*priviue  Sy. stein,  by  J.  11. 
Faync,  .Author  of  **  The  C'ottager’s  Guidv*.’* 

rHaoi4M;v. 

The  Works  of  Holicrt  Hall.  .A.M.;  with 
a  brief  Mrnioir  of  his  Life.  Hy  Or.  (Jn'- 
g»»ry ;  and  Observations  on  his  Character 
as  a  preacher.  By  .lohn  Fo*tcr.  Pub¬ 
lishes!  umh’r  the  sufirrinteiHlcnce  of  Olin- 
thus  Orr|p»iy,  LI..I).  F.R..A.S.,  Proft^ssor 
of  Matlieniatlcs  in  the  ItoNal  Military  .Aca¬ 
demy.  VoL  VI.  (p|v  7nH,  and  Portrait)  Itijr. 

'ITie  Sarml  Trust.  .A  C'harge  tlclivereil 
at  the  onlinatum  of  the  Kcv.  '1'.  Atkiii- 
mn,  over  the  Church  assembling  at  Houn¬ 
slow,  Middlesex.  On  the  Vd  of  Oct.  IH38. 
By  .Amlrev  lliei!.  Hvo.  Is. 

The  OlTiiial  Glory  of  the  Sou  of  Gi>d 
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and  the  Universal  Headship  of  Christ.  By 
John  JcHerson.  Wmo. 

.A  Seriuon  preached  on  the  Death  of 
William  M*Gavin,  Esq.  By  the  Rev.  Gre- 
viile  Ewing,  l^inu.  Is.  Bound  in  cloth. 
Is.  Cui. 

Counsels  to  Controversialists;  or,  the 
'reni|icr  of  Mind  in  which  Religious  and 
Political  Controversy  ought  to  be  niain- 
tnint>rl.  .A  Sermon  proachctl  before  the 
Monthly  Mtvting  of  Congregational  Mi¬ 
nisters  and  Churches,  at  New  Broad  Street 
Meeting- House,  on  Thursday,  Nov.  6lh, 
IH.SI.  By  John  Morison,  D.l).  UtL 
\  Key  to  the  Pictorial  and  Geographical 
Chart,  displaying  at  one  A’iew  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  the  Evangelical  or  Christian 
l)is(iensation,  from  the  Commencement  of 
the  CiosjH’l  Narrative  to  the  Ascension  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Arrangeil,  by  Permission, 
ooctmling  to  Greswcll’s  “  Harinonia  Evan- 
gelica.**  By  Ik.  Mimpriss,  price  SL  ISs.  tid. 
on  rolh*rs. 

•,*  Of  the  Chart  itself,  notice  will  be  taken 
in  our  next  Number. 

TaAVKLB. 

Six  Weeks  on  the  L<>ire,  with  a  Peep  into 
La  \\*nd^S  a  route  which,  in  addition  to 
the  Beauties  of  Scenery  it  must  always 
command,  dcrivt^  a  (lolitical  interest,  at  the 
present  moment,  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  including  many  of  the  scenes  in  which 
the  hazardous  enterprises  and  **  hair-breadth 
escapes”  of  the  Duchesse  dc  Berri  have 
taken  place.  Hvo.  Plates. 


